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LIST  OF  IRREGULARITIES 


The  Pullman  Company  Scrapbooks,  many 
at  least  a  century  old  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  brittle  newsprint,  contain  articles 
that  are  incomplete  or  illegible.  While 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the 
best  copy  possible,  the  following  problems 
are  present  to  varying  degrees  in  many  of 
the  volumes: 

1.  Foldouts  are  torn  with  loss  of  text  or 

are  lacking  entirely. 

2.  Loose  clippings  are  torn,  with 

portions  lacking. 

3.  There  is  loss  of  text  at  inner  and 

outer  margins. 

4.  Tipped-in  clippings  obscure  other 

text. 

5.  Paper  discoloration  causes  text 

illegibility. 


FILMING  PROCEDURES 


Where  possible,  the  procedures  listed  below  have  been 
followed  in  filming  the  Pullman  Company  Scrapbooks. 


1.  Some  pages  have  been  filmed  more  than  once  to  enhance 
legibility  where  text  darkness  varies  within  an  exposure  or 
where  overlapping  text  is  present. 

2.  Unless  oversized,  foldouts  and  clippings  stored  in 
envelopes  attached  to  scrapbook  pages  are  filmed  following 
the  page  of  text  of  frame  to  which  they  correspond. 

3.  Unless  oversized,  loose  clipping  inserts  are  filmed 
following  the  opening  in  which  they  have  been  inserted. 

4.  Oversize  inserts  and  clippings  removed  from  envelopes, 
marked  with  the  scrapbook  page  number  to  which  they 
correspond,  are  filmed  in  page  number  order  at  the  end  of 
each  volume. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1874. 


PULLMAN 


Four  complete  “American  trains”  are  shortly  to  be  running  daily  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  between  London  and  Liverpool.  It  is  an  exhilarating  piece  of  news.  These 
trains  will  of  course  be  provided  with  Pullman  sleeping-cars  and  “parlour-cars.”  The 
Pullman  Company  is.  busily  engaged  in  fitting,  at  the  Midland  Company’s  shops  in 
Derby,  a  number  of  their  cars,  which  were  made  at  the  Pullman  works  in  Detroit, 
and  shipped  here  in  sections  ready  to  be  put  together.  Several  of  these  cars  will  be 
ready  for  service  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  will  be  at  once  brought  to  the  St. 
Pancras  Station  for  public  inspection,  pending  the  completion  of  the  whole  number 
required  for  the  equipment  of  the  several  trains.  These  cars  are  of  the  same  size  (less 
about  four  inches  in  height  and  width),  and  of  the  same  general  style  as  those  in  use  in 
the  States,  and  are,  of  course,  provided  with  the  Miller  platforms  and  automatic  couplers, 
the  Westinghouse  air-brake,  and  other  improvements,  not  heretofore  in  use  in  England. 
The  “American  trains  ”  will  be  provided  also  with  the  ordinary  passenger- cars  opening 
at  the  ends,  and,  in  every  respect,  modelled  after  those  in  general  use  in  the  United  States. 
These  trains  will  also  have  luggage,  express,  and  postal  cars  in  the  American  fashion. 
This  great  innovation  is  due,  it  is  understood,  to  the  experiences  in  the  States  of  Mr. 
Allport,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  who,  having  travelled  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  back  in  Pullman  cars,  declared  that  he  was  “less  fatigued  by 
that  journey  of  7,000  miles  than  he  usually  was  in  going  from  his  office  in  London  to  his 
home  in  Derby.”  The  Pullman  Company  are  making  arrangements  to  introduce  their 
System  upon  the  Continent ;  and  it  seems  probable  that,  before  long,  that’ great  obstacle 
to  American  travel  in  the  Old  World,  the  strange  aljsence  of  provisions  for  the  comfort  of 
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ENGLAND. 


ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE, 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1874. 


PULLMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  London  dispatch  announces  that  a  party 
of  prominent  personages  made  an  excui'- 
sion  trip,  Monday,  from  Derby  to  Buxton, 
in  the  Pullman  palace  sleeping  and  parlor 
cars  first  put  on  the  Great  Midland  railroad, 
under  its  contract  with  the  Pullman  palace 
car  company.  This  American  improve¬ 
ment  in  railway  traveling  is  said  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  thick 
skull  of  John  Bull  has,  at  last,  been 
penetrated  with  the  idea  that  Brother  Jona¬ 
than  can  teach  him  something  in  regard  to 
tlio  comfort  and  convenience,  if  not  the 
safety,  of  railway  locomotion.  It  has  taken 
him  a  good  while  to  grasp  the  thought,  but, 
wo  trust  he  will  not-  relax  his  hold  now 
that  he  has  been  able  to  seize  it. 

It  is  astonishing  to  think  how  much  of 
criticism  and  ridicule  the  insular  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  old-fashioned  and  comfort¬ 
less  compartment  carriages  has  been  able 
to  endure.  Utterly  lacking  in  decent  ac¬ 
commodations,  the  English  railway  coach 
has  had  but  a  single  plea  to  advance  in  its 
defence  ;  and  that  is,  that  it  promoted  the 
exclusiveness  of  traveling  parties.  Three 
or  four  snobs  could  shut  themselves  in  a 
compartment  and,  by  bribing  the  guard, 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  outside  bar¬ 
barians  ;  and  this  arrangement  appealed 
too  strongly  to  the  average  British 
mind  to  admit  of  anything  like  a  change. 
Therefore  the  ordinary  American  car,  with 
its  admirable  appointments,  has  stood  no 
chance  of  being  incorporated  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  railway  system.  Added  to  this  im¬ 
pulse  of  snobbishness  has  been  the  repug¬ 
nance  to  admit  that  the  universal  Yankee 
nation  could  perfect  any  improvement  that 
it  was  worth  while  for  England  to 
adopt.  The  cast  of  the  British  thought  is  as 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  cosmopolite  as 
possible.  It  argues  that  there  Is  nothing 
meritorious  outside  the  realm— that  me¬ 
chanics,  as  well  as  statesmanship,  have  there 
reached  their  ultimate  development.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  reforms  do  not  move 
with  a  quick  and  active  tread  on  English 
soil.  Thoy  halt  and  stumble,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  amount  of  intelligence 
and  culture  which  prevails  among  the 
British  people.  They  are  as  insular  in 
thought  as  they  are  in  geographical  loca¬ 
tion. 

We  are  rejoiced  therefore  at  the  degree 
of  success  which  Mr.  Pullman  has  met  with 
in  England.  He  has  had  to  overcome  a 
wonderful  amount  of  prejudice  before  he 
could  get  hi*  invention  even  upon  a  single 
road.  lie  has,  doubtless,  had  to  provide  com- 
pnrtmenU  in  his  cars  so.  that  the  prejudice 


in  favor  of  scclusjon  might  not  be  entirely 
disregarded;  but  he  has  had  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle  to  convince  even  a  portion  of  the  rail¬ 
way  officials  that  the  best  mode  of  traveling 
is  not  to  sit  bolt  upright  and  endure  the 
cold  and  tediousness  of  an  English  journey 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  It  has  been 
difficult,  we  know,  to  make  one  company 
believe  that  it  would  conduce  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  railroad  trip,  for  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  sleep  in  a  decent  bed,  to  be  able  to 
wash  the  soot  from  their  eyes,  to  warm 
themselves  at  a  stove  or  by  steam  pipes, 
or  to  Lave  the  windows -so  arranged  as  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pass  without  cramping  their 
necks  in  the  endeavor  at  sight  seeing. 

There  is  this  about  the  English  people 
which  should  be  frankly  acknowigeded: 
when  they  really  concede  an  improvement 
upon  their  old  fashions  they  are  not  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  its  benefits.  We 
shall,  therefore,  expect  to  see  the  Pullman 
cars  generally  introduced  upon  English 
roads  of  any  considerable  length.  Its  ad¬ 
vantages,  upon  trial,  will  be  so  manifest 
that  its  victory  may  already  be  assumed; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  we  shall  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  one  or  two  other  changes 
wrought  in  the  English  system,  after  the 
American  model.  We  shall  look  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  system  of  checking  luggage, for  the 
runner  who  comes  through  the  ears  offering 
io  deliver  the  impedimenta  of  travelers  at 
any  given  point  in  the  large  cities,  and  for 
one  or  two  other  conveniences  that  pertain 
to  American  travel. 

And  it  is  not  too  late  for  us  also  to  learn 
something  from  our  British  cousins,  in  the 
way  of  smooth  road-beds,  in  the  fencing  of 
stations,  and  the  regularity  and  safely  of 
trains,  although  this  latter  concession  of 
British  superiority  may  seem  a  little  singu¬ 
lar  in  view  of  the  account  we  yesterday  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  terrible  slaughter  upon  a 
train  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  British”  railway 
system  is  safer  and  more  regular  than  ours. 
Tlie  ideal  railroad  will  combine  the  good 
features  of  both  the  English  and  American 
systems,  with  the  bad  features  eliminated. 

A  true  cosmopolitanism  teaches  both  coun¬ 
tries  to  consolidate  the  advantages  they 
have  respectively  adopted.  We  should  be 
willing  to  be  instructed  by  Great  Britain  in 
this  matter,  and  ail  the  more  cheerfully,  as 
her  people  have  shown  something  of  a  dis¬ 
position  to  forego  their  Insularity  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Pullman  palaces  on  wheels. 
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rULLMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  London  dispatch  announces  that  a  party  US 
of  prominent  personages  made  an  excur-  JflSSSg 
sion  trip,  Monday,  from  Derby  to  Buxton,  I 
in  the  Pullman  palaeo  sleeping  and  parlor  I 
cars  first  put  on  the  Great.  Midland  railroad, 
under  its  contract  with  the  Pullman  palace  I 
car  company.  This  American  improve-  fl 
ment  in  railway  traveling  is  said  to  be  re-  U 
ceived  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  thick  ^^B 
skull  of  John  Bull  has,  at  last,  been 
penetrated  with  the  idea  that  Brother  Jona- 
I  than  can  teach  him  something  in  regard  to  fl 
I  the  comfort  and  convenience,  if  not  the 
safety,  of  railway  locomotion.  It  has  taken 
I  llim  a  Rood  while  to  grasp  the  thought,  but,  ^B 
we  trust  he  will  not  relax  his  hold  now  ffijfc 
|  that  he  has  been  able  to  seize  it. 

[1  It  is  astonishing  to  think  how  much  of  fl 
|  criticism  and  ridicule  the  insular  prejudice 
|  in  favor  of  the  old-fashioned  and  comfort-  |^B 
I  less  compartment  carriages  has  been  able  fl 
|  to  endure.  Utterly  lacking  in  decent  ac-  fl 
I  commodations,  the  English  railwuy  coach  fl 
'  lias  bad  but  a  single  plea  to  advance  in  its  fl 
defence  ;  and  that  is,  that  it  promoted  the  fl 
exclusiveness  of  traveling  parties.  Three  Sflg 
or  four  snobs  could  shut  themselves  in  a 
j  compartment  and,  by  bribing  the  guard,  JD 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  outsido  bar-  fl 
barinns :  and  this  arrangement  appealed  flH 
too  strongly  to  the  ayerage  British  hk 
mind  to  admit  of  anything  like  a  change.  ^B 
Therefore  the  ordinary  American  car,  with  uB^^H 
.its  admirable  appointments,  has  stood  no 
chance  of  being  incorporated  into  the  Bug-  Ag 
lish  railway  system.  Added  to  this  im-  Jf/k 
pulse  of  snobbishness  has  been  the  repug- 
nance  to  admit  that  the  universal  Yankee  |B 
nation  could  perfect  any  improvement  that 
it  was  worth  while  for  England  to  B 
adopt.  The  cast  of  the  Britisli  thought  is  as  Km 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  cosmopolite  as  B 
possible.  It  argues  that  there  is  nothing 
meritorious  outside  the  realm— that  me-  B 
cltanlcs,  as  well  as  statesmanship,  have  there 
reached  their  ultimate  development.  And  jfl 
this  is  the  reason  why  reforms  do  not  move  flfl 
with  a  quick  and  active  tread  on  English  B 
soil.  They  halt  and  stumble,  uotwilh-  fl 
standing  the  great  amount  of  intelligence  B 
and  culture  which  prevails  among  the  ^fl 
British  people.  They  are  as  insular  in  ^fl 
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m  in  favor  of  seclusjon  might  not  be  entirely 
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Mr.  Pull ui aii}  it  appears,  is  to  have  iP  I 
competitor  in  the  attempt  to  introduce 
sleeping  Cars  on  the  European  railways. 
Whilst  Ins  advent  was  being  announced 
for  months  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  enterprise,  Col.  D.  W.  Mann,  the 
proprietor  of  that  old  and  popular  journal, 
the  Mobile  Regiaterfk  was  quietly  at 
work  at  tins  side,  sec3|ing  contracts  for 
the  introduction  of  lus  h */n  boudoir  cars. 
Col.  Mann  »  au  enjpuo  ,  and  has  be- 
stowea  a  great  deal  of  study  upon  this 
improvement.  His  cars  are  intended  for 
ong  day  and  night  journeys,  and  they  are 
be lfeved  to  fully  meet  not  only  the  re- 
qui  .-ments  of  the  European  railways,  but 
to  admirably  suit  the  tastes  of  European 
travellers.  His  car  is  distinctive  from 
the  well-known  Pullman  car,  traversed 
by  a  longitudinal  passage,  in  being 
divided  transversely  into  compartments,  or 
boudoirs,  each  being  entered  directly  from 
the  sides,  and  only  connected  by  a  private 
door  permitting  the  passage  of  the  atten¬ 
dant  to,  and  through  the  several  compart¬ 
ments.  In  each  compartment  there  nre 
seats  for  four  persons,  and  a  luxurious 
sofa  for  the  day,  which  are  transformed 
into  four  comfortable  beds,  with  mat- 
trasses,  linen,  &c.,  at  night.  Separated  by 
curtains  from  these  is  a  dressing  room 
with  lavatory,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  mirrors,  4c.,  and  a  water-closet. 

|  The  car  is  heated  with  hot  water  circulat¬ 
ing  in  pipes,  and  regulated  in  each  coin- 
I  partnient  to  suit  the  occupants,  by  a  valve 
I  at  their  command.  Ample  ventilation  is 
afforded  by  a  raised  roof  along  the  car. 
Each  compartment  is  complete  in  itself, 
affording  all  the  appointments  for  luxu¬ 
rious  night  and  day  travelling.  The 
attendant  supplying  refreshment  is 
summoned  at  will,  by  a  bell-pull  in  each 
I  compartment.  The  cars  aro  furnished  in 
the  most  luxurious  manner  with  carpets, 
curtains,  velvet  upholstering,  &c.  Each 
I  oar  may  embrace  three  or  more  compart¬ 
ments,  being  mode  longer  or  shorter  to 
suit  tho  requirements  of  travellers.  The 
plans  seem  to  meet  with  great  favor  from 
[  the  railway  officials,  and  we  hope  to 
soon  see  this  much  needed  luxmy  in 
general  use  on  the  Continent.  All  Ame- 
:an8  will  appreciate  the  improvcment^flH 
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Mr-  P«U«nBii,  it  appears,  is  to  have? 
competitor  111  the  attempt  to  introduce 
,Cars, 0,1  tllQ  European  railways. 
Vihtlst  Ins  advent  was  being  announced 
for  months  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  enterprise,  Col.  t>.  W.  Mann,  the 
proprietor  of  that  old  and  popular  journal, 
the  Mobile  RegisUrfi,  was  quietly  at 
work  at  this  -s.de  seeding  contracts  for 
the  introduction  of  Jus  bwn  boudoir  care. 
Col.  Mann  is  an  engin.  ,  and  has  be¬ 
stowed  a  great  deal  ,  of  study  upon  this 
improvement.  His  care  are  intended  for 
°"P  day  and  night  journeys,  and  they  are 
believed  to  fully  meet  not  only  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  European  railways,  but 
to  admirably  suit  the  tastes  of  European 
travellers.  His  car  is  distinctive  from 
the  well-known  Pullman  car,  traversed 
by  a  Iongitudina!  passage,  in  being 
divided  transversely  into  compartments,  or 
boudoirs,  each  being  entered  directly  from 
ftie  sides,  and  only  connected  by  a  private 
door  permitting  the  passage  of  the  atten- 
dant  to,  and  through  the  several  compart¬ 
ments.  In  each  compartment  there  are 
seats  for  four  persons  and  a  luxurious 
sofa  for  tho  day,  which  are  transformed 
into  four  comfortable  beds,  with  mat- 
trasses,  linen,  &c.,  at  night.  Separated  by 
I  curtains  from  these  is  a  dressing  room 
with  lavatory,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  mirrors,  Ac.,  and  a  water-closet. 

I  he  car  is  heated  with  hot  water  circulat¬ 
ing  in  pipes,  and  regulated  in  each  com¬ 
partment  to  suit  the  occupants,  by  a  valve 
at  their  command.  Ample  ventilation  is 
afforded  by  a  raised  roof  along  the  car. 
Each  compartment  is  complete  in  itself, 
affording  all  the  appointments  for  luxu¬ 
rious  night  and  day  travelling.  The 
|  attendant  supplying  refreshment  is 
summoned  at  will,  by  a  bell-pull  in  each 
.  compartment.  The  cars  are  furnished  in 
the  most  luxurious  manner  with  carpets, 

'  curtains,  velvet  upholstering,  &c.  Each 
car  may  embrace  three  or  more  compart- 
I  incuts,  being  made  longer  or  shorter  to 
I  suit  tho  requirements  of  travellers.  The 
plans  seem  to  meet  witli  great  favor  from 
I  the  railway  officials,  and  we  hope  to 
soon  see  this  inuch  needed  luxuiy  in 
general  use  on  tho  Continent.  All  Ame¬ 
ricans  will  appreciate  tho  improvement^^ 


I 


Qfcifcmie. 


iMt  Saturday,  (he  21st  tost,  et  2:30  p.  m.,  two 
of  Ur.  Pullman’s  fsmous  palace-cars,  tamed 
respectively  “MldUud”  and  “Leo,1'  left  Bt. 
l’aneras.  Station,  Midland  Railway,  on  a  special 
excursion  to  Bedford,  for  the  purpose  of  allow¬ 
ing  railway  Directors  and  other  persons  direetiy 
interested  in  railway  matters  to  judge  of  the 
great  improvements  in  traveling  effected  by  the 
system,  which  baa  long  been  in  vogue  in  America. 
A  select  party  of  abont  twenty  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tations  leaned  by  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  Com¬ 
pany.  Amongst  the  visitors  (for  whom  s  cham¬ 
pagne  luncheon  had  been  provided  in  the  “  sleep- 


make  public  the  results  of  a  second  trip 
when  more  cars  will  be  provided.  Thi 
two  cere  which  were  used  on  Saturday  wen 
examples  of  the  day  eystem  as  well  as  of  th 
“  sleeping  oars  “  intended  to  be  employed  on  the 
Midland  Railway.  For  traveling  by  day,  th< 
saloon-carriages,  “parlor-oars,  as  they  an 
termed,  will  be  need.  Por  tight-traveling,  o 
for  a  long  continuous  journey,  the  sleepini 
cars  afford  every  facility  for  comfortable  travel 
mg  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  Tables  ar< 
provided,  on  which  refreshments  ean  be  served 
or  on  which  oaids,  chose,  or  other  games  may  bi 
played.  These  at  Dight  are  removed,  and  thi 
seats,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  cushion,  fom 
a  *ery  excellent  bed.  Above  these,  by  turn  in; 
a  screw  in  the  side  of  the  carriage,  commodious 
beds  are  let  down,  eo  that  the  whole  oarriagt 
forms  a  large  sleeping  apartment.  Poi 
families  and  private  parties  there  are  two  01 
three  separata  divisions  fitted  up  on  the  same 
principle,  in  which  perfect  privacy  can  be  en¬ 
joyed.  Lavatories  and  other  oomforts  are  sup¬ 
plied,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  tun 
every  inch  of  apace  to  advantage.  The  cars  are 
beautifully  furnished,  while  the  decorations  and 
hanging  lamps  are  most  graceful  in  style  and 
of  most  admirable  workmanship.  We 
cannot  help  congratulating  railway-trav 
elers  on  the  fact  that  the  “Pnllman’ 
system  is  at  laet  being  adopted  in  England. 
It  was  devised  to  increase  railway-traveling,  by 
supplying  the  obvious  want  or  more  luxurious 
cars :  to  save  time  by  allowing  night-traveling 
and  long  continuous  journeys  in  all  seasons 
without  fatigue  and  Iobs  of  sleep ;  to  avoid  the 
delay,  inconvenience,  and  expense  of  ohanging 
ears,  without  the  objeotional  alternative  to  the 
railway  companies  of  letting  their  cars  go  off 
their  own  lines  j  tp  restrict  the  society  of  pas¬ 
sengers  to  a  more  select  class,  and  to  encourage 
the  taking  of  first-class  tickets ;  to  provide  re- 


capable  of  resisting  the  usual  effects  of  collis¬ 
ion.  etc. 

That  these  expectations  were  realized  is  bsst 
illustrated  by  the  success  of  the  * 1  Pullman  Palace- 
Car  Company.”  Beginning  in  1867  with  but  37 
cars,  it  has  now  in  Buocessful  operation  about  700, 
of  which  119  were  added  last  year.  These  cars 


implete,  two  employes  to  each  (a  conductor 
id  a  servant),  keeps  in  good  order  and  repair, 
id  renewB  and  improves,  the  carpets,  up- 
ilstery,  and  bedding,  and  receives  as  its  only 
impensation  the  extra  prioe  voluntarily  paid 
J  the  traveler  for  the  privilege  of  ridlDg  In 
tern.  The  Ballway  Company  transport!  the 
ir*  ,i“ht*  warms,  and  keeps  them  in 
air,  except  as  above  mentioned 


o“er 

(being  only  a  part  of  that  which  the^Oompany 
mart  to  any  case  do  with  its  own  carriages), 
and  receives  from  the  traveler  the  whole  of  the 
usual  first-class  fare.  In  a  word,  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  pays  nothing  to  the  Pnllman  Company  far 
the  use  of  its  Luge  capital,  many  valuable 
patents,  and  great  experience.  It  pays  nothing 
for  the  time,  Iebor,  SDd  expense  of  the  triel.  It 
is  saved  the  ooat  and  interest  of  (be  carriages 
which  it  mast  otherwise  have  for  carrying 
its  passengers,  while  its  trade  and  revenue 
are  inevitably  increased  through  the  greater 
comforts  afforded  by  the  Pullman  Company. 
After  all  this,  if  (be  rail  war  company 
find  it  has  given  s  contract  of  vaine,  any 
time  within  a  year,  when  the  risk  ymuld  be 
passed,  and  the  vaine  determined,  it  may  possess 
itself  of  half  the  future  benefits  by  simply  pav¬ 
ing  tbs  Pnllman  Compuifcte  half  the  ’cost  of 
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Trial  Trip 


.  the  Midlaud  Railway, 
(England). 

■fV«m  tk*  Rmlmy-Omm*  Qaiettt  (London),  Fib.  38. 

Last  Saturday,  the  21st  mat.,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  two 
of  Hr.  Pullman's  famous  palace-cars,  #amed 
respectively  ■•Hldland"  and  “Leo,*’  left  Bt. 
l’ancras  Station,  Midland  Bailway,  on  a  special 
excursion  to  Bedford,  for  the  purpose  of  allow¬ 
ing  railway  Directors  and  other  persons  direotiy 
interested  in  railway  matters  to  judge  of  the 
great  improvements  in  traveling  effected  by  the 
system,  which  has  long  been  In  vogue  in  America. 
A  select  party  of  about  twenty  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tations  issued  by  the  Pullman  Palaoe-Car  Com¬ 
pany.  Amongst  the  visitors  (for  whom  a  cham¬ 
pagne  luncheon  had  been  provided  in  the  “  sleep¬ 
ing  oar  ”)  were  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ana  ether  foreign  railways,  as  well  as  the 
conductors  and  representatives  of  the  railway 
mess,  including  the  editor  of  this  journal.  Bir 
Daniel  Gooch  and  Mr.  Forbes  were  also  present. 
An  early  opportunity  will  soon  be  afforded  for 
the  representatives  of  the  general  cress  to 
make  publio  the  results  of  a  second  trip, 
when  more  cars  will  be  provided.  The 

two  care  which  were  used  on  Saturday  were 
examples  of  the  day  system  as  well  as  of  the 
“  sleeping  cars  "  intended  to  be  employed  on  the 
■'  For  traveling  by  day,  the 


Midland  Railway, 
saloon-carriages,  “  parlor-oars, v’  as  they  are 
termed,  will  be  used.  For  night-traveling,  or 
for  a  long  continuous  jourpev,  the  sleeping 
oars  afford  every  facility  for  comfortable  travel¬ 
ing  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  Tables  are 
provided,  on  which  refreshments  oan  be  served, 
or  on  which  cards,  chess,  or  other  games  may  be 
played.  These  at  night  are  removed,  and  the 
seats,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  cushloo.  form 
a  very  exoelleut  bed.  Above  those,  by  turning 
a  screw  in  the  side  of  the  carriage,  commodious 
beds  are  let  down,  so  that  the  whole  carriage 
forms  a  largo  Bleeping  apartment.  For 

families  and  private  parties  there  are  two  or 
three  separate  divisions  fitted  up  on  the  same 
principle,  in  which  perfect  privaov  can  be  en¬ 
joyed.  Lavatories  and  other  comforts  are  sup¬ 
plied,  and  every  oars  has  been  taken  to  turn 
every  inch  of  Bp&ce  to  advantage.  The  cars  are 
beautifully  furnished,  while  the  decorations  and 
hanging  lamps  are  most  graceful  in  style  and 
of  most  admirable  workmanship.  We 

cannot  help  congratulating  railway-trav¬ 
elers  on  the  fact  that  the  “  Pullman  ” 
system  is  at  last  being  adopted  in  England. 
It  was  devised  to  increase  railway-traveling,  by 
supplying  the  obvious  want  of  more  luxurious 
cars ;  to  save  time  by  allowing  night-traveling 
and  long  continuous  journeys  in  all  seasouB 
without  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep ;  to  avoid  the 
delay,  inconvenience,  and  expense  of  ohanging 
oars,  without  the  objectional  alternative  to  the 
railway  companies  of  letting  their  cars  go  off 
their  own  liues  ;  to  restrict  the  sooiety  of  pas¬ 
sengers  to  a  more  Belect  class,  and  to  encourage 
the  taking  of  first-class  tickets ;  to  provide  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  to  whom  may  be  intrusted  the 
charge  of  ladies,  children,  and  invalids,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  journey ;  to  inorease 
the  protection  of  human  life  by  providing  ears 
capable  of  resisting  the  usual  effects  of  collia- 

>  expectations  were  realized  is  best 
y  the  success  of  the  “  Pullman  Palaco- 
y.”  Rogiuning  in  1867  with  but  37 
ow  in  successful  operation  about  700, 
t  were  added  last  year.  These  cars 
the  principal  lines  of  railway  in 
i  the  Company’s  contracts  cover  a 
upwards  of  80,000  miles.  Upon 
raveling  has  largely  increased,  and 
business-men  are  almost  entirely 
he  night,  thus  avoiding  the  tedium 
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the  traveler  for  the  privil 
im.  The  Railway  Company 
a,  lights,  warms,  and  1 
ler  and  repair,  except  as  a 
ling  only  a  part  of  that  whi 
at  in  any  case  do  with  its 
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[From  the  »*««IJ;»Jru2^MG*i,tte  (L°n<10,,)' 

as.  3s2s&~3m  r 

a  special  excursion  to  Bedfoid,  for  the  purpose 
of  allowiug  railway  directors  and  other  per¬ 
sona  directly  intoreaed  in  railway  matter*  to 
judge  of  tbe  great  improvements  effected  by 
the  system,  which  has  long  been  in  vogue  in 
America.  A  select  party  of  about .twenty  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitations  issued  by  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company.  Amongst  the 

visitors  (for  whom  a  champagne  luncheon 
had  been  provided  in  the  “sleeping  car”) 
were  gentleman  interested  in  tbe  Rus¬ 
sian  and  other  foreign  railways,  as  well  as  the 
conductors  and  representatives  of  the  railway 
press,  including  the  editor  of  tbls  journal,  dir 
Daniel  Gooch  and  Mr.  Forbes  were  also 
present.  An  early  opportunity  will  soon  be  I 
all'orded  for  tbe  reoresentutives  of  tbe  general 
press  to  make  public  tbe  result  of  a  second 
trip,  when  more  cars  will  be  provided.  Tne 
1  two  cars  which  were  used  on  Saturday  were 
examples  of  the  day  system  as  well  as  of  the 
“sleeping  cars”  intended  to  be  employed  on 
the  Midland  Railway.  For  traveling  by  diy, 
the  saloon-carriages,  “parlor-cars,”  as  they 
are  termed,  will  he  used.  For  night-traveling, 
or  for  a  long  continuous  journey,  the  sleeping- 
curs  afford  every  facility  for  comfortable  trav¬ 
eling  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  Tables  arc 
provided,  on  which  refreshments  cun  be 
served,  or  on  which  cards,  chess  or  other 
games  may  be  played.  These  at  night  are  re¬ 
moved,  aud  the  seats,  with  the  addition  of  ail 
extra  cushion,  form  a  very  excellent  bed. 
Above  these,  by  turning  a  screw  iu  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  commodious  beds  are 
let  down,  so  that  the  whole  carriage  forms  a 
’ -  apartment.  For  families 


ch  (a  conductor  and  a  servant),  keeps  __ 
good  order  and  repair,  and  renews  and  im¬ 
proves,  the  carpels,  upholstery  and  bedding, 
and  receives  as  its  only  compensation  the  extra 
price  voluntarily  paid  by  tbe  traveler  for  the 
privilfge  of  riding  in  them.  The  Railway 
Company  transports  tho  cars,  lights, 
warms,  and  keeps  them  In  order 
and  repair,  except  as  above-mentioned 
I  (being  only  apart  of  that  which  tbe  company 
must  In  any  ease  do  with  its  owns  carriages) , 
and  receives  from  the  traveler  the  whole  of  the 
usual  first  class  fare.  In  a  word,  the  railway 
coinpauy  pays  nothing  to  the  Pullman  Compa¬ 
ny  lor  tbe  use  of  its  large  capital,  many  valua¬ 
ble  patents,  and  great  experience.  It  pays 
nothing  for  tbe  time,  labor  and  expense  of  the 
trial.  It  Is  saved  the  cost  and  interest  of  the 
carriages  which  It  must  otherwise  have  for 
carrying  its  passengers,  while  its  traffic  and 
revenue  are  inevitably  Increased  through  tbo 
greater  comforts  aflorded  by  tbe  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany.  After  all  this.  ifttae  railway  company 
find  it  baa  given  a  contract  of  value,  auy  time 
within  a  year,  when  the  risk  would  be  passed, 
aud  the  value  determined,  it  may  possess  itself 
of  half  tbe  future  benefits  by  simply  paying 
the  Pullman  Company  lor  half  the  cost  of  tbe 
ears  at  that  time  In  operation  under  tbe  com- 

FTe  must  admit  that  it  would  he  difficult  to 
devise  a  basis  more  favorable  lo  the  railway 
company.  _ _ 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  DEMOCRAT 
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Trial  Trip  on  ‘be,  *««■■«  *■*'"■* 
j  (England). 

I  From  the  RaMraT-Scrvtoe  Gazette  (London), 


Last  Saturday,  the  21st  instant,  at  2:30  p. 
n.,  two  ot  Mr  .'Pullman’s  famous  palace-cars, 
named  respectively  Midland”  and  Leo, 
left  St.  Paucras  Station,  Midland  Railway,  on 
a  special  excursion  to  Bedfoid,  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  railway  directors  and  other  per¬ 
sons  directly  iutoresed  in  railway  matters  to 
Judge  of  the  great  improvements  effected  by 
the  system,  which  has  long  been  in  vogue  in 
America.  A  select  party  of  about  twenty  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitations  issued  by  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company.  Amongst  the 
visitors  (for  whom  a  champagne  luncheon 
had  been  provided  in  the  ‘‘sleeping  car”) 
e  gentleman  interested  in  the  Rus- 

_ _ and  other  foreign  railways,  as  well  as  the 

conductors  and  representatives  of  tho  railway 
press,  including  the  editor  of  this  journal.  Sir 
Daniel  Gooch  and  Mr.  Forbes  weic  also 
present.  An  early  opportunity  will  soon  be 
afforded  for  the  representatives  of  the  general 
press  to  make  public  the  result  of  a  second 
trip,  when  more  cars  will  be  provided.  The 
two  cars  which  were  used  on  Saturday  were 
examples  of  tbe  day  system  hs  well  as  of  the 
“sleeping  cars”  Intended  to  be  employed  on 
the  Midland  Railway.  For  traveling  by  dry, 
the  saloon-carriages,  “parlor-cars,”  as  they 
-re  tenned,  will  he  used.  For  night-traveling, 
r  for  a  long  continuous  journey,  the  sleeping- 
irs  afford  every  facility  for  comfortable  trav¬ 
eling  by  clay  as  well  as  by  night.  Tables  arc 
provided,  on  which  refreshments  can  be 
served,  or  on  which  cards,  chess  or  other 
games  may  be  played.  These  at  night  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  seats,  with  the  addition  of  au 
extra  cushion,  form  a  very  excellent  bed. 
Above  these,  by  turning  a  screw  in  tbe 
side  of  the  carriage,  commodious  beds  are 
let  down,  so  that  the  whole  carriage  forms  a 
large  sleeping  apartment.  For  families 
and  private  parties  there  are  two  or  three 
separate  divisions  fitted  up  on  the  same 
principle,  in  which  perfect  privacy  can  be  en¬ 
joyed.  Lavatories  and  other  comforts  are  sup* 
plied,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  turn 
every  inch  of  space  to  advantage.  The  cars 
arc  beautifully  furnished,  while  the  decorations 
and  banging  lamps  are  most  graceful  in  style 
and  of  most  admirable  workmanship.  We 
cannot  help  congratulating  railway-travelers 
ou  the  fact  that  the  “Pullman”  system  is  at 
last  being  adopted  in  England.  It  was  devised 
to  increase  railway -traveling,  by  supplying  the 
obvious  want  of  more  luxurious  cars;  to  save 
time  by  allowing  night  traveling  and  long  con¬ 
tinuous  journeys  in  all  seasons  without  fatigue 
and  loss  of  sleep;  to  avoid  the  delay,  inconven¬ 
ience  and  expense  of  changing  cars,  without 
the  objectional  alternative  to  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  of  letting  tlieir  cars  go  oil  their  own 
lines;  to  restrict  the  society  of  passengers  to  a 
more  select  class,  and  to  e'neourage  the  taking 
of  first-class  tickets;  to  provide  responsible 
agents  to  whom  may  be  intrusted  the  charge 
of  ladies,  children  an#  invalids,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  a  journey ;  to  increase  tbe 
protection  of  human  life  by  providing  cars  cap¬ 
able  of  resisting  the  usual  effects  of  collision, 

That  these  expectations  were  realized  is 
best  illustrated  by  tbe  success  of  tbe  “Pull- 
:an  Palace  Car  Company.”  Beginning  in  1S07 
itb  but  37  cars,  it  has  now  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  about  700,  of  which  119  were  added 
last  year.  These  cars  traverse  all  tbe  princi¬ 
pal  lines  of  railway  in  America,  and  tbe  com¬ 
pany’s  contracts  cover  a  mileage  of  upwards  of 
30,000  miles.  Upon  these  liues  traveling  has 
largely  increased,  and  journeys  of  busiuess 
- -u  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  tbe  night, 
— is  avoiding  the  tedium  of  oft-repeated  jour, 
ueys,  savlDg  valuable  time  and  expense  of 
hotels.  Much  of  tbe  buslnese  heretofore  done 
by  correspondence  is  now  more  satisfactorily 

|  and  quickly  accomplished  in  person.  Pleasure- 
traveling  on  tbe  part  of  families  has  there 
become  a  prominent  feature  of  railway  bust- 

.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  “Pull¬ 
man  contract,”  as  made  with  tbe  principal 
railway  companies  in  America,  and  with  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  of  England:  l'ha 
Pullman  Company  furuislies,  ut'its  own  e- 
“-iso,  the  cars  complete,  two  employes 

_ h  (a  conductor  and  a  servant) ,  keeps  in 

good  order  and  repair,  and  renews  and  im¬ 
proves,  the  carpets,  upholstery  and  bedding, 
anil  receives  as  Its  only  compensation  the  extrz 
piice  voluntarily  paid  bv  the  traveler  for  the 
privilege  of  riding  in  ’them.  Tho  Railway 
Company  transports  tho  cars,  lights, 
warms,  aud  keeps  them  in  order 
and  repair,  except  as  above-mentioned 
(being  only  apart  or  that  which  tbe  company 
must  in  any  case  do  with  its  owns  carriages), 
and  receives  from  the  traveler  the  whole  or  the 
usual  first  class  fare.  In  a  word,  the  railway 
company  pays  nothing  to  the  Pullman  Compa¬ 
ny  lor  the  use  of  its  largo  capital,  many  valua¬ 
ble  palenls,  and  great  experience.  It  pays 
nothing  for  the  time,  labor  and  expense  of  the 
trial.  It  is  saved  the  cost  and  interest  of  the 
carriages  which  it  must  otherwise  have  for 
carrying  its  passengers,  while  its  traffic  and 
revenue  are  inevitably  Increased  through  the 
greater  comforts  afforded  by  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany-  Afler  all  this,  if  the  railway  company 
find  it  lias  given  a  contract  of  value,  any  lime 
within  a  year,  when  the  risk  would  be  passed, 
and  tbe  value  determined,  it  may  possess  itself 
of  half  Ibe  future  benefits  by  simply  paying 
the  Pullman  Company  tor  half  the  co-t  of  tbe 
cars  at  that  time  in  operation  uuder  the  com¬ 
pany. 

We  must  admit  I  hat  it  would  be  difficult  to 
devise  a  basis  more  favorable  to  the  railway 
company.  _ _ 


^^tULLMAN  CARS  IN  ENGLAND/ 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Pullman  palace  and 
sleeping  cars  on  American  railways,  and  there  are 
probably  few  regular  travellers  by  rail  who,  if  they 
have  not  visited  the  United  States,  have  not  at  some 
time  or  other  expressed  a  desire  to  test  by  personal 
experience  the  comforts  which  these  cars  afford. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  Pullman  cars  have  been 
placed  upon  the  Midland  Railway,  and  that  they 
will  shortly  be  running  regularly  on  some  of  the 
through  trains,  will  be  regarded  with  considerable 
interest  by  a  large  section  of  the  travelling  public, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  propose  to  give 
here  some  particulars  of  these  cars,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  they  afford. 

The  cars,  of  which  Mr.  Pullman  has  placed  so 


variety  "n^X!0811  line8>  are  nocessarily  of  a  great 

PidlmaT’forWeVer’-  a  m°8t  1111  the  carB  buiIt  by*Mr. 
mounted  ,on,  American  railways  are 

mounted  on  two  six- wheeled  trucks  or  bogies,  and 
tuey  are  generally  of  a  heavy  pattern,  which  has 
not  unf^^  been  objected  b  English  rail- 
5  .E  °n  ?cc0un*  of  the  great  amount  of 
wra  Sh  mV  P°iiVe8-  7°  meet  this  objection  the 
lVndTV™  k  Pullmaa  has  now  brought  to  Eng- 
been.  specially  designed,  weight  being 
frnmd*llh  e-ve?  **  wa?  possible  without  departing 
from  the  principles  of  construction,  and  each  car 

SlsVaT  .W0'^  \pair  of  trucks  having  four 
th™?;  of  “*■  »  thus  happens  that 

w  T  !*th  ]^uilal,d  Kailway  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent  departures  from  what  maybe  considered  to 
5f  theed  8tandard  P^ticc  on  the  other  side 
now.  rs  and  We-  are  not  certain  that  their 

ady  runnmg — excellent  as  they  un- 
have  suffered  somewhat  in 
Sn  !  but’  howe,ver  this  may  be,  it  is  cei 

toth  Vhe  VpT8’  they  stand,  fairly  represent 
both  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Pullman 
ffSMW  enable  the  English  travelling  pub- 
Uo  to  form  their  own  opinions  concerning  it.  6 

kojP.e  sho^y  t0  lay  before  our  readers  en- 
7Xa^  LV®  17  lman  now  on  the  Midland 
t  aXay-  meanwhile  we  shaU  give  the  leading  par 
to°Bedfo<rd  on  W  V  W,hich  a  trial  trip  wasmade 

erel  e  ent  nV  7  la8t“a  tri?  at  which  w 

on.  Pw  '  • lhe  t,W0  cars  are  of  similar  dimen 
ChV!1  i!?,  *  8aloou  ear,  intended  exclusively 
Pdf  k  use,  whilst  the  other  is  a  sleeping  car,  the 
l  theVaVti^o  bi6m3  “P®1310  of  being  stowed  away 
seats  for3?^  ’  lear“«  au  equivalent  number  of 
bndi  ki  a,*  ?f  the  passengers.  Each  car  ha 
body  51  ft.  6  in.  long  by  8  ft.  10  in.  wide  outside 

SftTin  °and10t1ild3’i.Wbi1^  the  width  ^side  is 
8 Lin  +r"'  *  \he  belght  ln8lde  at  the  centre  8 ft. 

the  rpm»fndentrai  °f  *he  roof  bein«  raiged  above 
flTwp  V'  Ea,ch  “»  as  W  have  said,  carried 
•  four: wheeled  bogies,  these  bogies  or 
“8  bemg  placed  41  ft.  apart  from  centre  to 
whilfa  hav,ng  four  3  ft-  3  in.  wooden  disc 

wheels  of  the  Mansell  pattern,  in  place  of  the  clulled 
cast-iron  wheels  so  largely  used  in  the  United  States 
The  cara  are  both  fitted  with  the  Westinghouse  aii 
S’  aJ*m<f  on  east-iron  brake  blocks  applied  to 
1VV  f  l8’  and  we,  can  testify  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  smoothness  of  action  of  this  brake 
and  to  the  absence  of  all  vibration  when  it  is  ap¬ 
plied,  an  especially  important  matter  in  the  case  of 
ca™a«88-  The  weight  of  each  car  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  Mr.  Pullman  as  19  tons  empty,  but  the 
bridge  6  n0t  y6t  bee“  actuaUy  on  the  weigh- 
Next  as  to  the  accommodation  which  the  cars 
aff°rd-  £acb  has  the  usual  end  platform,  and 
!h  is  fitted  with  the  Miller  self-acting  central 
coupling  so  largely  used  in  the  United  States,  there 
bemg  no  side  buffers.  Entering  the  saloon  car  from 
the  end  adjoining  the  sleeping  car,  we  pass  first 
through  a  short  passage  having  a  lavatory  and  water- 
closet  on  either  side,  and  thus  gain  access  to  the 
main  saloon,  a  compartment  which  occupies  about 
half  the  length  of  the  car,  and  which  contains 
eighteen  chairs  mounted  on  nickel-plated  standards, 
and  capable  of  being  turned  so  as  to  face  either 
towards  the  windows  or  towards  the  centre  of  the 
•  Beyond  the  main  saloon  are  two  private  com- 
partments,  access  to  which  is  gained  by  a  side  pas- 
sage,  while  beyond  these  again  is  the  heater  by 
which  the  car  is  warmed,  this  heater  being  placed 
the  corner  of  a  kind  of  lobby  from  which  a  door 
opens  to  the  other  end  platform.  The  wanning  of 
each  car,  we  may  mention  here,  is  effected  by  hot- 
water  pipes  communicating  with  the  heater  just 
mentioned,  and  the  result  obtained  appears  to  be  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sleeping  car  is  somewhat 
different  to  that  of  the  car  above  described.  Enter¬ 
ing  it  from  the  end  platform  adjoining  the  saloon 
cm  we  come  first  into  a  kind  of  lobby,  having  on  the 
right  hand  a  ladies’  dressing-room,  while  on  the  left 
there  leads  off  from  it  along  the  side  of  the  car  a 
very  narrow  passage  leading  to  the  main  compart¬ 
ment.  Opening  from  this  passage,  about  the  middle 
of  its  length,  is  a  transverse  passage,  from  which 
access  is  obtained  right  and  left  respectively,  to  two 
private  compartments,  each  containing  for  night 
use  one  single  and  one  double  bed,  or  a  couch  and 


|  ^^RULLMAN  CARS  IN  ENGLAND:^ 
1  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Pullman  palace  and 
sleeping  cars  on  American  railways,  and  there  are 
B  probably  few  regular  travellers  by  rail  who,  if  they 
I  have  not  visited  the  United  States,  have  not  at  some 
|  time  or  other  expressed  a  desire  to  test  by  personal 
I  experience  the  comforts  which  these  cars  afford. 

I  The  fact,  therefore,  that  Pullman  cars  have  been 
I  placed  upon  the  Midland  Railway,  and  that  they 
will  shortly  be  running  regularly  on  some  of  the 
through  trains,  will  be  regarded  with  considerable 
interest  by  a  large  section  of  the  travelling  public, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  wo  propose  to  give 
here  some  particulars  of  these  cars,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  they  afford. 

The  cars,  of  which  Mr.  Pullman  has  placed  so 


varietv  of  ’  “I®  necessarily  of  a  great 

mentain  tboirl.'  .man^  a,tcratious  aud  improve- 
H  duriuir  the  f  c®nstructl°n  having  been  introduced  I 

■  hrbfen  en™^-"  in  which  Mr-  Pullman 

■  sent  time  ng  g  d  ,n  V*elr  introduction.  At  the  pre- 

■  Pul  maT’/orWUVer’-  alm°8t  ftU  the  cars  built  Mr. 

■  luUman,  for  service  on  American  railwavs  are 

■  mounted  on  two  six-wheeled  trucks  o^bS  and 

■  not7.n  fG  generally  of  a  heavy  pattern,  which  has 

■  not  unfrequently  been  objected  to  by  English  rail- 

■  deayd  Xhtb  °n  fCC0Unlo£  amount  of 

B  cars  Xhh  M,  J0nVea-  To  meet  this  objection  the 

I  lend  u!r  u1 '  Pullm?n  has  now  brought  to  Eng- 
land  have  been  specially  designed,  weight  being 
I  fZ  tlT  eVer  ‘  Waa  P^ible  without  departing 

I  being*  mon^«dP  68  °f  COn8truction-  and  each  car 

■  ,  u8  mounted  on  a  pair  of  trucks  having  four 

I  ■,It  thus  haPP®“8  S 

H  “.the  ^Jutland  Railway  are,  to  some  ex- 

Hl  tent  departures  from  what  maybe  considered  to 

■  KlS  standard  practice  on  the  other  side  I 
M  nowers  of  sti  ’,andW0-  ar®  not  certam  that  their 
P  E  teady  runnmg — excellent  as  they  un-  1 
El  consbeoe,mL«rST:Tyun0t  have  suffered  somewhat  in  j 
33  XXt  tifj  b"  ’  h°"x;ver  this  may  be,  it  is  cer-  I 

h  ‘trj  tj.sva-Ksr 

I  j 

I  We  hope  shortly  to  lay  before  our  readers  en  I 
I  fXng8  °f  the  cars  now  on  the  MMlaiM  j 

I  Railway,  meanwhile  we  shall  give  the  leading  uar  4 

■  to  Bedford  on  Saturday  last— a  trip  at  which  we  8 

I  sTonesPburon;iaThe  V”  ““  of  ^  1 

I  fnr  li'  b  t  e  ,  a  8aloo“  ear,  intended  exclusively  I 
I  [°'dayu8e>  wh.Ut  the  other  is  a  sleeping  car,  the  1 
I  hfthirer,b,emg-CaPableof  being  stowed  away  I 
H  a  Iearin«  aQ  equivalent  number  of  I 

■  a  bodi  ^nerU8e?f  ^ passengers.  Each  car  has  I 

S  '  6  ln',.  0Dg  by, 8  ft-  10  “•  wide  outside,  1 
I  8  ftTT  f  ?°^ldl?g8’  whllst  tho  width  inside  is  fj 
I  siiAi"  and  tbe  height  inside  at  the  centre  8  ft.  'I 
I  °,entral.  PaLrt  °f  ‘he  roof  being  rai8ed  above  9 

H  the  remainder.  Each  car  is,  as  we  have  said,  carried  9 
I  wt  *  v°*  four: wheeled  bogies,  these  bogies  or  1 
M  centre  ?la.ced.  41  ft-  aPart  from  centre  to  9 
1  r  le‘\c  i  havlng  four  3  ft.  6  in.  wooden  disc  9 

H  Zhj  t°f  hA  A,IanS(i  Patturn,  in  place  of  the  chilled  ■ 
I  ®aa‘'lron  wheels  so  largely  used  in  the  United  States.  M 
B  The  cars  are  both  fitted  with  tho  Westinghouse  air  Ifl 

(■  b™k®’  ac4lnf  on  east-iron  brake  blocks  applied  to  1 
al‘jbe  wheels,  and  we  can  testify  from  personal  ex-  M 
penence  to  the  smoothness  of  action  of  this  brake,  !  I 
and  to  the  absence  of  all  vibration  when  it  is  ap-  i 
plied,  an  especially  nnportant  matter  in  the  case  of  ? 
m!1Pr|n  v.  CaiuiagnS'n  The  weight  of  each  car  is  esti-  fl 
mated  by  Mr.  Pullman  as  19  tons  empty,  but  the  4 

I  bridge  n0t  y6t  bee“  aCtUally  on  the  weigh-  3 
i  «Ne,xt  as  t°  the  accommodation  which  the  cars  'r- 
\  !flrd;  usual  end  platform,  and  i,9 

|  each  is  fitted  with  the  Miller  self-acting  central  ,* 
I  coupling  so  largely  used  in  the  United  States,  there 
H  bem«  side  buffers.  Entering  the  saloon  car  from  29 
B  the  end  adjoining  the  sleeping  car,  we  pass  first  j;S 

]  through  a  short  passage  having  a  lavatory  and  water-  8 

J  closet  on  either  side,  and  thus  gain  access  to  the  IV9 
I  main  saloon,  a  compartment  which  occupies  about  1 
j  half  the  ength  of  the  car,  and  which  contains  f 
|  eighteen  chairs  mounted  on  nickel-plated  standards,  ’ '  '  g 
]  and  capable  of  being  turned  so  as  to  face  either  I '  'I 
towards  the  windows  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  1 
car.  Beyond  the  main  saloon  are  two  private  com-  >:  I 
partments,  access  to  which  is  gained  by  a  side  pas-  -1 
sage  while  beyond  these  again  is  the  heater  by  r  ,1 
I  which  the  car  is  warmed,  this  heater  being  placed 
in  the  corner  of  a  kind  of  lobby  from  which  a  door  B 
opens  to  the  other  end  platform.  The  warming  of  '-1 
each  car,  we  may  mention  here,  is  effected  by  hot-  Wm 
water  pipes  communicating  with  the  heater  just  SB 
mentioned,  and  the  result  obtained  appears  to  be  all  1 
that  can  be  desired.  ijgfl 

The  arrangement  of  the  sleeping  car  is  somewhat  SB 
different  to  that  of  the  car  above  described.  Enter- 
mg  it  from  the  end  platform  adjoining  the  saloon  «■ 
car  we  come  first  into  a  kind  of  lobby,  having  on  the 
right  hand  a  ladies’  dressing-room,  while  on  the  left  Bi 
there  leads  off  from  it  along  the  side  of  the  car  a 
very  narrow  passage  leading  to  the  main  compart- 
ment.  Opening  from  this  passage,  about  the  middle  H 
of  its  length,  is  a  transverse  passage,  from  which  |B 
access  is  obtained  right  and  left  respectively,  to  two 
private  compartments,  each  containing  for  night  Jlfl 
use  one  single  and  one  double  bed,  or  a  couch  and  -IW 


thf,da^time-  'n,e  main  *0  enter  here  into  any  discussion  as  to  what  is" 

gg:e=H%s2  tsssS&^g 

inipsi 
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Hf” ^~»sc«;n.rP“  s^“4S^tafSK?s 
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publish  engravings  "  We  how^d^  be  the°^n  ZLTilTjtl  2KE 

no  expense  appears  to  have  been  spared  on  the 
nttings  and  decorations,  but,  to  our  eyes,  the  i 
suit  obtained  is  not  commensurate  with  the  co0u, 
there  being  too  great  a  variety  of  colours  to  be 
pleasing  We  should  also  have  preferred  seeing 
fewer  sharp  comers  about  the  mouldings,  and  f 
greater  extent  of  the  woodwork  protected  by  up 
hoktery,  but  on  this  latter  point  we  know  that  Mr. 

Pullman  holds  views  directly  opposed  to  our  ow 
he  believing  it  desirable,  on  the  score  of  cleanlinei 
to  reduce  the  trimming  to  a  minimum.  In  these 
2™  “  collisions,  however,  we  must,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  strength  of  this  plea,  own  to  a  partiality  for 
the  Protection  which  padded  surfaces  undoubtedly 
attord.  I  hese,  however,  are  matters  of  detail  which 
in  no  way  affect  the  Pullman  system  as  a  whole. 

On  Saturday  last  the  run  from  St.  Pancras  to 
Bedford,  a  distance  of  49J  miles,  was  made  in  571 
minutes,  and,  although  the  speed  was  necessarily  at 
many  parts  of  the  journey  considerably  over  the 
mean  of  about ,50  miles  per  hour,  the  steadiness  of 
the  cars  left  little  to  be  desired,  the  running  of 
Whln  prying  its  full  load,  being  par 
ticularly  smooth.  JJurrng  the  trip  the  sleeping  ca 
was  converted  into  an  hotel  car,  and  lunch  wa 
served  there,  the  manner  in  which  glasses  of  winc 
“l0rfi“8  g00d 

sssr 

nonnWCednfn  thls  cou*!try  to  become  decidedly 
P°Pu‘\r-  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this 
public  will  take  to  them  all  at 
meet  !ri^V”tbm  a  moderate  period  they  will 
meet  with  extensive  patronage.  We  have,  how 
^ ’  k?  j6  vave  8tated  in  Pro^ous  articles,  con 
int  ca™ewdh°iUh  1°  whether  the  system  of  sleep- 
*?g  ^rs  which  has  been  so  extensively  adopted  u 
U“t,ed  States  will  meet  with  general  approval 

L  thC^n  ?ha«  M^Un^d  -°  beUeVe  that  cm  such 
h’T  the  Midland,  in  which  a  large  number 
wiUmLT  m  a  ?ngle  large  compartment 

Uni  1688  favour  from  the  general  travel¬ 

ling  public  than  arrangements  giving  greater  nri- 

TtL  »In  att^g  thi8  i8  on'y  S*  thafweshoidd 
at  the  same  tune  point  out  that  the  Pullman  cars 
fJl„iPftb  e  °f  belng  modified,  as  regards  tlieir  in- 
ternal  arrang-ements,  so  as  to  afford  a  number  of 
£” ®ompartments  connected  by  a  communica- 
tion  passage  ;  but  if  once  they  are  so  divided  it l  be- 
rr»a?rti0nwhetller  shorter  four-wheeled  or 

meerthe1tmffiarnage8  W0Uldn0t  more  satisfactorily 
meet  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  English  rail- 

■oVaa°toPaShLi  That,SUch  carriages  can  be  built 
so  as  to  afford  good  accommodation  has  been 
already  proved  on  the  Continent,  the  carriages 
designed  by  Colonel  W.  D.  Mann’  being 
nnJ0M|?0Uii  f°T  1th®  coovenience  of  their 
arrangements.  It  is,  however,  not  our  intention 


pair  of  seats  for  use  in  the  daytime.  The 
compartment,  which,  as  in  the  other  car,  occupies 
about  half  the  length  of  the  vehicle,  contains  on 
each  side  four  pairs  of  seats  facing  each  other  and 
having  between  them  a  small  table.  At  night  these 
tables  are  removed,  the  Beats  drawn  out,  so  that 
each  pair  forms  a  bed,  and  another  bed— which 
during  the  daytime  is  shut  up  against  the  roof— is 
drawn  down  to  a  suitable  position  above  each  of  the 
lower  beds.  At  the  same  time  partitions  can  be 
fixed,  extending  from  the  backs  of  the  seats  up  to 
the  roof,  so  as  to  divide  the  beds  of  the  upper  rows 
from  each  other,  and  curtains  are  hung  to  shield 
the  beds  or  berths  thus  arranged  from  the  central 
passage.  In  this  way  sixteen  beds  are  provided 
the  main  compartment  in  addition  to  the  six  ci  _ 
tamed  in  the  two  private  compartments,  the  car  thus 
affording  accommodation  for  twenty-two  passengers 
in  all.  At  the  end  of  the  main  compartment 
furthest  from  that  at  which  we  are  supposed  to  have 
entered,  a  short  central  passage  leads  to  the  end 
platform,  there  being  a  lavatory  and  water-closet 
either  side  of  this  passage. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  merely 
sketched  out  the  general  arrangement  of  the  ci 
leaving  all  detailed  description  of  tho  various  c 
trivances  which  they  embody  until  we  are  able  to 
publish  engravings.  We  must,  however,  add  a  few  I 
words  here  respecting  the  general  fittings  of  the 
cars  and  their  decoration.  In  both  cars  the  seats  i 
re  upholstered  with  Utrecht  velvet,  the  floors  : —  1  - 
well  carpetted,  the  lining  panels  and  mouldings 
of  walnut,  relieved  by  gilt  chamfers,  and  the  metal 
work— such  as  the  handles  of  doors,  guard  rails  to  ( 
hot-water  pipes,  &c.-is  nickel  plated,  som. 
of  the  fittings,  however,  being  bronzed.  In  fact 
no  expense  appears  to  have  been  spared  on  the 
fittings  and  decorations,  but,  to  our  eyes,  the  re¬ 
sult  obtained  is  not  commensurate  with  the  cost,  II 
there  being  too  great  a  variety  of  colours  to  be 
pleasing  We  should  also  have  preferred  seeing 
fewer  sharp  corners  about  the  mouldings,  and 
greater  extent  of  the  woodwork  protected  by  up 
holstery,  but  on  this  latter  point  we  know  that  Mr. 
Tullman  holds  views  directly  opposed  to  our  own 
S  S&Xi*  ,d«8iraWe.  on  the  score  of  cleanliness 
to  reduce  the  trimming  to  a  minimum.  In  these 
days  of  collisions,  however,  we  must,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  strength  of  this  plea,  own  to  a  partiality  for 

afford'  T10n  Thich  padded  8urfaces  undoubtedly 
afford.  These,  however,  are  matters  of  detail  which 
no  way  affect  the  Pullman  system  as  a  whole. 

On  Saturday  last  the  run  from  St.  Pancras  to 
Bedford,  a  distance  of  49}  miles,  was  made  in  57* 
minutes,  and,  although  the  speed  was  necessarily  at 

many  parts  of  the  journey  considerably  over  the 
mdesvPc?  h°ur,  the  steadiness  of 
the  cars  left  little  to  be  desired,  the  running  of 
either  car,  when  carrying  its  full  load,  being  par 
ticularly  smooth.  During  the  trip  the  sleeping  ca 
was  converted  into  an  hotel  car,  and  Wh  wa 
served  there,  the  manner  in  which  glasses  of  winc 
ff“laJned  undisturbed  affording  good  evidence  of 
the  steady  running. 

non^t^aVeli,0n  forn?er  occasions,  expressed  oil 
convictions  that  sleeping  cars  have  only  to  be  fairly 

nonnkUrCednfn  thlS  C0UI!trjr  t0  becoinc  decidedly 
P,°PuI.a,r-  t0f  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this 
nppi  w  ira:elhn«  public  will  take  to  them  all  at 
once  but  that  within  a  moderate  period  they  will 
meet  with  extensive  patronage.  We  have  how 
Zf:  as  we  have  stated  in  previous  articTe’s.  ^n 
int^wV11^88  \°  whetber  system  of  sleep- 
the  S£\haa  hfen  so  extensively  adopted  ir 
here  St&te8  meet  with  general  approval 

here,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  cars  such 
of  heH«6  °n  the  hl'dland,  in  which  a  largo  number 
wil  meetrew?H^nerd  in  a  8fingle  large  compartment 
W  nuhlie  tt.1  f8V0Ur  from  the  general  travel- 
ting  public  than  arrangements  giving  greater  pri- 

It  the  i“8tfUUg  th.is  ft  i8  only  fust  that  we  shodd 
canaWe  oTh  p°mt  °Sttbat  the  Pullman  cars 
capable  of  being  modified,  as  regards  their  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements,  so  as  to  afford  a  number  of 
CnlTP“etmer'tS  connected  by  a  communica- 
tion  passage;  but  if  once  they  are  so  divided  itfbe- 
.es  a  question  whether  shorter  four-wheeleii  or 
ni<.prthe  t™f?rnagea-  Would  not  “ore  satisfactorily 
meet  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  English  rail- 
7o  *'a  ^hat  such  carriages  can  be  built 

jfd  good  accommodation  has  been 
already  proved  on  the  Continent,  the  carriages 
designed  by  Colonel  W.  D.  Mann’  being  eapeci- 

arrLgomtnf U0U8r.  f-°r  ,the  conveuience  of  their 
arrangements.  It  is,  howover,  not  our  intention 


.  to  enter  here  into  any  discussion  as  to  what  is 
s  the  best  form  of  sleeping  carriage  for  English 
i  railway  service,  but  rather  to  describe  what  has 
1  already  been  done  towards  providing  the  desired 
a  accommodation  on  the  Midland  Railway.  Speaking 
t  broadly,  the  success  or  non-success  of  sleeping  car- 
i  riages  here,  will  be  influenced  to  no  unimportant 
s  extent  by  [the  nature  of  the  traffic  arrangements 
j  under  which  they  are  run.  When  a  journey  lasts  a 
3  whole  night,  the  traffic  arrangements  are  of  less 
)  importance ;  but  when  a  sleeping  carriage  is  em- 
i  ployed  for  a  shorter  trip— say  between  London  and 
Liverpool  it  is  important  that  the  travellers  should 
I  not  be  turned  out  of  their  berths  at  some  unearthly 
our  in  the  morning  and  compelled  to  finish  their 
-lght  s  rest  at  an  hotel.  Either  provision  must  be 
i  made  for  “  docking”  the  sleeping  carriages  on  their 
i  arrival  at  either  terminus  at  such  early  hours,  thus 
-  allowing  the  passengers  to  occupy  their  berths 
until  a  reasonable  time  for  breakfast,  or  the  speed 
of  the  trams  must  be  diminished  so  that  a  good 
night’s  rest  may  be  obtained  on  the  journey.  The 
latter  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  were  it 
not  for  most  of  the  main  line  night  trains  carrying 
mails,  it  might  probably  be  adopted  when  the  sleep 
mg  carnage  traffic  had  been  fairly  developed 
In  conclusion  we  may  state  that  whatever 
be  the  reception  which  the  Pullman  cars  may 
with  here,  and  whether  or  not  these  cars  may  be 
the  English  sleeping  carriage  of  the  future,  the 
thanks  of  the  travelling  public  are  undoubtedly  due 
to  Mr.  Pullman  for  his  labours  in  improving  rail- 
i  way  accommodation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
|  the  success  which  he  has  attained  in  the  United 
States  has  been  thoroughly  deserved 
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/  Pullman  Palace  Care  in 

Saturday  last  a  very  succese 
commodious  carriages  was  made  i 
Railway,  the  trial  trip  being  from 
Bedford.  Mr.  Moon  says  a  mar 
railway  carriage  as  in  his  own  ho 
make  him  as  comfortable. 

The  success  of  the  Pullman  Pt 
is  recorded  by  the  facts  (which 
Railway  Service  Gazette)  thatth[ 
menced  in  1867  with  but  37  cars, 

operation  some  700. 

The  introduction  of  the  systei 
ealculated  to  increase  railway  tra’ 
if  the  charge  is  moderated  by  tl 
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PULMAN'S  CARS  ON  THE  MIDLAND  RAILWa/> 

On  Saturday  last  a  body  ot  gentlemen  interested  in  everything  which 
js  calculated  to  increase  the  comfort  of  railway  travelling  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  advantages  of  the  Pulman  system  for  a 
short  journey  from  St.  Pancras  to  Bedford  ’  and  back,  on  the 
Midland  line,  and  the  result  of  the  trip  was  such  ,3  to  convince 
them  of  its  excellence.  There  has  been  an  objection,  or  rather  a 
demurrer,  to  the  introduction  of  sleeping  cars  upon  our  English 
lines  upon  the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  our  journeys  are  short  ones 
which  may  be  performed  in  the  course  ot  a  few  hours,  it  would  be  a 
work  ot  supererogation  on  the  part  ot  the  directors  of  any  ot  our 
lines  to  introduce  them  into  the  catalogue  ot  their  rolling-stock.  It 
is  quite  true  our  roads  are  not  of  that  extreme  length  which  charac¬ 
terises  several  of  the  American  railways ;  but  still  the  Pulman  cars 
are  to  be  found  upon  railways  in  America  shorter  than  that  from 
London  to  Southampton,  and  add  considerably  to  the  enjoyments 
of  travelling.  If,  then,  the  introduction  ot  these  comfortable  and 
elegant  vehtcles  upon  short  American  railways  has  been  attended 
with  advantage,  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  trying  how  far 
we  may  be  benefited  if  we  follow  the  example  set  us  by  our  Trans¬ 
atlantic  brethren,  and  place  those  cars  upon  our  own  lines  It 
should,  too,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cars  are  of  two  descriptions. 
There  is  the  drawing-room  sleeping  car,  contrived  “  a  double  debt  to 
pay:  at  night  a  sleeping  saloon,  and  in  the  daytime  an  elegantly 
fitted  boudoir.  Again,  there  is  the  parlour  car,  for  short  lines 
and  day  travel.  The  former  is  fitted  with  kitchen  and  buffet 
and  is  in  fact,  a  hotel  upon  wheels.  In  short,  the  comfort  of  the 
traveller  is  studied  in  every  respect.  In  the  first  place,  the  cars  are 
so  strongly  built  that  they  can  pass  over  points  and  curves  with 
perfect  immunity  from  jolt  or  vibration,  and  so  far  they  preserve  the 
*  rf’Tnane"t  uwav  fr°m  injury-  In  the  next  place,  every  appliance 
that  could  be  thought  ot  has  been  brought  into  play  to  deaden  the 
noise  ;  the  ventilation  is  perfect,  there  being  a  full  current  of  fresh 
air  passing  through  the  apartment  without  creating  the  least 
draught,  while  warmth  is  secured  by  an  admirable  arrangement  ot 
hot-water  pipes  passing  under  the  seats  close  to  the  floor,  and  so  re¬ 
gulated  as  to  maintain  throughout  the  car  any  desired  temperature. 
The  pipes  once  filled,  hot  water  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  by 
passing  through  a  small  stove,  out  of  sight  in  one  end  of  the  car, 
enclosed  in  a  metal-lined  compartment,  and  secure  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  ot  conflagration  in  the  event  of  accident  to  the  train. 

Again,  as  regards  the  toilet  arrangements,  they  are  in  every  respect 
complete ;  while  the  furniture  is  the  very  excellence  of  the  cabinet- 
maker  s  art  The  length  of  the  body  of  the  cars  is  5 1  ft.  6in.,  the  out¬ 
side  width  8ft.  ioin.,  the  inside  width  8ft.  2in.,  so  that  the  walls  are 
4111.  thick,  which  must  serve  as  an  element  of  great  strength.  The 
height  inside  is  8ft.  6%in.,  so  that  there  is  in  each  car  room  to  the 
CuXteu  0  ■  '5  cubic  feet,  and  it  runs  upon  two  four-wheel  bogies, 

I  the  bearing  distance  from  the  centre  ot  one  bogie  to  the  centre  of 
|  the  other  being  41ft. 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  construction  of  these 
;  elegant  vehicles,  which  are  built  of  walnut,  inlaid  with  ebony,  and 
I  are  fitted  with  Westinghouse’s  atmospheric  breaks. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  already  stated  that  the  safety 
|  and  comfort  ot  the  traveller  is  especially  well  provided  for.  To  the 
man  of  business  the  introduction  of  these  cars  must  prove  a  great 
boon.  A  gentleman  in  that  position  wishes  to  economise  his  time. 
Let  us  say,  then,  that  a  Manchester  merchant  has  to  transact  business 
m  London  ;  he  must,  in  order  to  get  into  London  during  business 
hours,  leave  home  by  the  6.45  train.  The  journey  takes  him  five 
hours  and  a  quarter,  and  (atigued  and  fra  vel- stained  he  calls  upon 
)  correspondent.  The  interview  over  he  has,  without  any  time 
,  rdr  refreshment,  to  hurry  off  upon  his  return  journey,  and  get9  home 
about  midnight,  doubly  fatigued,  so  that  he  is,  to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
I  pression  completely  out  of  sorts  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
|,  day.  80  that  practically  he  loses  two  entire  days.  Now,  how  will  \ 
I:  stand  the  case  when  he  will  have  the  opportunity  ot  making  the  ' 
11  journey  in  Pulman s  cars?  At  the  close  of  his  clay's  business  at  I 


Manchester,  he  can  walk  up  to  the  London-road  Station,  get  into 
the  car,  and  go  to  bed.  He  is  then,  while  unconscious  of  any  move¬ 
ment,  whisked  off  to  the  metropolis,  and  awakening  in  the  morning 
as  fresh  and  refreshed  as  it  he  had  spent  the  night  in  his  own  bed¬ 
room,  he  can  make  his  toilet  and  wait  upon  his  correspondent, 
feeling  more  comfortable,  more  at  ease,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
conduct  the  business  to  his  own  satisfaction  than  if  he  had  to  enter 
upon  the  transaction  of  it  while  tired  and  travel-stained,  as  was  the 
case  before.  He  has,  too,  the  whole  day  before  him,  so  that  he  may 
turn  his  time  to  full  account ;  and  having  done  so,  he  goes  back  to 
the  terminus,  re-enters  his  car,  and  finds  himself  in  the  morning  at 
home  in  Manchester,  thoroughly  competent  to  go  through  a  full 
day’s  hard  work. 

Of  course,  where  the  companies  supply  such  superior  accommo¬ 
dation,  they  will  naturally  charge  extra  for  it,  and  this  will  be  the 
means  of  restricting  the  society  of  the  cars  to  the  more  select  por¬ 
tion  of  passengers.  To  ladies  what  a  boon  !  The  tollowing  state¬ 
ment  gives  the  experience  ot  the  use  of  these  cars  in  America  : — "  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1867  with  but  57  cars,  it  has  now  (1873)  *n  successful 
operation  nearly  700,  ot  which  119  were  added  last  year,  and  a  still 
greater  number  is  in  course  of  construction.  These  cars  traverse 
all  the  principal  lines  of  railway  in  America,  and  the  company’s  con¬ 
tracts  cover  a  mileage  of  upwards  of  30,000  miles,  comprising  nearly 
-J50  railway  companies.  Upon  these  lines  travel  has  increased  in  an 
unprecedented  ratio,  and  journeys  ot  business  men  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  night  travel,  thus  avoiding  the  tedium  of  oft- 
repeated  journeys,  saving  valuable  time  and  expense  ot  hotels.  Much 
of  the  business  heretofore  done  by  correspondence  is  now  more 
satisfactorily  and  quickly  accomplished  in  person.  Pleasure  travel 
on  the  part  of  families  has  become  a  prominent  feature  ot  railway 
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PULMAN’S  CARS  ON  THE  MIDLAND  RAILWa/' 

On  Saturday  last  a  bodyot  gentlemen  interested  in  everything  which 
is  calculated  to  increase  the  comfort  of  railway  travelling  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  advantages  of  the  Pulman  system  for  a 
short  journey  from  St.  Pancras  to  Bedford  ’  and  L  ick  on  the 
Midland  line,  and  the  result  of  the  trip  was  such  .*  to’  convince 
them  of  its  excellence.  There  has  been  an  objection,  or  rather  a 
demurrer,  to  the  introduction  of  sleeping  cars  upon  our  English 
lines  upon  the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  our  journeys  are  short  ones 
which  may  be  performed  in  the  course  ot  a  few  hours,  it  would  be  a 
work  ot  supererogation  on  the  part  ot  the  directors  of  any  ot  our 
lines  to  introduce  them  into  the  catalogue  ot  their  rolling-stock.  It 
is  quite  true  our  roads  are  not  of  that  extreme  length  which  charac¬ 
terises  several  of  the  American  railways;  but  still  the  Pulman  cars 
are  to  be  found  upon  railways  in  America  shorter  than  that  from 
London  to  Southampton,  and  add  considerably  to  the  enjoyments 
of  travelling.  If,  then,  the  introduction  ot  these  comfortable  and 
elegant  vehicles  upon  short  American  railways  has  been  attended 
with  advantage,  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  trying  how  far 
we  may  be  benefited  if  we  follow  the  example  set  us  by  our  Trans¬ 
atlantic  brethren,  and  place  those  cars  upon  our  own  lines  It 
should,  too,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cars  are  of  two  descriptions. 
There  is  the  drawing-room  sleeping  car,  contrived  “  a  double  debt  to 
pay :  at  night  a  sleeping  saloon,  and  in  the  daytime  an  elegantly 
htted  boudoir.  Again,  there  is  the  parlour  car,  for  short  lines 
and  day  travel.  The  former  is  fitted  with  kitchen  and  buffet 
and  is  in  fact,  a  hotel  upon  wheels.  In  short,  the  comfort  of  the 
traveller  is  studied  in  every  respect.  In  the  first  place,  the  cars  are 
so  strongly  built  that  they  can  pass  over  points  and  curves  with 
perfect  immunity  from  jolt  or  vibration,  and  so  far  they  preserve  the 
permanent  way  from  injury.  In  the  next  place,  every  appliance 
that  could  be  thought  ot  has  been  brought  into  play  to  deaden  the 
noise  ;  the  ventilation  is  perfect,  there  being  a  full  current  of  fresh 
air  passing  through  the  apartment  without  creating  the  least 
draught,  while  warmth  is  secured  by  an  admirable  arrangement  ot 
hot-water  pipes  passing  under  the  seats  close  to  the  floor,  and  so  re¬ 
gulated  as  to  maintain  throughout  the  car  anv  desired  temperature. 

I  he  pipes  once  filled,  hot  water  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  by 
passing  through  a  small  stove,  out  of  sight  in  one  end  of  the  car, 
enclosed  in  a  metal-lined  compartment,  and  secure  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  ot  conflagration  in  the  event  of  accident  to  the  train. 

Again,  as  regards  the  toilet  arrangements,  they  are  in  every  respect 
complete  ;  while  the  furniture  is  the  very  excellence  of  the  cabinet- 
maker  s  art.  The  length  of  the  body  of  the  cars  is  5 1  ft.  6in.,  the  out¬ 
side  width  8ft.  ioin.,  the  inside  width  8ft.  2in.,  so  that  the  walls  are 
4m.  thick,  which  must  serve  as  an  element  ot  great  strength.  The 
height  inside  is  8ft.  6%\n.,  so  that  there  is  in  each  car  room  to  the 
extent  ot  3,715  cubic  feet,  and  it  runs  upon  two  four-wheel  bogies, 

1  the  bearing  distance  from  the  centre  ot  one  bogie  to  the  centre  of 
I  the  other  being  41ft. 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  construction  of  these 
elegant  vehicles,  which  are  built  of  walnut,  inlaid  with  ebony,  and 
are  fitted  with  Westmghouse’s  atmospheric  breaks. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  already  stated  that  the  safety 
,  and  comfort  ot  the  traveller  is  especially  well  provided  for.  To  the 
man  of  business  the  introduction  of  these  cars  must  prove  a  great 
boon.  A  gentleman  in  that  position  wishes  to  economise  his  time. 
Let  us  say,  then,  that  a  Manchester  merchant  has  to  transact  business 
m  London  ;  he  must,  in  order  to  get  into  London  during  business 
hours,  leave  home  by  the  6.45  train.  The  journey  takes  him  five 
hours  and  a  quarter,  and  fatigued  and  travel- stained  he  calls  upon 
his  correspondent.  The  interview  over  he  has,  without  any  time 
for  refreshment,  to  hurry  off  upon  his  return  journey,  and  gets  home 
about  midnight,  doubly  fatigued,  so  that  he  is,  to  use  a  familiar  ex¬ 
pression  completely  out  of  sorts  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
day,  so  that  practically  he  loses  two  entire  days.  Now,  how  will 
stand  the  case  when  he  will  have  the  opportunity  ot  making  the 
journey  in  Pulman ’s  cars?  At  the  close  of  his  day's  business  at 


Manchester,  he  can  walk  up  to  the  London-road  Station,  get  into 
the  car,  and  go  to  bed.  He  is  then,  while  unconscious  of  any  move¬ 
ment,  whisked  off  to  the  metropolis,  and  awakening  in  the  morning 
as  fresh  and  refreshed  as  it  he  had  spent  the  night  in  his  own  bed¬ 
room,  he  can  make  his  toilet  and  wait  upon  his  correspondent, 
feeling  more  comfortable,  more  at  ease,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
conduct  the  business  to  his  own  satisfaction  than  it  he  had  to  enter 
upon  the  transaction  of  it  while  tired  and  travel-stained,  as  was  the 
case  before.  He  has,  too,  the  whole  day  before  him,  so  that  he  may 
turn  his  time  to  full  account ;  and  having  done  so,  he  goes  back  to 
the  terminus,  re-enters  his  car,  and  finds  himself  in  the  morning  at 
home  in  Manchester,  thoroughly  competent  to  go  through  a  full 
day’s  hard  work. 

Of  course,  where  the  companies  supply  such  superior  accommo¬ 
dation,  they  will  naturally  charge  extra  for  it,  and  this  will  be  the 
means  of  restricting  the  society  of  the  cars  to  the  more  select  por¬ 
tion  of  passengers.  To  ladies  what  a  boon  1  The  following  state¬ 
ment  gives  the  experience  ot  the  use  of  these  cars  in  America  “  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1867  with  but  37  cars,  it  has  now  (1873)  in  successful 
operation  nearly  700,  ot  which  119  were  added  last  year,  and  a  still 
greater  number  is  in  course  of  construction.  These  cars  traverse 
all  the  principal  lines  of  railway  in  America,  and  the  company’s  con¬ 
tracts  cover  a  mileage  of  upwards  of  30,000  miles,  comprising  nearly 
-450  railway  companies.  Upon  these  lines  travel  has  increased  in  an 
unprecedented  ratio,  and  journeys  ot  business  men  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  night  travel,  thus  avoiding  the  tedium  of  oft- 
repeated  journeys,  saving  valuable  time  and  expense  ot  hotels.  Much 
of  the  business  heretofore  done  by  correspondence  is  now  more 
satisfactorily  and  quickly  accomplished  in  person.  Pleasure  travel 
on  the  part  of  families  has  become  a  prominent  feature  ot  railway 


(_  the  railway  record. 

a  coil  in  a  stove  standing  in  a  separate 
compartment  adjoining  the  foot-plate  at 
r  one  end  of  the  carriag  vhieh,  being  on 

!  the  American  priuci  jf  liaving  the 

doorways  at  each  end,  has  also  a  small 
balcony,  as  it  were,  enabling  the  traveller 
to  pass  from  one  carriage  te  another  down 
the  entire  length  of  the  train. 

The  essential  advantages  gained  by  the 
Pullman  system,  of  which  the  Midland 
~ j  Pail  way  have  availed  themselves,  does 

/Vi  tyj  . »  ^  great  credit  to  them  for  their  enterprise  and 

QuUC  iUUlmaiy  jlicfffru  intelligence  in  being  the  first  to  introduce 

_ '  *  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling 

LONDON-,  SATVRDAT,  FEB.  28  1874  Public-  Indeed,  Mr.  James  Allport,  their 
H  jg^^^^^_^_=======—  1  active  and  sagacious  general  manager,  had 

already  tested  this  system  by  performing 
the  journey  of  6,000  miles,  from  New  York 
■  j  !  to  San  Francisco  and  back,  in  one  of  these 
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T»  r«»  I  *  fn « q  t?  ••  *  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,/  the  system  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in 

r'i .Vi  z  b« 

PuUman  Palace  Cur  Company  of  A...eric-,  wth  gJ  Personal  testimony  to  its  complete 
hie  secretary,  Mr.  Putnam,  and  Col  mei  |  efficiency. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


'  ; 


his  Secretary,  Mr.  Putnam,  aDd  CoPnei  efficiency. 

Gourand,  the  Ere  n  iv;  Director,  ate  now  We  cannot  do  better  than  summarise 

far“  of  our 

the  necei-ary  airang»menta  torthe  adoption  t7f  sPaco  Will  allow. 

*?’•  "'stem  on  all  the  principal  railways  in  In  the  first  place,  when  residing  at  the 

_ _  sumptuous  and  palatial  building  which 

forms  the  hotel  of  the  Midland  Railway  in 
the  most  important  city  of  the  world,  the 
traveller,  by  means  of  Pullman’s  Palace 
f  Car,  “  Drawing-room,  Sleeping  Carriage,  or 
|  Parlour  Car,”  is  placed  in  communication 
with  all  the  most  important  towns  in  Great 
Britain,  without  the  necessity  for  availing 
himself  of  any  other  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  any  other  hotel  in  the  kingdom ; 
when  these  carriages  become  universally 
aTfcpted,  he  requires  no  changing  of  his 
I  limrageinto  cabs'  or  porter’s  hands  with 

- -  — J—  J  -  theiincertajfliyof  getting  a  bed  at  an  hotel 

F TILLMAN'S  SYSTEM  ON  THE  MIBLAND  on  Mfr^HTfval  at  his  destination,  for  the 
RAILWAY’  ~  TffiTpiy  reason  that  his  bed  accompanies 

TE  gave  a  short  notice  of  this  system  him,  las  table  waits  upon  him,  and  his 
of  travelling  in  its  connection  with  the  chair  ntoves  and  turns  with  his  motions 
Midland  Railway  in  our  journal  of  the  and  his  Wishes.  He  is  supplied  with  the 
31st  ultimo.  books,  neflfcpapers,  and  the  periodicals  of  the 

No  invention  that  has  come  before  us,  day  at  an  earlier  hour  of  their  issue  than 
through  the  intervention  of  our  American  he  could  receive  them  at  the  locality  for 
cousins,  has  given  us  greater  pleasure  than  which  he  is  destined,  being  as  it  were  his 
the  perfection  of  safety,  ease,  comfort,  and  own  postman.  He  can  write  letters  and 
accommodation,  combined  with  quietude  carry  on  his  correspondence  with  as  great 
as  well  as  speed,  with  which  we  were  ease  and  comfort  aB  if  he  was  in  his  own 
spirited  away  from  town  on  Saturday  library  or  office,  and  in  perfect  privacy  if 
last,  over  fifty  miles  of  railway  metals  and  he  wishes. 

hack  again  in  the  course  of  an  agreeable  The  conductor  or  valet  accompanying 
chat,  which  seemed  not  longer  in  duration  the  carriage,  supplying  him  'with  his  slip- 
than  that  which  is  usually  attendant  on  a  pers,  his  hoots  cleaned,  his  hot  water  or  his 
morning  call,  joined  to  an  elegant  cham-  iced  water  for  his  grog  in  the  evening,  or 
pagno  luncheon,  laid  out  in  the  railway  for  his  ablutions  in  the  lavatory  forming 
carriage,  with  all  the  usual  taste  and  accom-  part  of  the  carriage,  when  he  awakens  after 
paniments  by  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond.  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  in  the  mom- 
It  was  intended  simply  as  a  preliminary  ing,  thus  making  the  railway  carriage  in 
excursion  on  the  Midland  Railway  for  the  reality  simply  an  annexe  to  his  residential 
gentlemen  forming  the  Syndicate  of  the  hotel,  and  dispensing  with  the  cost  and 
European  section  of  this  important  Com-  trouble  of  putting  up  at  any  other  estab- 
pany,  and  some  of  their  friends  interested  lishment. 

in  the  detail  of  railway  management,  both  In  effect  the  passenger  saves  money  by 
at  home  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  this  system,  as  ho  is  only  called  upon  to 
it  evidently  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  contribute  a  small  ratio  in  excess  of  the 
gentlemen  representing  railways  in  Russia  ordinary  first-class  fare  for  all  these  advan- 
and  other  foreign  countries  who  wore  pre-  tages  in  healthfulness,  unimpaired  energies, 
sent,  where  the  length  of  the  journeys  and  saving  of  time,  as  well  as  privacy,  or  com- 
the  rigdur  of  the  climate  render  the  com-  panionship  according  to  his  wishes,  with 
forts  of  perfect  ventilation,  yet  thoroughly  the  additional  safeguard  of  a  servant  speci- 
equable  aqd  agreeable  temperature  in  the  ally  appointed  by  the  Pullman  Company 
carriages,  a  matter  of  the  first  considers-  on  account  of  his  high  character  and  oblig- 

tl0“'  '  .  ing  disposition,  for  whoso  conduct  the 

We  iwero  much  struck  with  the  appli-  Pullman  Company  are  directly  responsible, 
ances  Tor  warming  the  carriages  (Baker’s  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  annoy- 
patenty,  which  consists  ol  hot  water  tubes  ance  from  lunatics,  or  disagreeable  people, 
patsiny  completely  around  the  carriages  in  to  which  we  are  liable  in  this  country,  from 
one  contiguous  pipe,  which  is  formed  into  being  “  boxed  up  ”  in  compartments  in  our 


ordinary  first  class  carriages,  and  in  the 
event  of  illness  liaving  a  weli-trained  and 
competent  attendant  immediately  at  hand. 

The  three  sleeping  or  night  carriages, 
built  at  the  Company’s  shops  at  Detroit, 
in  America,  cost  about  four  thousand 
pounds  each,  with  innumerable  patent 
devices  in  hinges,  blinds,  tables,  cushions, 
and  textile  fabric  s  of  great  elegance 
and  completeness  in  design,  the  acme  of 
cabinet  making  and  upholstery,  all  of 
which  was  explained  to  us  most  courteously 
on  the  recent  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the 
fitting  shops  at  Derby,  where  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  carriage  is  joined  together,  and 
finished,  on  being  received  from  America. 
The  names  of  the  night  carriages  completed 
for  the  Midland  Railway  are  the  “Mid¬ 
land,”  the  “  Enterprise,”  and  the  “  Ex¬ 
celsior  ;  ”  the  day  carriages  are  “  the  Leo,” 

“  The  Victoria,”  and  “  The  Britannia.” 

These  carriages  arc  about  fifty-seven  feet 
in.  length  from  end  to  end  at  the  “  coupling”  I 
joint,  which  is  peculiarly  constructed  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  accident  liable  to 
railway  porters  in  coupling  up  ordinary 
carriages,  being  arranged  with  a  sort  of 
double  spring  jaw,  which  closes  one  upon 
the  other,  being  held  fast,  when  locked  by 
a  perpendicular  bolt  or  pin,  as  well  as  by  a 
continuous  pressure  upon  central  spring 
buffers,  maintaining  an  elastic  rigidity,  if 
we  may  use  such  an  expression,  which 
counteracts  any  tendency  to  deviate  from 
the  direct  line  of  motion,  whenever  the 
momentum  arising  from  a  curve  of  the  lint, 
or  the  inequality  of  the  permanent  way 
tends  to  deflect  the  coupling  either  laterally 
or  perpendicularly  ;  in  fact  so  even  is  the 
motion  of  the  carriage,  the  double  flooring 
being  filled  in  with  soft  material,  shavings, 
etcetera,  and  the  motion  parts  being  lined 
with  indian  rubber  for  the  deadening  of 
sound, none  of  theincessantwhirrand clatter 
of  the  wheels,  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  ordinary  railway  travelling,  is  heard ; 
nor  indeed  have  we  in  these  vehicles  tha 
jar  and  jolting,  which  is  obviated  by  the 
bogie  construction  of  the  undercarriage 
accommodating  itself  to  the  curves  of  the 
railway  metals,  each  bogie  running  on  four 
wheels,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  the 
bearing  points  of  the  carriage  being  about 
forty-two  feet  apart,  on  three  pair  of  eliptie 
springs,  with  two  pair  of  spiral  springs  to 
•ach  bogie,  the  grease  boxes  of  the  axles 
being  so  constructed,  as  to  enable  a  new 
axle  hearing  to  be  adjusted,  without  removal 
of  the  carriage  from  the  line,  but  in  fact, 
“hot  hearings”  are  unknown  to  these 
carriages. 

The  steps  to  ascend  each  carriage  are  ad¬ 
justable  to  the  various  heights  of  station 
platforms,  with  admirably  arranged  hand 
guards  and  railings  round  the  balcony  at 
each  end  of  the  carriage,  rendering  accident 
from  feebleness  or  carelessness  practically 
impossible. 

The  body  of  these  carriages,  unusually 
long  for  this  country,  is  constructed 
on  the  girder  principle,  and  could  be 
suspended  on  a  point  in  the  centre 
without  apparent  deflexion,  much  like 
the  construction  of  the  Menai  Bridge, 
thus  rendering  the  possibility  of  telescoping  1 
in  a  railway  accident  quite  impossible,  even 
if  the  system  of  Westinghouse’s  air  brakes 
was  not  provided,  by  which  it  is  stated  a 
train  of  these  carriages  can  he  stopped  by 
the  engine  driver  turning  a  handle  on  his  ; 
engine  in  the  distance  of  a  couple  of 
lengths— say  150  feet — separate  hand 
power  brakes  are  also  fitted  on  to  each 
carriage. 

The  lighting,  as  indeed,  all  the  fittings 


Cjrc  Siultajr  gcmir. 
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In  ff|  U-  to  “  S.  R.,"  wp  are  informed  that  Mr- 
A.  B.  Pullman,  the  Vioe-Pr  anient  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  of  A  n. eric»,  wth 
his  Hecmiary,  Mr.  Puiuam,  and  Colne' 
Gournnd,  the  Exeuiv-  Director,  aie  now 
etayn.g  at  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  Saint 
Paiicr*;i  > Station,  N.  W.,  for  thepurpoaonf  making 
the  nccei-ary  airang. menu  lorthe  adoption  uf 
t'  i«  a\  stem  on  all  the  principal  railways  in 


BULL  MAH’S  SYSTEM  OH  THE  MIBLAND 
RAILWAY. 

gavo  a  short  notice  of  this  system 
of  travelling  in  its  connection  with  the 
Midland  Railway  in  our  journal  of  the 
31st  ultimo. 

No  invention  that  has  come  before  us, 
through  the  intervention  of  our  American 
cousins,  has  given  us  greater  pleasure  than 
I  the  perfection  of  safety,  ease,  comfort,  and 
I  accommodation,  combined  with  quietude 
as  well  as  speed,  with  which  wo  were 
,  spirited  away  from  town  on  Saturday 
last,  over  fifty  miles  of  railway  metals  and 
back  again  in  the  course  of  an  agTceable 
chat,  which  seemed  not  longer  in  duration 
than  that  which  is  usually  attendant  on  a 
morning  call,  joined  to  an  elegant  cham¬ 
pagne  luncheon,  laid  out  in  the  railway 
carriage,  with  all  the  usual  taste  and  accom¬ 
paniments  by  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond. 

It  was  intended  simply  as  a  preliminary 
excursion  on  the  Midland  Railway  for  the 
gentlemen  forming  the  Syndicate  of  the 
European  section  of  this  important  Com¬ 
pany,  and  some  of  their  friends  interested 
in  the  detail  of  railway  management,  both 
at  homo  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
it  evidently  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
gentlemen  representing  railways  in  Russia 
and  other  foreign  countries  who  were  pre¬ 
sent,  where  the  length  of  the  journeys  and 
the  rigour  of  the  climate  render  the  com¬ 
forts  of  perfect  ventilation,  yet  thoroughly 
equable  aqd  agreeable  temperature  in  the 
carriages,  a  matter  of  the  first  considera¬ 
tion.  \ 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  appli¬ 
ances  Tor  warming  the  carriages  (Baker's 
patent!,  which  consists  of  hot  water  tubes 
paieinlg  completely  around  the  carriages  in 
one  contiguous  pipe,  which  is  formed  into 


a  coil  in  a  stove  standing  in  a  separate  ordinary  first  class  carriages,  and  in  the 
compartment  adjoining  the  foot-plate  at  event  of  illness  having  a  well-trained  and 
one  end  of  the  carrier  »hieh,  being  on  competent  attendant  immediately  at  hand 
,  the  American  princi  jf  having  the  The  three  sleeping  or  night  carriages, 
doorways  at  each  end,  1ms  also  a  small  built  at  the  Company’s  shops  at  Detroit’ 
balcony  as  it  were,  enabling  the  traveller  in  America,  cost  about  four  thousand* 
to  pass  from  one  carriage  te  another  down  pounds  each,  with  innumerable  patent 
the  entire  length  of  the  train.  devices  in  hinges,  blinds,  tables,  cushions, 

1  he  essential  advantages  gained  by  the  and  textile  fabric  b  of  great  elegance 
1  allman  system,  of  which  the  Midland  and  completeness  in  design,  the  acme  of 
Railway  have  availed  themselves,  does  cabinet  making  and  upholstery,  all  of 
great  credit  to  them  for  their  enterprise  and  which  was  explained  to  us  most  courteously 
intelligence  in  being  the  first  to  introduce  on  the  recent  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the 
them  lor  the  benefit  of  tho  travelling  fitting  shops  at  Derby,  where  the  whole 
,  public.  Indeed,  Mr.  James  Allport,  their  fabric  of  the  carriage  is  joined  together,  and 
active  and  sagacious  general  manager,  had  finished,  on  being  received  from  America, 
already  tested  tins  system  by  performing  The  names  of  the  night  carriages  completed 
the  journey  of  6,000  miles,  from  New  York  for  the  Midland  Railway  are  the  “Mid- 
to  ban  I  rancieco  and  back,  in  one  of  these  land,”  the  “  Enterprise,”  and  the  “  Ex- 
Pullman  Carnages  occupying  12  days  in  celsior  the  day  carriages  are  “the  Leo.” 
transit ;  and  being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  «  The  Victoria,”  and  “  The  Britannia.” 
the  system  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  These  carriages  are  about  fifty-seven  feet 
railway  travelling,  he  was  enabled  to  in  length  from  end  to  end  at  the  “  coupling” 
give  personal  testimony  to  its  complete  joint,  which  is  peculiarly  constructed  to 
efficiency.  avoid  the  possibility  of  accident  liable  to 

Wo  cannot  do  better  than  summarise  railway  porters  in  coupling  up  ordinary 
the  advantages  as  far  as  the  limits  of  our  carriages,  being  arranged  with  a  sort  of 
SpaTCne ,  double  spring  jaw,  which  closes  one  upon 

In  the  first  place  when  residing  at  the  the  other,  being  held  fast,  when  locked  by 
sumptuous  and  palatial  building  which  a  perpendicular  bolt  or  pin,  as  well  as  by  a 
forms  the  hotel  of  the  Midland  Railway  in  continuous  pressure  upon  central  spring 
the  most  important  city  of  the  world,  the  buffers,  maintaining  an  elastic  rigidity  if 
traveller,  by  means  of  Pullman’s  Palace  wo  may  use  such  an  expression,  which 
Car  Drawing-room,  Sleeping  Carriage,  or  counteracts  any  tendency  to  deviate  from 
iarlour  Car,  is  placed  in  communication  the  direct  line  of  motion,  whenever  the 
with  all  the  most  important  towns  in  Great  momentum  arising  from  a  curve  of  the  line 
Bntain  without  the  necessity  for  availing  or  the  inequality  of  the  permanent  wav 
himself  of  any  other  sleeping  accomraoda-  tends  to  deflect  the  coupling  either  laterally 
tmn  m  any  other  hotel  in  the  kingdom  ;  or  perpendicularly  ;  in  fact  so  even  is  the 
when  these  carriages  become  universally  motion  of  the  carriage,  the  double  flooring 
adopted,  he  requires  no  changing  of  his  being  filled  in  with  soft  material,  shavings! 
lukage  into  caljs  or  porter’s  hands  with  etcetera,  and  the  motion  parts  being  lined 
Kie\incertaijjby  of  getting  a  bed  at  an  hotel  with  indian  rubber  for  the  deadening  of 
o n  mft.  wfi'ival  at  his  destination,  for  the  sound,  none  of  the  incessant  whirrand  clatter 
'  "sflraplireason  that  his  bed  accompanies  of  the  wheels,  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
him,  hjs  table  waits  upon  him,  and  his  in  ordinary  railway  travelling,  is  heard ; 
chair  rdtives  and  turns  with  his  motions  nor  indeed  have  we  in  these  vehicles  the 
and  his  feshos.  He  is  supplied  with  the  jar  and  jolting,  which  is  obviated  by  the 
books,  newspapers,  and  the  periodicals  of  the  bogie  construction  of  the  undercarriage 
day  at  an  earl  ier  hour  of  their  issue  than  accommodating  itself  to  the  curves  of  the 
he  could  receive  them  at  the  locality  for  railway  metals,  each  bogie  running  on  four 
which  he  is  destined,  being  as  it  were  his  wheels,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  the 
own  postman.  He  can  write  letters  and  bearing  points  of  the  carriage  being  about 
carry  on  his  correspondence  with  as  great  forty-two  feet  apart,  on  three  pair  of  eliptic 
ease  and  comfort  as  if  he  was  in  his  own  springs,  with  two  pair  of  spiral  springs  to 
library  or  office,  and  in  perfect  privacy  if  each  bogie,  the  grease  boxes  of  the  axles 
he  wishes.  ‘  r  being  so  constructed,  as  to  enable  a  new 

The  conductor  or  valet  accompanying  axlebearing  to  be  adjusted,  without  removal 
the  carriage,  supplying  him  -with  his  slip-  of  tho  carriage  from  the  line,  but  in  fact, 
pers,  Ills  boot3  cleaned,  his  hot  water  or  his  “  hot  hearings  ”  are  unknown  to  these 
iced  water  for  his  grog  in  the  evening,  or  carriages. 

for  his  ablutions  in  the  lavatory  forming  The  steps  to  ascend  each  carriage  are  ad- 
part  of  the  carriage,  when  he  awakens  after  justable  to  the  varieus  heights  of  station 
a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  in  the  mom-  platforms,  with  admirably  arranged  hand 
ing,  thus  making  the  railway  carriage  in  guards  and  railings  round  the  balcony  at 
reality  simply  an  annexe  to  his  residential  each  end  of  the  carriage,  rendering  accident 
hotel,  and  dispensing  with  the  cost  and  from  feebleness  or  carelessness  practically 
trouble  of  putting  up  at  any  other  estab-  impossible. 

lishment.  __  The  body  of  these  carriages,  unusually 

In  effect  the  passenger  saves  money  by  long  for  this  country,  is  constructed 
this  system,  as  he  is  only  called  upon  to  on  the  girder  principle,  and  could  be 
contribute  a  small  ratio  in  excess  of  the  suspended  on  a  point  in  the  centre 
ordinary  first-class  fare  for  all  these  advan-  without  apparent  deflexion,  much  like 
tages  in  healthfulness,  unimpaired  energies,  the  construction  of  the  Menai  Bridge, 
saving  of  time,  a3  well  as  privacy,  or  com-  thus  rendering  the  possibility  of  telescoping 
panionship  according  to  his  wishes,  with  in  a  railway  accident  quite  impossible,  even 
tho  additional  safeguard  of  a  servant  speci-  if  the  system  of  Westinghouse’s  air  brakes 
ally  appointed  by  the  Pullman  Company  was  not  provided,  by  which  it  is  stated  a 
on  account  of  his  high  character  and  oblig-  train  of  these  carriages  can  be  stopped  by 
ing  disposition,  for  whose  conduct  the  the  engine  driver  turning  a  handle  on  his 
Pullman  Company  are  directly  responsible,  engine  in  the  distance  of  a  couple  of 
thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  annoy-  lengths— say  150  feet— separate  hand 
anco  from  lunatics,  or  disagreeable  people,  power  brakes  are  also  fitted  on  to  each 
to  which  we  are  liable  in  this  country,  from  carriage. 

being  "  boxed  up”  in  compartments  in  our  The  lighting,  os  indeed,  all  the  fittings 


Pullman  Oars  in  England.  t  iU  ,  4 , 

Fiii.iinm  inn  in  its  issue  of  February  27,  notea  the  fact  that 

Hwbinc  19  tons  aiul  with  four-wheel  trucks.  They  are 
Luimxjf  with  We»tin«houaf  brakes,  Miller  platfonn  And 
coupler  and  Baker  hot-water  heater.  Engweetmg  believes 
that  a  considerable  sleeping-car  traffic  may  be  developed  on 
Knglish  lilies. 


ivme/C 


YANKEE  IDEAS  IE  II8LAID. 

The  English  newspaper  interest  has 
been  delighted  by  the  Introduction  of 
two  American  novelties  in  connection 

:th  railroad  management  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  One  of  them  is  the  agreeable  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  free  railroad  excursion,  for 
the  special  delectation  of  members  of 
the  press.  This  is  an  obsolete 
American  luxury.  At  least  It  must 
be  such  in  several  States  in  this 
Union,  the  const! tntionrof  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  issuing  of  froe  railroad  passes. 
The  English  journalists*  have  yet  to  be 
taught  the  pleasures  of  this  sort  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  to  become  tired  of  it,  as  we 
have.  The  other  American  novelty  which 
has  excited  our  transatlantic  brethren  is 
the  palace  car,  a  convenience  to  which 
we  are  well  accustomed  in  lids  country, 
but  which  the  benighted  Britishers  do 
,  not  understand.  John  Bull  is  quite  sur¬ 
prised  at  the,  .idea  which  never  struck 
him  before,  and  which  in  fact  had  to  be 
forced  upon  him  by  Americans  who  saw 
their  advantage  in  the  operation.  Al¬ 
though  railroads  were  commenced  in 
England,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
in  improving  upon  thoir  first  models  the 
English  are  very  slow. 

When  Georoi?  Francis  Train  tried 
to  do  the  only  sensible  thing  which  he 
« ever  did  in  his  life,  to  wit.,  to  introduce 
•  passenger  railways  in  the  British  towns 
and  cities,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  were] 
some  horrible  ••riminnl  who  had  medi¬ 
tated  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  they  seized  upon  him  and 
thrust  him  into  jail  for  daring  to  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  slow,  very  slow, 
course  of  British  improvements.  And 
here  comes  the  American  palace  cars, 
“with  mechanical  contrivances,”  says 
the  Thunderer,  “of  the  ingenuity  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  recognize  and  de¬ 
scribe  as  American.”  The  limes  placidly 
approves  of  this  Yankee  innovation,  and 
whether  Pullman’s  editorial  excursion 
was  not  got  up  In  the  true  Yankee  style, 
with  champagne,  etc.,  which  are  other 
American  inventions  not  hitherto  known 
in  Great  Britain,  we  can  at  least  guess. 


ftilu  Westfield  Republican.  | 

LOCAL,  LITRKAKT  AND  HISCELLANKOCS  j 


Wkumspat  Mousing,  Mab.  18,  1874. 


|£e  PULLMAN  CABS  IN  GREAtH* 

BRITAIN, 

We  notloe  in  the  London  Railway 
Record  of  Feb.  28  a  most  flattering  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Cars, 
which  have  recently  been  placed  upon 
the  Midland  Railway.  These  palace 
eam  are  a  source  of  great  wonder  to  our 
British  cousins,  and  tlie  praise  accorded 
to  Mr.  Pullman,  who  is  now  in  London, 
is  unbounded.  The  oars  were  made  ip 
Detroit  and  shipped  to  London  in  sec¬ 
tions.  Americans  we  free  to  admit 
merit  in  the  inventions  of  their  country¬ 
men,  but  tills  is  not  so  readily  aeoorded 
by  the  Briton ;  yet  Mr.  P.  seems  to  aarry 
everything  before  him  wherever  he  goes,' 


Pullman  Cars  in  England.  ’  ,74W| 

f nmuMriM  in  its  issue  of  February  27,  notes  the  fart  that 
P^bnan  care?wmil.l  begin  running  regularly  on  the  Midland 
Railway  shortly,  and  describes  a  parlor  and  a  sleeping  car 
which  had  been ’constructed  and  imported.  They  were  pur-  i 
noselv  made  lighter  than  the  ordinary  American  Pullman  car, 
fvSiim  19  funs,  and  with  four-wheel  trucks.  They  are 
equipped  with  Westing house  brakes,  Miller  platform  ind 
coupler,  and  Baker  hot-water  heater.  Erujmeetmg  belieres  i 
that  a  considerable  sleeping-car  traBlc  may  bo  developed  on 
English  liqes. 


f  Yankee  ideas  in  enuland.  j 

The  English  newspaper  interest  has 
Jbeen  delighted  by  the  Introduction  of 
j  two  American  novelties  in  connection 
with  railroad  management  in  that  coun- 
j  try.  One  of  them  ia  the  agreeable  expe- 
i  rience  of  a  free  railroad  excursion,  for 
the  special  delectation  of  members  of 
the  press.  This  is  an  obsolete 
American  luxury.  At  least  it  must  *f 
bo  such  in  several  States  in  this 
Union,  the  conatitutionsof  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  Issuing  of  free  railroad  passes. 
The  English  journalists-  have  yet  to  be  t 
taught  the  pleasures  of  this  sort  of  enjoy-  , 
rnent,  and  to  b^couia  tired  of  it,  as  we  <J 
have.  Tho  other  Americas  novelty  which  a 
has  excited  our  transatlantic  brethren  is  ,! 
the  palace  car,  a  convenience  to  which  <. 
we  are  well  accustomed  in  this  country,  1 
but  which  the  benighted  Britishers  do  j 
,  not  understand.  John  IIult  is  quite  sur-  , 
prised  at  the,  idea  which  never  struck  * 
him  before,  and  Which  in  fact  had  to  be  8 
forced  upon  him  by  Americans  who  saw  J* 
their  advantage  in  the  operation.  Al-  i 
though  railroads  were  commenced  in  » 
England,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  * 
in  improving  upon  thoir  first  models  the  tf 
English  are  very  slow, 
i  When  Georot!  Francis  Train  tried  * 
to  do  the  only  sensible  thing  which  he 
i  ever  did  in  his  life,  to  wit.,  to  introduce  » 

•  passenger  railways  in  the  British  towns  11 
and  cities,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  were 
some  horrible  ••riminal  who  had  medi-  c 
tated  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Con-  i! 
stitution,  and  they  seized  upon  him  and  * 
thrust  him  into  jail  for  daring  to  attempt  d 
to  interfere  with  the  slow,  very  slow,  i 
course  of  British  improvements.  And 
here  comes  the  American  palace  cars,  ' 
“with  mechanical  contrivances,”  says  l, 
the  Thunderer,  “of  the  ingenuity  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  recognize  and  de-  | 
scribe  as  American.”  The  l\mes  placidly  ’ 
approves  of  this  Yankee  innovation,  and 
whether  Pullman’s  editorial  excursion 
was  not  got  up  in  the  true  Yankee  style, 
with  champagne,  etc.,  which  are  other 
American  inventions  not  hitherto  known 
in  Great  Britain,  we  can  at  least  guess. 


OVvATl\crr'<V. 


The  Pullman  Palace  cars  are  meeting  with 
general  approbation  in  England.  A  day  or  two 
since  the  press  of  London  went  on  an  excursion 
in  a  Pullman  train  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and 
yesterday  the  London  Timex  remarked  con¬ 
cerning  the  cars :  “  Everything  fits  closely 

and  works  smoothly  ;  the  eye  falls  every¬ 
where  upon  the  mechanical  contrivances 
of  that  ingenuity  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
recognize  and  describe  as  American.”  This  is 
a  high  compliment  to  American  ingenuity;  but 
one  cannot  help  fancying,  from  tho  elaborate 
dignity  with  which  the  writer  tried  to  say  that 
the  Pullman  car  is  an  ingenious  invention,  that 
he  had  chiefly  in  mind  the  mixed  drinks  of  our 
country— those  evidences  of  American  ings- 
^iiuity  which  our  English  writers  never  fail  to 


pfi,0KD0N,  March  23,-Seventy  journalists  we 
an  excursion  Saturday  over  the  Midland  Railr 

.papers  are  enthusiastic  over  this  new 
ture  in  English  railway  travel.  The 
says:  “  Everything  fits  closely  and  works  smo 
The  eye  falls  everywhere  upon  the  mechanics 
trivanees  of  that  ingenuity  which  we  are  accus 
to  recognize  and  describe  as  American.  Now  I 


Westfield  gepwbliean. 

LOCAL,  LITERARY  AND  HISCELLANKOCS  ! 


Wruxispat  Morning,  Mar.  18,  1874. 


4&E  PULLMAN  CARS  IN  GREAT' 
f  BRITAIN, 

We  notice  in  the  London  Railway 
Record  of  Feb.  28  a  most  flattering  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Cars, 
which  have  recently  been  placed  upon 
the  Midland  Railway.  These  palace 
cam  are  a  eource  of  great  wonder  to  our 
British  oousine,  ami  the  praise  accorded 
to  Mr.  Pullman,  who  is  now  in  London, 
is  unbounded.  The  cars  were  made  in 
Detroit  and  ahipped  to  Jjondon  in  sec¬ 
tions.  Americans  we  free  to  admit 

merit  in  the  invention*  of  tli«ir  country- 1 
!  men,  but  tllla  is  not  so  readily  aeoorded  j 
'  by  the  Briton ;  yet  Mr.  P.  seem*  to  oarry  j 
everything  before  him  wherever  he  goes,  j 


fNING  TRANSCRIPT 


BNDAY,  haech  S8,  1W*. 


BRIEF  JOTTINGS. 


London  Railway  Service  Gazette,! 
cannet  help  congratulating  railway  travel-  I 
n  the  fact  that  the  Pullman  system  is  at  last 
adopted  in  England.”  ^1 


NEW  YORK  HERALD 


BROADWAY  AND  ANN  STREET. 


JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT, 

PROPRIETOR. 


TRIPLE  SHEET. 


iKew  York,  Tuesday,  March  34,  1874. 


PRESSMEN  PRAISING  AMERICAN  PALACE  CARS.  | 
Seventy  journalists  went  on  an  excursion  Satur¬ 
day  over  the  Midland  Railroad  in  Pullman  palace 
cars,  ana  this  morning  the  papers  are  enthusiastic 
over  this  new  feature  in  English  railway  travel. 
•The  Time*  says:— “Everything  fits  closely  and 
■works  smi  othly,  the  eye  falls  everywhere  upon  the 
mechanical  contrivances  of  that  ingenuity  which 
•we  are  accustomed  to  recognize  ana  describe  as 
American.  Now  that  it  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Mr.  Pullman’s  enterprise  will  not  he  limited  to 
.England."  _ _ 


Civilization  in  England. — The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  palace  cars  in  England  is  hailed  by 
the  British  journalists  with  more  than  ordinary 
delight.  We  congratulate  the  Europeans  upon 
(heir  ability  to  ride  and  sleen  at  the  same  time. 


I 

L 
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Riding  it 
Upona 


outstretching 

ip-fetching 


FRIDAY  MORNING.  MARCH  27,  1874. 


FINANCIAL. 


s  heretofore 
itisfactorily 


nd  quickly  accomplished  in  person.  Plei 
ling,  on  the  part  of  families,  bastlier 


(Rowing  is  a  summary  of  the  “  Pullman  con- 
is  made  with  the  principal  railway  companies 
■tea,  and  with  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
ind :  The  Pullman  company  furnishes,  at  its 
pense,  the  cars  complete,  two  employes  to 
conductor  and  a  servant),  keeps  in  good  or- 
repair.  and  renews  and  improves  the  carpets, 
ery  and  bedding,  and  receives,  as  its  only 
sation,  the  extra  price  voluntarily  paid  by 
oiler  for  the  privilege  of  riding  in  them.  The 
company  transports  the  cars,  lights,  warms 
ips  them  iii  order  and  repair,  except  as  abovo 
led  (being  only  a  part  of  that  which  the  com- 


The  Pullman  Palaco  Car  Company  have 
recently  introduced,  on  some  of  the  English 
railroads,  their  celebrated  “parlor”  and 
“sleeping  cars,”  which  seem  to  give  great 
satisfaction.  Although  a  decided  innovation 
for  John  Bull,  he  seems  to  take  kindly  to 
this  Americanism,  ami  well  lie  might,  for 
these  cars  are  as  much  superior  to  anything 
known  there  previously,  as  a  common  car 
here  is  to  an  old  stage  coach.  After  giving  a 
description  of  the  cars,  so  familiar  to  tbo 
travelling  public  fn  this  country,  ami  stating 
the  advantages  to  be  realized,  the  London 
Railway  Service  Gazette  states: 

That  these  expectations  were  realized  la  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  success  of  the  "  Pullman  Palaco  Car 


lan  company  for  t 
aluakle  patents  i 
igfor  the  time,: 
saved  the  cost  am 
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IN  TNG  TRANSCRIPT  I 


BRIEF  JOI1IMOS. 


i)  London  Ilallway  Service  Gazette, 


CWft^o"?b$Jr  cuA/'VWcuv 

JOHN  BILL  TO  PCLL1BAS«' 

Biding  In  a  Pullman 
Upon  a  British  rail, 

There  came  a  very  full  man 


NEW  YORK  IIERALU 


JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT, 

PROPRIETOR. 

TRIPLE  SH E E T. 


Civilization  in  England. — The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  palace  cars  in  England  is  hailed  by 
the  British  journalists  with  more  than  ordinary 
delight.  We  congratulate  the  Europeans  upon 
(heir  ability  to  ride  and  sleen  at  the  same  time. 


|kn3imt  gailjjr  (Slflbe, 

_  FRIDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  27,  1874. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  have 
recently  introduced,  ou  some  of  the  English 
railroads,  their  celebrated  “parlor”  and 
“sleeping  cars,”  which  seem  to  give  great 
satisfaction.  Although  a  decided  innovation 
for  John  Bull,  he  seems  to  take  kindly  to 
Hits  Americanism,  and  well  lie  might,  for 
these  cars  are  as  much  superior  to  anything 
known  there  previously,  as  a  common  car 
here  is  to  an  old  stage  coach.  After  giving  a 
description  of  the  cars,  so  familiar  to  the 
travelling  public  in  this  country,  and  stating 
the  advantages  to  be  realized,  the  London 
Railway  Service  Gazette  states: 


Company  ,**  Beginning  in  1867  with  but  37  care,  it 
has  now  in  successfnl  operation  about  700,  o£  which 
119  were  added,  last  year.  These  cars  traverse  all  the 
principal  lines  of  railway  in  America,  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contracts  cover  a  mileage  cf  upwards  of  30,- 
000  miles.  Upon  these  lines  travelling  has  increased 
largely,  and  journeys  of  business  men  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  the  night,  thus  avoiding  the  tedium 
of  oft-repeated  journeys,  saving  valuable  time  and 
expense  of  hotels.  Mitch  of  the  buriness  heretofore 
dene  by  correspondence  is  now  more  satisfactorily 
and  quickly  accomplished  in  person.  Pleasure  trav¬ 
elling,  on  the  part  of  families,  has  there  become  a 
prominent  feature  of  railway  business. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  “  Pullman  con¬ 
tract,”  as  made  with  the  principal  railway  companies 
in  America,  and  with  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
of  England :  The  Pullman  company  furnishes,  at  its 
own  expense,  the  cars  complete,  two  employes  to 
each  (a  conductor  and  a  servant),  keeps  in  good  or¬ 
der  and  repair,  and  renews  and  improves  the  carpets, 
upholstery  and  bedding,  and  receives,  as  its  only 
compensation,  the  extra  price  voluntarily  paid  by 
the  traveller  for  the  privilege  of  riding  in  them.  The 
railway  company  transports  the  ears,  lights,  warms 
and  keeps  them  in  order  and  repair,  except  as  above 
mentioned  (being  only  a  part  of  that  which  the  com¬ 
pany  must  in  any  case  do  with  its  own  carriages),  anc 
receives  from  the  traveller  the  whole  of  the  usna 
‘  first-class  fare.  In  a  word,  the  railway  companj 
pays  nothing  to  the  Pullman  company  for  the  use  oi 
its  laigo  capital,  many  valuable  patents  and  grea1 
experience.  It  pays  nothing  for  the  time,  labor ^m 
expense  of  the  trial.  It  is  saved  the  cost  and  interes 
of  the  carriages,  which  it  must  otherwise  have  fo 
carrying  its  passengers,  while  its  traffic  and  revenui 
are  inevitably  increased  through  the  greater  com 
forts  afforded  by  the  Pullman  company.  After  al 
this,  if  the  railway  company  find  it  has  given  a  con 
tract  of  value,  at  any  time  within  a  year,  when  tb 
risk  would  be  passed  and  the  value  determined,  I 
may  possess  Itself  of  half  the  future  benefits  by  Sim 


Iiwra-Atotfe  dfoHmaratf 

iy  JOURNAL. 

^ZOlfDON.  SATVSDAT,  If  All  OS  7,  1874. 

TH*  PULLMAN  SYSTEM  OP  TRAVELLING, 
AMD  THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

The  American  idea  of  greased  lightning  is 
approached  in  the  nearest  possible  manner 
by  this  system  of  locomotion  about  to  be 
adopted  generally,  we  hope,  on  the  rail- 1 
ways  in  England.  We  may  now,  by  the 
aid  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
retire  to  rest,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  a  bedpost  be  wafted  away  under 
corerof  “nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep  ’’  into  any  region  of  the  land  we  may 
(desire  which  is  approachable  by  the  iron 
road  of  the  Midland  .Railway.  The  palatial 
chwacteriatics  of  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel ' 
•t  St.  Pancras,  with  its  elegant  and  light 

■rotatecturalembdltehments,  supplemented 

“  they  are  so  appropriately  by  Pullman’s 
Palace  Cars  for  locomotion  seem  to  carry  || 
.us  into  the  regions  of  romance,  beyond  the  I 
limits  of  daily  life  and  earthly  care.  The  j| 
i  petty  troubles  of  paterfamilias  in  the  centre  1 

°i  ji  j  of  ParceIs  aQd  portmanteaus,  | 
poodle  dogs  and  picanninies  clustering  I 
roiifld  his  anxious  and  excited  spouse,  give  ' 
>laoe  by  this  system  to  a  calm  and  dignified 
leisure,  by  which  the  traveller,  who  avail* 
himself  of  the  advantages  offered  !o  hinT 
may  commit  his  luggage  under  the 
American  plan  of  checking  and  registra  ' 
ticn,  eventually  to  be  adopted  by  this . 
^Company,  himself  and  his  family,  poodle 
Included,  to  a  parlour  cur  and  sleeping  1 
carnage,  where,  devoid  of  core  and  every-  . 
thing  but  dressing  bag  and  roc  de  nuit,  he  , 
may  retire  to  repose,  awakening  only  at  i 
his  journey’s  end  in  Scotland,  or  any  other  . 
land  that  lie  wishes,  in  a  placid  and  serene  , 
state  of  mind,  free  from  fuss  or  irritation.  ] 
All  these  advantages  as  a  man  of  leisure  I , 
he  can  command  for  a  trifling  disbursement  1 
of  a  few  shillings  in  addition  to  the  f 
ordinary  first-class  fare.  ® 

If,  however,  he  be  a  man  of  business  i 
Miose  tune  is  so  precious  that  he  can  barely  . 
six  hours  for  sleep,  he  may  in  these  t 
i‘"i®  8leepmg  cars,  carry  on  his  correspon-  J 
nee,  write  his  letters,  peruse  the  daily  t 
records  of  the  funds,  the  markets,  the  tele-  a 
grams,  and  the  news  of  home;  and  foreign  c 
affairs,  all  of  which  will  be  supplied  to  n 
in  .tbe  latest  edition  of  the  newspapers,  c 
and  finish  up  with  a  glass  of  grog  as  a  night  a 
cap,  before  turning  into  a  comfortable  bed  f« 
for  his  nights  rest,  with  a  valet  to  awaken  I  c 
him  in  the  morning,  and  supply  him  with  I 
his  slippers  or  his  boots  oleaned,  his  hot  or  1 1, 
Id  water  for  his  ablutions  in  the  lavatory  I  << 
mining  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  a  cup  „ 
offee  with  a  cold  collation  for  his  break-  ,7 
,  if  he  may  desire  it  in  the  carriage,  ‘ 
e  he  may  issue  out  to  attend  to  his 
se  in  the  North ;  or  if  on  pleasure  “ 
t  he,  may,  doable  barrel  under  his  arm,  Z 
fly  rod  in  his  hand,  step  out  on  to  the  l 
Barest  mountain  side,  and  flutter  the  ° 
feathers  of  the  grouse,  or  to  the  neighbour- 
mg  tarn,  and  beguile  the  finny  tribe  with  u, 
his  cunning  casts  as  he  passes  along  in  h 
Mar°b  and  Tecreati°n,  to  return  eii 

with  the  dews  of  evening  to  his  retiring  J 
chamber,  and  after  a  comfortable  rest  from  ™ 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  to  find  himself  again 
the  next  morning  within  call  of  his  otMce,  “  . 
his  counting-house,  or  his  study  at  home.  be 
In  this  way,  without  loss  of  health,  or, 
indeed,  any  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  existing  ° 

raUway  travelling,  we  may,  in  fact,  double 
the  duration  of  our  existence.  The  hours  l;i 
we  now  waste  in  repose  will,  without  effort  .irt 
on  our  own  part,  be  utilised  in  transport,  p  ° 


|m8  us  from  place  to  place  as  wb  lial  Pew 

men,  after  a  journey  by  the  “Wild  Irish¬ 
man  or  “  Flying  Scotchman,”  over-night, 
in  an  ordinary  first-class  carriage,  are  fit 
for  much  close  mental  application  in  the 
morning,  or,  indeed,  during  the  whole  day 
afterwards,  until  they  have  enjoyed  their 
ordinary  repose  in  their  beds.  A  bed  in 
Pullman’s  sleeping  car  amply  supplies 
the  want,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
the  utmost  amount  of  safety  possible  in  an 
express  train,  as,  in  the  event  of  collision, 
the  carnage  is  so  constructed,  that  it  would 
be  the  last  to  leave  the  rails  and  the  first 
to  come  to  a  dead  stop  without  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  “telescoping,”  or  mounting 
iver  the  carriages  in  front,  being  fitted  with 
Westinghouse’s  patent  air  brake.  We  can¬ 
not  hold  out  to  our  sporting  friends  the  same 
isnsational  amusement  by  the  way  as  that 
ifforded  during  the  passage  of  the  Pull- 
<an  cars  over  the  wild  parts  of  the 
American  prarne  in  their  journeys  to  the 
West,  for  there  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
ake  pot  shots  at  herds  of  buffalo  and 
iison  as  they  career  across  or  by  the  side 
it  the  line ;  but  this  is  a  phase  of  railway 
dventure  that  Georoe  Stephenson  did  uot 
ontemplate  when  replying  to  the  critics  of 
ailway  travelling  in  its  infancy  in  this  I 
ouatxy,  we  cannot  in  this  sense  gay— j 
[  “So  much,  the  worse'  for  the  Coo,‘\ 
i  because  the  domesticated  cow  carries  about] 
’  with  her  the  aegis  of  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty,  which  her  sister  of  American 
origin,  the  buffalo,  being  ferae  naturae, 
docs  not  *  possess ;  but  we  can  assure 
our  huuting  friends  in  town  that  by' 
means  of  the  Pullman  sleeping  cars  they 
will  bo  enabled  to  enjoy  many  an  addi¬ 
tional  day’s  gallop  over  the  fens  and  fal¬ 
lows  of  the  north,  far  from  the  crowd  of 
butcher  boys  and  cockney  horse  dealers 
who  blind  the  fences  and  hustle  the  gates 
in  the  wake  of  the  Queen’s  or  the  Surrey 
fox  hounds.  Under  the  contract  made 
1 2“?.  ^  PtJLLMAN  Company  and  the 
Midland  .Railway,  which  is  also  the  same 
*L^a\w°P(?ld  in  America,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Company  at  present 
manufactures  the  cars  complete  in  their  1 
shops  at  Detroit  in  America,  and  finishes  1 
them  in  the  fitting  shops  at  Derby  on  the 
Midland  Badway  line,  furnishing  them  to  3 
the  Rad  way  Company  with  a  conductor  1 
and  a  servant  attached,  renewing  the  1 
carpets,  upholstery  and  bedding  when  re-  1 
afnd  wa7  of.  compensation  re-  1 
ceivmg  from  the  passengers  alone  such  « 
C.Large  88  wU1  enaUM  the«  Pro-  I 
images  “  adiaa^  **<Li  t 
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'  convenience  of  the  travellers.  Theiv  -m 
flooring  of  each  carriage  is  filled  in  with* 
shavings,  and  the  motion  parts  padded  | 
with  India  rubber  washers,  to  prevent  any 
jar  or  noise  from  the  wheels,  and  wearing 
parts,  which  run  smoothly  on  two  bogie 
carriages  having  four  wheels  each,  being 
placed  at  a  distance  of  42  feet  from  the 
centre  pivots,  which  enable  the  bogies  to! 
follow  undisturbed  the  track  of  the  metals, 
whilst  the  carriage  itself  resting  upon  them, ' 
and  supported  by  six  pair  of  eliptic  and 
four  pair  of  spiral  lateral  springs  attached 
thereto,  continues  its  easy  motion  round  /  ‘ 
the  curves  of  the  line,  scarcely  affected  by 
the  momentum  incidental  thereto.  The 
arrangement  for  coupling  the  carriages, 
deserves  great  praise  for  the  ingenuity  by 
which  it  becomes  self-acting,  and  at  the 
same  time  does  .away  with  all  liability  to 
the  porters  being  crushed  between  the 
buffeis,  when  coupling  up  ordinary  carri- 
aR.®?’  i8*80  tlie  acidity  and  rigidity 

with  which  the  carriages  become  joined  up. 
with  just  sufficient  elasticity  to  prevent 
recoil  from  bad  driving  of  the  loco- 


i  carriage8  P^ced  on  the  Mid. 

Imd  Railway  are  the  “Midland,”  the 
Enterpnse  and  the  “Excelsior”  for 
i  and  long  continuous 

<‘  thT^T  he  ,L?0’”  the  “  Victoria,”  and 
I  W  nf  \f0r  da7  flaloon  and  par- 
"8e  for  Sorter  distances.  These 

carnages  measure  57  feet  in  length,  includ¬ 
es  4  balcony  at  each  end,  on  the  plat- 
formorfoot  plate,  and  having  no  doors 
°Pe8ing  outwards  at  the  , 

“  “  j  Ies>  wnich  refreshments  can  be 
oards*  obese,  or  other  games  msJ 
be  played,  and  without  cumberousnesa  a™  1 

p-?*.8  ; 

passages  leading  to  the  private  parlours!  ! 


5j  -Cted  on  t^tenSfoni 

lti  Wltbout  draught  or  smell  fem 

^arr,^?/pand  of  tbe  engine ;  the' 

“I  t?h?nfgi,(,  KfR  8  Patent)>  by  an  endless 
S(  tube  of  hot  water,  formed  into  a  coil  in  a 

6  WT™  end’8nd  I)ass'nS  around  the 
yl  entire  carnage  about  the  skirting-board, 

7  1  ,  his  resPect  t0  be  desired- 

I'  SfJSJ?6  ^elofutly-designed  pendant 
;  P  Jlthou  ,  shade,  heat,  smoke,  or  dis- 
,f  agreeable  smell  is  perfection,  as  indeed  is 

*  Jj1..  the.  upholstery,  cabinet-making,  and 

8  catches.  springs,  handles, 
y  etcetera,  which  are  mostly  novel  and  well- 
,  designed  American  patents  and  inventions.  1 

9  Ihe  stowage  of  the  bedding,  blankets 

a  curtains  and  midnight  impedimenta  is 
.  singularly  well  arranged,  being  disclosed  , 

b  m  ,f8i  uy  8,mple  turnin8  of  an  orna- 
r  mental  handle,  and  as  easily  put  out  of  , 
j  sight  when  not  wanted. 

*  P16  “}tire  coflt  of  one  of  these  “  Pullman 

>  7aIac®  Sleeping  Cars ”  complete,  is  about 
t  four  thousand  pounds,  and  this  forms  an 

>  “ooitional  guarantee  or  insurance  to  the 
.  traveller  that  the  Pullman  Company  have 

*  *hea,7  rntereat  in  the  safety  of  the  traffic 
Of  a  line  where  such  costly  carriages  are 

.  placed  upon  it  by  themselves. 

.,  Mw- ,JfLLf0aT-,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Midland  Railway,  has  made  an  experi- 
mental  trip  mono  of  these  carriages  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  back,  a  / 
distance  of  bix  thousand  miles,  occupying  /  D 
twelve  days  in  transit,  and  finding  every 
requirement  for  the  comfort  of  railway 
travellers  combined  in  this  system,  has 
inth  his  usual  energy  and  enterprise,’ 
obtained  the  adoption  of  its  admirable 

arrangements  on  the  Midland  Railway.  _ _j  1 - 

S'11 -TP,  Co“Pany  have  now 'up-  !  At  the  invitation  of  a  number  of  leadin 
I  limning  UMa’the’Amlrica^  M?T  Government  OffioU: 


- r®  Aiuonuan  .Railways,  and 

the  Vice-President  of  the  Company  in 
America,  Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman,  and^the 
FT*1!6  of  European 
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j  about  to  make  a  tour  in  the  Drawing 
.Room  Sleeping  Car  “Midland”  through 


iSSft  2SS  -  “5  i  PsfMtefcn* 


Staying  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
umversai  introduction  of  this  system  into 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

Indeed,  we  may  say  that  this  company  is 
'prepared  to  extern!  the  system  at  once  to 


The  “  Midland  ”  will  be  transported  or 
the  deck  of  a  barge  from  the  East  Indii 
Docks,  and  towed  by  steamer  to  the  bar 
bour  of  Dunkerque,  France,  where  it  will 
take  the  lines  to  Paris.  This  enterprise 
measure  will  afford  the  readiest  and  tin 


the  trunk  lfoes  of  tbo  l-r  ,  °ncf  to  i  measure  will  afford  the  readiest  and  tl 
f  radwa78  referred  to,  |  'most  satisfactoiy  means  of  brinciiur  th 
76  a^d  77  0317^^  1  *TrtBn‘  8ubjeCt  hef°re  ^ose8  official 

at  No  1  P^P5d%iB,r.*  and  who  muflt  6181  bo  pel's  uaded  before  tl 

*  Parte  °”  E  de  (^Uartre’  Septombre,  public  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  intr. 

-  -  I  duction  of  this  system  of  travelling 

~ 
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THB  PULLMAN  SYSTEM  OP  TRAVELLING, 
AND  THE  MIDLAND  BAILWAY. 

Thb  American  idea  of  greased  lightning  is 
approached  in  the  nearest  possible  manner 
by  this  system  of  locomotion  about  to  be 
adopted  generally,  we  hope,  on  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  England.  We  may  now,  by  the 
aid  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
.retire  to  rest,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  a  bedpost  be  wafted  away  under 
coyer  of  “  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep  "  into  any  region  of  the  land  we  may 
desire  which  is  approachable  by  the  iron 
road  of  the  Midland  .Railway.  The  palatial 
characteristics  of  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel 
at  St.  Pancras,  with  its  elegant  and  light 
architectural  embellishments,  supplemented 
“  they  are  so  appropriately  by  Pullman’s 
Palace  Cars  for  locomotion  seem  to  carry 
us  into  the  regions  of  romance,  beyond  the 
[  limits  of  daily  life  and  earthly  care.  The 
'  petty  troubles  of  paterfamilias  in  the  centre  I 
«  ji  j  Parcels  an(l  portmanteaus, 
poodle  dogs  and  picanninies  clustering 
roupp  his  anxious  and  excited  spouse,  give 
ilAce  by  this  system  to  a  calm  and  dignified 
42J5S£e,  by  which  the  traveller,  who  avails 
himself  of  Min  advantages  offered  to  him 
may  commit  his  luggage  under  the 
American  plan  of  checking  and  registra 
rion,  eventually  to  be  adopted  by  this 

S7,  linlSClt  fnd  his  Poodle 

included,  to  a  parlour  car  and  sleeping 
carriage,  where,  devoid  of  care  and  every” 
thing  but  dressing  bag  and  sac  de  nuit,  he 
may  retire  to  repose,  awakening  only  at 
his  journeys  end  in  Scotland,  or  any  other 
land  that  he  wishes,  in  a  placid  and  serene 
state  of  mind,  free  from  fuss  or  irritation. 

All  these  advantages  as  a  man  of  leisure  I 
he  can  command  for  a  trifling  disbursement 
of  a  few  shillings  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  first-class  fare. 

MIf,  however,  he  be  a  man  of  business 
lose  tune  is  so  precious  that  he  can  barelv 
ire  six  hours  for  sleep,  he  may  in  these 
lace  sleeping  cars,  carry  on  his  correspon- 
nce,  write  his  letters,  peruse  the  daily 
records  of  the  funds,  the  markets,  the  tele¬ 
s’?1?18’  and  the  news  of  home'  and  foreign 
affairs,  dll  of  which  will  be  supplied  to 
blr?  lntbe  atest  edition  of  the  newspapers, 
and  finish  up  with  a  glass  of  grog  as  a  night 
cap  before  turning  into  a  comfortable  bed 
for  his  night’s  rest,  with  a  valet  to  awaken 
him  in  the  morning,  and  supply  him  with  1 
lus  slippers  or  his  boots  cleaned,  his  hot  or 
Id  water  for  his  ablutions  in  the  lavatory  1 1 
mining  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  a  cup  I . 
:offee  with  a  cold  collation  for  his  break- 
,  if  he  may  desire  it  in  the  carriage,  H 
nee  he  may  issue  out  to  attend  to  his  ,  i 
ness  in  the  North;  or  if  on  pleasure 
.t  he,  may,  double  barrel  under  his  arm  ; 
fly  rod  in  his  hand,  step  out  on  to  the  \ 
earest  mountain  side,  and  flutter  the  , ! 
feathers  of  the  grouse,  or  to  the  neighhour-  ' ! 
mg  tarn,  and  beguile  the  finny  tribe  with  I 
his  cunning  casts  as  he  passes  along  in  1 
search  of  health  and  recreation,  to  return 
with  the  dews  of  evening  to  his  retiring  t 
chamber,  and  after  a  comfortable  rest  from  e 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  to  find  himself  again  ! 
the  next  morning  within  call  of  his  otlice,  “ 
his  counting-house,  or  his  study  at  home.  v, 
In  this  way,  without  loss  of  health,  or,  B( 
indeed,  any  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  existing 
railway  travelling,  we  may,  in  fact,  double 
the  duration  of  our  existence.  The  hours  w 
we  now  waste  in  repose  will,  without  effort  ^ 
art,  be  utilised  in  transport-  p. 


ing  us  from  place  to  place  as  tfe  list, 
n,  after  a  journey  by  the  “Wild  Irish 
n”  or  “Flying  Scotchman,”  over-night, 
m  ordinary  first-class  carriage,  are  fit 
,.  ii  tor  much  close  mental  application  in  the 
—  II  morning,  or,  indeed,  during  the  whole  day 
I  afterwards,  until  they  have  enjoyed  their 
’  [J  ordinary  repose  in  their  beds.  A  bed  in 
is  R  ■?ULLMAt,  s  ale0ping  car  amply  supplies 
I  tlle  want,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
I  the  utmost  amount  of  safety  possible  in  an 
1  II  express  train,  as,  in  the  event  of  collision, 
carnage  is  so  constructed,  that  it  would 
|  be  the  last  to  leave  the  rails  and  the  first 
t.  l?  c.ome  to  a  dead  stop  without  the  pos- 
smihty  of  “  telescoping,”  or  mounting 
v  SX6r  the  calTia8ca  in  froat»  being  fitted  with 
3  Wcstinghouse’s  patent  air  brake.  We  can- 
'  not  hold  out  to  our  sporting  friends  the  same 
I  sensational  amusement  by  the  way  as  that 
afforded  during  the  passage  of  the  Pull- 
man  cars  over  the  wild  parts  of  the 
d  Prairie  in  their  journeys  to  the 

[  West,  for  there  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
take  pot  shots  at  herds  of  buffalo  and 
e  1  “  the?  career  “loss  or  by  the  side  | 

1  of  the  line ;  but  this  is  a  phase  of  railway 
e  I  adventure  that  George  Stephenson  did  not 

i  contemplate  when  replying  to  the  critics  of, 

’  raUway  travelling  in  its  infancy  in  this  I 
*  couatry,  we  cannot  in  this  sense  say—  j 

1 11  “ So  muck,  the  worse  for  the  Coo,’' 

B  H  because  the  domesticated  cow  carries  about1 
Wlth  ber  the  aegis  of  the  rights  of  pro-1 ' 
’  perty,  which  her  sister  of  American 
origin,  the  buffalo,  being  ferae  naturae, , 
j  does  not.  possess;  but  we  can  assure 
,  our  Iiuuting  friends  in  town  that  by' 

,  m.can?  t’b°  Pullman  sleeping  cars  they 
’  4wi11  be  enabled  to  enjoy  many  an  addi- 
i  tional  day’s  gallop  over  the  fens  and  fal¬ 
lows  ot  the  north,  far  from  the  crowd  of 
butcher  boys  and  cockney  horse  dealers 
who  blind  the  fences  and  hustle  the  gates 
in  the  wake  of  the  Queen's  or  the  Surrey 
l  bounds.  Under  the  contract  made 
'  ^  ^ULLMAN  Company  and  the 

Mid  and  Pail  way,  which  is  also  the  same 
1  as  that  adopted  in  America,  we  under-  1 
stand  that  the  Company  at  present  1 
manufactures  the  cars  complete  in  their  1 
shops  at  Detroit  in  America,  and  finishes  * 
them  in  the  fitting  shops  at  Derby  on  the 
Midland  Railway  line,  furnishing  them  to  ] 
the  Railway  Company  with  a  conductor  1 
and  a  servant  attached,  renewing  the  « 
carpets,  upholstery  and  bedding  when  re-  * 
Si  and  by  way  of.  compensation  re-  • 
cemng  from  the  passengers  alone  such  0 
additional  charge  as  will  ensure  their  pre-  P 
ference  to  them  over  crdinaiy  first-class 
,  carnages.  3  * 

“e.T  carriages  placed  on  the  Mid-  ? 
|W  Radway  are  the  “Midland,”  the  J 
Enterprise  and  the  “Excelsior”  for  d 
'rught  travelhng  and  long  continuous  U 
;^h?rrth0  “W  the  “  Victoria?  and  " 
loS  uf°r  day  8aJ°on  “d  par-  11 

lour  use  for  shorter  distances.  These  w 
carnages  measure  57  feet  in  length,  inctod-  o1 
mg  a  balcony  at  each  end,  on  the  plat-  “ 

|  and  windows  opening  outwards  at  the  w 
I  nniT’  g.lm  4the  maximum  Of  width  possible  ,ru 

-flit*  3 

and  fob/  the  r67?Ivin8  ebairs,  the  couch£ 

’  oa  which  refreshments  can  S  “ 
cards>  chess,  or  other  games  may  “ 
so  arrlnr,  ’jan<*  W.ltbo!lt  cumberousness  are 
comfort  .if8  *°  S*ve  *be  maximum  of  I  1 


ww,  S  z°  ?”red- 

*■•»«  a.  2,*.  “I '.IS 


adjoining  the  saloons,  when  red® 
the  convenience  of  the  travellers.  The 
fit  I  I  rt°°nDg  °f  Th  carriage  is  filled  in  with 
fit  8aaving8,  end  the  motion  parts  padded 
khn  I  Wltt  lndla  rubber  washers,  to  prevent  any 
.  W  or  noise  from  the  wheels,  and  wearing 
Parts>  which  run  smoothly  on  two  bogie 
in  carriages  having  four  wheels  each,  being 
Plac8d  at  a  distance  of  42  feet  from  the 
of  6  piT?.t8’  Which  enabIe  ‘b®  bogies  to, 

follow  undisturbed  the  track  of  the  metals, 
an  whilst  the  carriage  itself  resting  upon  them, ' 
,  and  supported  by  six  pair  of  eliptic  and 
rst  fr  o£  8Piral  lateral  springs  attached 
thereto,  continues  its  easy  motion  round 
curves  of  the  line,  scarcely  affected  by 
O  the  momentum  incidental  thereto.  The 
“  arrangement  for  coupling  the  carriages 
de®er,ve8gyeat  Prai8e  for  the  ingenuity  by 
ue  which  it  becomes  self-acting,  and  at  the 
at  same  time  does  .away  with  all  liability  to 
'  ■  porters  being  crushed  between  the 

“  buffeIS>  wben  coupling  up  ordinary  carri- 
t0  aIfa  ‘be.  solidity  and  rigidity 

,  |  ^“b  which  the  carriages  become  joined  up 

,  I  Tl4b  Juat  sufficient  elasticity  to  prevent 
16  I  Tlca®nt  r6coil  from  bad  driving  of  the  loco- 

)  K:LPri^',girn8the  greatest  amount 
?f  W1u  llgL£ne88'  The  ventilation 

Ut  L/ji.  Wltb°ut  draught  or  smell  from 

xi-|  Wtne  smoke  and  ashes  of  the  engine ;  the  I 
in|  |r^gL(fAKfR'S  ^ateut),  by  an  endless 
1  h  Watfr*  formed  “to  a  coil  in  a 
» |  |8t0Te  at  one  end,  and  passing  around  the 
3y!  entire  carnage  about  the  skirting-board, 

,y  leaves  nothing  lifthis  respect  to  be  desired. 

[l/  by  elegantly-designed  pendant 

il  lamps  without  shade,  heat,  smoke,  or  dis- 
of  agreeable  smell,  is  perfection,  as  indeed  is 
r8  aU  the  upholstery,  cabinet-making,  and 
ea  fitting  of  hinges,  catches,  springs,  handles 
,y  etcetera,  which  are  mostly  novel  and  well- 
la  designed  American  patents  and  inventions. 

10  J-be  stowage  of  the  bedding,  blankets, 
le  curtains  and  midnight  impedimenta,  is 
r.  singulariy  well  arranged,  being  disclosed  I 
for  use  by  the  simple  turning  of  an  orna- 
ir  mental  handle,  and  as  easily  put  out  of 
£  Bight  when  not  wanted. 

8  w  7he  ®Jltir0  cost  of  one  of  these  “Pullman 
i0  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  ”  complete,  is  about 
>r  wur  thousand  pounds,  and  this  forms  an 
0  additional  guarantee  or  insurance  to  the 
i-  tmiveUer  that  the  Pullman  Company  have 
•  heavy  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  traffic 
!»  o,  j6  where  such  costly  carriages  are 
i-  placed  upon  it  by  themselves. 

*  the  general  “auager  of 

the  Midland  Railway,  has  made  an  experi- 
.  “0ntid  trip  in  one  of  these  carriages  from 
i  York„  ‘0  San  Francisco  and  back,  a 
■  distance  of  six  thousand  miles,  occupying 
f  twelve  days  in  transit,  and  finding  every 
l  requirement  for  the  comfort  of  railway 
travellers  combined  in  this  system,  has 
with  bis  usual  energy  and  enterprise,’ 
obtained  the  adoption  of  its  admirable 
arrangements  on  the  Midland  Railway. 

The  Pullman  Company  have  now  up¬ 
wards  of  eight  hundred  of  their  carriages  I 
I  running  upon  the  American  Railways,  and  o 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Company  in  a 
America,  Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman,  and  the  B 
Executive  Director  of  the  European  F 

Syndicate,  Colonel  Gouraud,  are  now  R 

Staying  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  I 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  tl 
universal  introduction  of  this  system  into  E 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  b< 

Indeed,  we  may  say  that  this  company  is  ta 

prepared  to  extend  the  system  at  once  to  m 

the  trunk  lrnes  of  the  railways  referred  to,  1  m 

and  for  this  purpose  have  opened  offices  at  in 
76  and  77,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  London,  and  wj 
Paris  ^U6  <^uartre>  Septombre,  pr 


At  the  invitation  of  a  number  of  leading 
Railway  Directors  and  Government  Officials 
on  the  Continent,  Colonel  Gouraud  is 
about  to  make  a  tour  in  the  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  “Midland”  through 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Poland, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Belgium. 

The  “  Midland  ”  will  be  transported  on 
the  deck  of  a  barge  frem  the  East  India 
Docks,  and  towed  by  steamer  to  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Dunkerque,  France,  where  it  will 
take  the  lines  to  Paris.  This  enterprising 
measure  wifi  afford  the  readiest  and  the 
most  satisfactory  meaus  of  bringing  this 
important  subject  before  thoso  officials, 
who  must  first  be  persuaded  before  the  I 
public  cau  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  system  of  travelling 


A  COUNTERBLAST  TO  RAILWAY 
SMOKE. 

TO  TH1  BD1T0B.  OF  THB  “  UU.WU  MCOBD. 
a,,,  _Tha  commencement  of  improvements  at 
Dovor  Railway  Station, 
on  the  Bolbom  Viaduct,  of  which  your  paper 
.peak*  left  week,  leade  us  unfortunate  sufferers 
It  Wal worth-road  to  hope  for  someihing  being 
done  eventually  for  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

If  travelers  in  first-class  carriages  were  always 
gentlemen,  it  would  be  needless  to  remind  them 
that  the  cushions  of  first-class  carriages  were  , 
not  intended  for  the  same  purpose  as  door-matt,  | 
that  the  rugs  embellished  with  the  oypher  of  the  I 
Railway  Company  were  not  constructed  as  spit- 
toons  and  that  ladies’  dresses  are  not  of  suitable  | 
material  to  come  in  contact  with  the  disagreeables 

““Sly  Experience  on  Thursday  la.t-a  Ayon 
which  the  incessant  downpour  of  the  elements 
Tendered  any  movement  abroad  specially  un-  | 
pleasant— has  taught  me  that  there  are  persons 
L  the  land  whose  highest  notion  of  courtesy  and 
politeness  has  not  prompted  them  to  regard  the 

comfort  of  any  other  than  themselves  as  a  matter 
for  a  moment's  consideration.  ,  „r  .  i 

Having  entered  a  first-dais  carriage  at  Wal- 
worth-road  Station,  I  found  that  the  creature  who 
hadensconsed  himself  in  the  carnage  before  me 
had  coolly  been  extending  his  muddy  boots  on 
the  seat  opposite,  and  had  left  me  no  alternative 

I  hut  to  sit  near  the  window  of  the  carriage  with  | 
my  face  towards  the  engine— which  I  was  little 
disposed  to  do,  in  consequence  of  having  tne  i 
tooth-aohe— or  else  to  take  my  seat  on  t  | 
oushion  which  he  had  made  repulsive,  at  the  risk 
of  besmirching  my  silk  dress,  and  at  the i  same  , 
time  having  to  exercise  considerable  control  of 
tamper, *leSf I  should  be  tempted  to  toll  him  some 

disagreeable  truths  to  his  faoe.  ,, _ 

Tne  repulsive  habits  of  the  British  snob  have 
doubtless  given  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
cause  to  adopt  the  Pullman  Drawing -room  ed 
|  Parlour  Carriages,  where  they  tattmd  to  have  an  , 
attendant  tb  preserve  decency  of  deportment 
amongst  the  passengers,  as  I  see  bv  your  interest- 
I  ine  account  given  in  last  Saturday  s  paper.  I 
shall  gladly  pay  a  trifling  additional  oharge  to  be 
protec8  ed  LV  annoyance,  that  no  precaution, 
pan  protect  us  from  at  present,  and  bothanktui 
[to  the  Pullman  Company  for  their  advantages, 

I  whilst  feeling  sure  that,  ft*  thssr  own  sake.  tney 
I  ludtakecare  to  keep  the  furniture  and  fittings 
||  of  their  carriages  from  being  dirtied  and 

I  [^Nobody — my  husband  included,  and  some- 
11  times  I  think  he  is  nobody— ever  seems  to  have 
ll  tto  coiaage  to  speak  their  miad  lin  a  railway 

1  cMTiaee  u^indoed  «uch  is  tbe  silliness  of  r 
Pi  gauge  re, 'that  sfayone  who  has  the  marines 
1  gneak  up  for  himself  or  others,  is  sure  to 
I  greeted  by  bandinage  and  laughter  on  all  Sid 

I  that  is  ii  tended  to  put  him  down,  if  not  put  I 
I  out  of  countenance.  . 

I  Surely  Britons  are  a  strange  raoe  ;  they 
I  ever  proclaiming  they  never  w.ll  be  slaves,  and 
I  yet  they  hug  the  chains  of  any  selfish  despot  who 
I  chooses,  with  a  loud  yoioe  and  much 
I  domineer  over  them,  and  insult  them  with  his 

R  selfishness,  and  do  the  grand.  , 

I  Hoping  that  my  oomplainta  may  bnug  about  a 

R  reform,  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 


Boyson  Road,  March  3rd. 
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A  COTJNTERBLAST^TO  RAILWAY  - 

TO  m  RD1T0R  OF  THR  “  allWAY  RROOBD.”  ■ 
Sir— The  commencement  of  improTemente  at  B 
the 'London,  Chatham,  and  Dovor  Railway  Station,  ■  •. 
on  the  Holbom  Viaduot,  of  which  your  paper 
rm  laaf  lead  8  u®  unfortunate  sufferers  i 

at  Walworth-road  to  hope  for  something  being  j 
done  eventually  for  our  'J 

tionof  heavy  finea  and  the  constant  attention  of 
1  the  railway  officials  themselves  can  remedy. 

If  travellers  in  first-olai*  carriages  were  always 

gentlemen,  it  would  be  needless  to  remmd  them 
Uiat  the  cushions  of  first-class  carnages  were  I 
not  intended  for  the  same  purpose  as  door-mats 
that  the  rugs  embellished  with  the  cypher  of  the  ^ 
Railway  Company  were  not  constructed  as  spit-  I 
toons,  and  that  ladies’  dresses  are  not  of  stable 
material  to  come  in  oontact  with  the  disagreeables 

““fiy ' Experience  on  Thursday  la»t-a  day  on  j  j 
which  the  incessant  downpour  of  the  elements 
rendered  any  movement  abroad  specially  un¬ 
pleasant-lias  taught  me  that  there  are  persons  , 
in  the  land  whose  highest  notion  of  courtesy  and 
politeness  hat  not  prompted  them  to  regard  the  ■ 

I  comfort  of  any  other  than  themselves  as  a  matter 
for  a  moment' s  consideration. 

Having  entered  a  first-clais  carriage  at  Wal-  1 
worth- road  Station,  I  found  that  the  creature  who  1 
had  ensconsed  himself  in  the  carnage  before  me 
had  coolly  been  extending  his  muddy  boots  on  . 
the  seat  opposite,  and  had  left  me  no  alternative  • 
but  “  sifnear  the  window  of  the .carnage  with  | 
|  my  faoe  towards  the  engine-which  I  wa»  »ttle  I 
disposed  to  do,  in  consequence  of  having  the  ,  i 
tooth-aohe— or  else  to  take  my  seat  on  t  , 

!  cushion  which  ho  had  made  repulsive,  i it  the risk 
of  besmirching  my  silk  dress,  and  at  the  “me  ■ 
time  having  to  exercise  considerable  control  of  [j 
tempen  tatt  1  should  be  tempted  to  teU  him  some 
I  disagreeable  truths  to  his  faoe.  ,  « 

I  Tee  repulsive  habits  of  the  Butish  snob  ha  e  . 
I  doubtless  given  the  Midland  Railway  Company  1 
cause  to  adopt  the  Pullman  D;awing;room  and 
Parlour  Carnages,  where  they  intend  to  hate  an 
attendant  to  preserve  decency  of  deportment  | 
,  amongst  the  pLengers,  as  I  ?ee  bv  your  interest-  . 

I  ine  account  given  in  last  Saturday  s  paper.  I  I 
I  shall  gladly  pay  a  trifling  additional  oharge  to  be 
protec  ed  from  annoyances  that  no  precautions 
lean  protect  ue  from  at  present  and  bo  thanklui 
to  tho  Pullman  Company  for  their  advantages, 
whilst  feeling  sure  that,  for  their  own  •ake  tnoy 
will  take  care  to  keep  the  furniture  and  dtUngs 
of  their  carriage.  Pfrom  being  dirtied  and 

"^Nobody — my  husband  included,  and  some¬ 
times  I  think  he  is  nobody— ever  seems  to  have 
i  the  courage  to  speak  their  mind  Jut  »  raUway 
oarriagefand  indeed  such  is  tbo  .inineas  cf  pas- 
sengers,  that  wnyone  who  has  the.  £ 

|  speak  up  for  himself  or  others  is  «ure  t°  ba 
1  greeted  by  baodinage  and  laughter -on isll  Bid  s, 
that  ia  i<  tended  to  put  him  down,  if  not  put  bim 
1  out  of  countenance. 

Surely  Britons  are  a  strange  raoe ,  they  are 
ever  proclaiming  they  never  will  be  eUves,  and 
yet  they  hug  the  chains  of  any  selfish  despot  who 
.  chooses,  with  a  loud  voice  and  much  swagger,  to 
I  domineer  over  them,  and  insult  them  wiih  his 
1  selfishness,  and  do  the  grand.  . 

»that  my  oomplainta  may  bnng  about  a 
am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JMOUB. 

■I  Boyson  Road,  Maroh  3rd. 
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BPRlsmELPTFRlHAT,  MARCH  27. 

/  /'  PULLMAN  IN  ENGLAND.  \  ■ 

/ The  Pullman  care  have  at  last  got  started  ii  If. 

'  England ;  and  the  stolid  Britishers  grow  quite  en-  ^ 
thustastic  in  describing  their  comforts.  Even 
the  Times,  which  would  as  Boon  make  a  gram¬ 
matical  error  as  “gush,”  says,  in  describing  tho 
operation  and  appearance  of  the  new  train: 

‘..‘Everything  fits  closely  and  works  smoothly. 

The  eye  falls  everywhere  upon  the  mechanical 
contrivances  of  that  ingenuity  #hieb  we  arc >  ac¬ 
customed  to  recognise  and  desertbe  as  American. 

Now  that  it  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Mr  1  nil-  ■ 
man’s  enterprise  will  not  be  limited  to  England.  | 

The  railway  papers  give  a  variety  of  Interesting 
details  on  the  subject,  telling  the  story  of  tha 
success  of  the  Pullman  system  in  America,  and. 
predicting  its  extensive  adoption  abroad.  Wo 
quote  from  the  account  of  the  Railway  Servics 
Gazette:  “It  was  devised  to  increase  railway 
traveling  by  supplying  the  obvious  want  of  mora 
luxurious  cars.  To  save  time  by  allowing  mght- 
trsveliug  and  long  continuous  jounieys  m  all 
seasons  without  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep.  To 
avoid  the  delay,  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
charging  cars,  without  the  obieetioflable  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  railway  companies  of  letting  thoic 
care  go  off  their  own  lines.  To  restrict  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  passengers  to  a  more  select  class,  and  to 
encourage  the  taking  of  first-class  tickets.  To 
provide  responsible  agents  to  whom  may  be  to. 
trusted  the  charge  ot  ladles,  children  and  in¬ 
valids,  from  the  Beginning  to  the  end  of  a  join--  , 
uev.  To  increase  the  protection  of  human  Ufa  t 
bv  providing  cars  capable  of  resisting  the  usual 
effects  of  collision,  etc.  That  these  expectations 
were  realized  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Biiccess  of 
the  ‘Pullman  Palace  Cur  company.’  Beginning 
in  1867  with  but  87  cars,  it  hasnowmsuccessfnt 
tmur,  i  imi  about  700.  of  which  119  were  added,  v  i  ■ 


operation  about  700,  of  which  119  were  added,  * 
last  year.  These  ears  traverse  all  the  principal  I 
I  railway  in  America,  and  the  company^ 

S  cover  a  mileage  of  upward  of  80,00a 


lines  ot  reuway  m  America,  am. 
contracts  cover  a  mileage  of  upward  of  80,000 
miles.  Upon  these  lines  traveling  has  increased 
largely,  and  journeys  of  business  men  are  almost: 
entfrriy  confined  to  the  ni?ht,  thus  avoiding  tho 
tedium  of  oft-repeated  journeys,  /ah 

uable  time  and  expense  of  hotels.  Much  of. 
the  business  heretofore  doue  by  comspondenco 
is  now  more  satisfactorily  and  quickly  accom- 

es&E&  msm*  k 

feaiS5?iSR£ -ssanfaSia  .. 

are  those  of  the  Midland  company,  whose  lines 
include  the  route  between  Liverpool  and  London, 
and  take  in  also  several  important  provincial 
cities.  The  arrangement  between  the  company 
and  Pullman  is  very  much  the  same  as  ttiatt 
adopted  with  the  roads  iu  this  country  >  “SJ* 
thus  described  in  the  paper  from  which  welast 

quoted:  The  Pullman  company  furnishes  at  its 

own  expense,  the  cars  complete,  two  employeiito 
each  (a  conductor  and  a  servant)  keeps  in  good 
order  and  repair,  and  renews  and  improves  tha  , 
carpets,  upliolstery  and  bedding,  and  receives i  aa 
its  only  compensation  the  extra,  pnee  , 

paid  by  the  traveler  for  the  privilege  of  riding  i«  ,  .  •  Y 

them/  The  railway  compauy  tAnsporto  tha 
caret  lights,  warms  and  keeps  them  iu  order  and  j 
Repair  except  as  above-mentioned  (being  only  »  . 

part  of  that  which  the  company  in  any  , 

case  do  with  its  own  carnages),  and  reertves 
from  the  traveler  the  whole  of  the  usual  tirst-  ■ 

ctaS  fare  In  a  word,  the  railroad  company 
pays  n.tliing  to  the  Pullman  company  for  tha 
use  of  its  large  capital,  many  valuable  Pate“t*  |M  .  . 

and  great  experience.  11  .W®  igl^cl  '  ■  ”  - 

time  labor  and  expense  of  the  trial. 

the  cost  and  interest  of  Hie  carriages  which  it 
must  otherwise  have  for  carrying  its  passengers, 
while  its  traffic  and  revenue  are  inevitably  in- 
creased  through  the  greater  comforts  afforded  by 
the  Pullman  company.  After  all  this,  if  tha  - 

railway  company  find  it  has  given  a  contract  ot 

value?  anv  time  within  a  year,  when  the  ris  e 
would  be'nassed,  and  the  value  determined,  it 
mav  possess  itself  of  half  the  future  benefits  by 
simoliTpaying  the  Pullman  company  for  half  tha  '  . 

53$  the3  rare  at  that  time  in  operation  under 
^*;l|  the  contract. _ 


1 


THE  TIMES, ,  MOVB 

^  PULLMAN’S  RAILWAY  CABS.  jF 

^Hkos  for  101110  time  been  rumoured  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Midland  Railway  Oompauy  were 
about  to  introduoe  into  England  the  system  of 
“  Palace  Oars,”  whioh  has  rendered  American 
travelling,  notwithstanding  the  distances  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  not  only  comfortable,  but  even  luxuri¬ 
ous.  The  rumour  was  fortunately  well  founded  ; 
and,  although  the  general  publio  will  have  to  wait 
a  few  weeks  longer  for  the  privileges  about  to  be 
acoorded  to  them,  the  oars  are  now  quite  ready  for 
use.  On  Saturday  a  train  oomposed  of  four  of  them 
made  a  trip  to  Bedford  and  back,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  system. 

The  now  cars  were  constructed  in  America,  at 
the  jnyks  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Detroit,  and 
worsen t  over  piecemeal  to  bo  put  together  at  the 
Midland  Company's  works  at  Derby.  They  differ 

■  from  those  used  on  the  American  lines  in  being 

|  somewhat  narrower,  a  difference  rendered  necessary 

by  the  smaller  available  space  between  the  up  and 

!  down  lines  of  rail,  as  well  as  between  the  near  rail 
and  the  platforms,  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
are  like  the  conveyances  with  which  visitors  to  the 
United  States  are  so  familiar.  Of  those  used  on 
Saturday  two  were  “  Parlour  ”  and  two  were 
“Drawing-room  and  Sleeping  Cars.”  Between  these 
there  are  many  points  in  common,  as  well  as 
certain  differences. 

To  commence  with  the  points  in  common,  the 
cars  are  all  51ft.  Oin.  in  length,  8ft.  lOiu.  in  width, 
13ft.  from  the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  roof,  and 
8ft.  Gin.  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  or  central 
part  of  the  ceiling.  Each  car  runs  upon  two  four- 
wheeled  bogies,  or  movable  platforms,  aod  rests 
on  the  oentre  of  eaoh  bogie  by  a  joint  that  allows  of 
perfectly  free  lateral  play,  so  that  any  oscillation 
from  side  to  side  is  not  oommunicated  to  tlie  body 
of  the  oarriage.  This  body  is  also  supported  on 
each  bogie  by  two  sets  of  springs,  the  one  set  being 
spiral,  four  in  number,  and  each  consisting  of  three 
coils  arranged  concentrically,  the  other  set  being 
elliptical,  like  ordinary  carriago  springs,  but  placed 
on  either  side,  transversely  to  the  direction  of 
motion.  The  couplings,  which  are  very  ingenious, 
consist  of  two  massive  flat  hooks,  whioh,  when  they 
meet,  glide  past  eaoh  other  for  a  certain  distance 
and  then  interlock,  being  held  together  by  springs 
and  checks,  aud  separated,  when '  it  is  necessacy  to 
uncouple,  by  levers  worked  from  the  terminal  plat¬ 
form  of  each  car.  The  buffers  are  single  and  central, 
and  are  so  constructed  os  to  convey  the  shoo.t  of  a 
collision  entirely  to  the  flooring  of  the  carriage, 
which  is  extremely  strong  aud  massive.  Acoess  is 

■  obtained  to  the  cars  by  a  door  at  each  end,  opening 
upon  the  platform  above  referred  to.  This  plat¬ 
form  measures  about  2ft.  lOin.  by  8ft.,  so  that  where 
two  cars  are  coupled  there  is  douule  this  area  as  a 
place  for  smoking  or  outdoor  promenade.  From 
each  side  of  the  platform  steps  lead  to  the  station 
platform,  and  these  steps  are  protected  by  an  iron 
railing  and  wicket,  as  well  as  by  a  contrivance  by 

|  which  the  top  step  hinges  down.  The  platforms  and 
the  couplings  form  the  arrangement  known  in 
America  as  Miller’s  patent.  The  roofs  of  the  cam 

1  project  somewhat  over  the  platforms,  and  bend 
downwards,  forming  channels  through  whioh  air 

!  may  enter.  The  moutlis  of  these  channels,  as  well 
as  of  the  numerous  lateral  ventilators,  are  covered 
by  very  tine  wire  gauze,  so  that,  while  a  very  free 
circulation  of  air  is  constantly  maintained,  all  dirt 
and  fragments  of  cinder  areexcluded,and  no  draughts 
are  to  bejfelt.  Temperature  is  regulated  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  whioh  are  oarrie.l  all  rouud  the  interior 
of  the  oars,  and  the  source  of  heat  is  a  stove  plaoad 
in  one  oornor,  and  enclosed  in  a  Bort  of  little  room 
or  cupboard  of  its  own,  which  entirely  conceals  it 
from  view.  On  stepping  into  the  interior  the  first 
effect  is  very  much  like  that  of  entering  a  luxuri- 

1  ously-appointea  yacht.  Taking  the  parlour  cars 
first,  at  one  end  the  door  of  ontrauce  leads  into  a 
short  passage,  having  a  lavatory  or  dressing  olosot 
for  1  idles  on  one  side  and  for"  gentleman  on  the 
other,  and  thou  opening  directly  into  a  carpeted 
saloou,  measuring  28it.  by  8ft.  This  saloon  occupies 
the  whole  width  of  the  oar,  and  contains  17  fixed 
chairs  arranged  in  two  Hues,  each  chair  turning 
on  a  central  leg,  like  those  in  the  amphitheatre 
the  Albert  Hall.  The  chairs  are  massive,  extremely 
comfortable,  with  convenient  arms  and  high  backs 
wed  padded,  and  oovered  with  red  velvet.  1 
direction  towards  the  central  liue  of  the  oar,  whioh 
is  iutonded  to  be  kept  free  for  passage  to  and  fro, 
the  rotation  of  the  chairs  is  limited,  but  towards  the 
windows  they  will  make  more  than  a  half  turn.  By 
an  apparatus  controlled  by  a  bolt  eaoh  oliair 
canted  somewhat  backwards  at  the  pi 
occupant,  and  a  convenient  rail 
form  a  substitute  for  foot  stools, 
of  plate-glass,  so  numerous  that  tl 
to  r>o  almost  all  transpareut,  but  yet 
small,  a  precaution  rendered  1 
width  of  the  ears,  in  consequence 
not  always  be  safe^to  put- '  a  heal 
when  the  train^  wtfs  bn  motion.  T 
either  at  tW'  tou.sor'  bottom  and 
any  desiredjyhtfth  of  aperture.  <Jn  the  upper  parts 
ab  ive  thjv*firid  of  sight  the  glasCTs  worked  in  ground 
patb'jvfis,  but  below  it  is  of  remarkable  clearness. 
kisSch  window  is  furnished  with  a  spring  roller  blind, 
made  of  a  material  resembling  figured  doth, 
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■  by  a  plated,  trumpet-shaped  covering  t  and  the 
white  metal  contrasts  very  effectively  with  the  red 
|  velvet.  The  carpets  are  of  rioh  tqrture,  and  the  oeil- 
mgs  are  tastefully  painted  in  distemper.  Exter¬ 
nally,  the  oar*  are  painted  of  a  dark  bronze  green, 
freely  ornamented  with  gilding,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanship  corresponds  throughout  with 
tho  design  and  the  materials.  Everything  fits  dosely, 
everything  works  smoothly,  aud  the  eye  falls  every- 
where  ^  upon  uiechanioal  contrivances  of  that 
ingenuity  whioh  we  are  aeoustomed  to  recognize  and 
describe  as  “  American.” 

The  perfection  of  the  Pullman  system,  however, 
does  not  depend  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  tho 
cars  themselves.  The  Messrs,  Pullman  owe  muoh 
of  their  success  to  the  extreme  oare  whioh  they  have 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  their  oar  attendants,  iu 
the  maintenance  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
aud  in  providing  that  everything  comprised  under 
thn  head  of  service,  from  tha  arrangement  of  the 
dinner  tables  to  tho  soap  aud  towels  in  the  lava¬ 
tories,  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  The  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  in  England  will  be  in  demand  chiefly 
for  long  journeys.  But  few  people,  and  especially  | 
few  ladies,  will  hesitate  to  exchunge  the  oonfined 
boxes  in  whioh  we  now  travel,  with  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  unpleasant  companions,  with  a  certainty  of  1 
being  oovered  by  blacks  and  half  choked  by  dust, 
and  with  the  hurry,  crowding,  and  discomfort  of  ' 
tho  refreshment  bars, for  tho  light,  handsome,  clean, 
and  wek-ventiiated  rooms  in  which  there  is  power 
to  move  freely  about  ironi  place  to  place,  in  which 
there  will  usually  be  passengers  enough  to  render 
the  most  timid  lady  entirely  comfortable,  aud  in 
wliioh  a  trained  servant  is  at  call,  ready  ut  any 
time  to  bring  uny  refreslunont  that  may  be  asked 
for  and  that  the  commissariat  of  the  cars  will 
furnish.  In  America  this  commissariat  is  very 
complete,  in  Englaud  it  will  probably  be  more 
limited. 

As  regards  the  question  of  safe  travelling,  the 
Pullman  cars  have  many  advantages.  The  great 
strength  of  their  flooriug,  to  which  wo  have  already 
referred,  would  carry  them  with  little  injury 
through  collisions  or  shocks  by  which  English  car¬ 
riages  would  be  smashed  to  pieces;  aud,  as  they 
are  all  fitted  with  the  Westinghouse  air  brake, 
they  are  effectually  protected  against  one  of 
the  most  common  sources  of  danger.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  their  springs  and  bogies  almost  en¬ 
tirely  destroys  the  oscillation  with  whioh  wo  are 
only  too  familiar,  and  the  cars  at  the  highest  speeds 
Irun  with  well-nigh  absolute  smoothness.  The  visitors 
Ito  Bedford  on  Saturday  were  asked  x  write  their 
names  iu  a  .book,  and  they  did  1  vithout  the 
Smallest  difficulty  when  the  train  was  running  at 
the  rate  of  5J  miles  an  hour.  It  will  be  quite 
possible  for  a  busy  man  to  devote  muoh  of  the  time  1 
spent  on  a  railway  to  his  correspondence,  and  the 

I'!,  if  it  so  please  him,  to  sleep. 

'he  cars  are  to  be  placed,  iu  the  first  instance, 
m  the  line  iroin  St.  Pancras  to  Liverpool,  and 
loon  as  tho  direot  lino  to  Liverpool  from  Wood- 
J  unction  is  open  for  traffio.  The  directors  pro-  1 
e  to  run  the  sleeping  cars  late  at  night — say  after, 
London  theatres  have  closed— and  to  shunt 
in  on  to  a  siding  at  Liverpool,  where  the  occu¬ 
lts  may  finish  their  slumbsra  undisturbed,  and 
y  rise  aud  depart  when  they  are  inclined.  The 
angoment  with  the  Pullman  Company  is  that 
y  supply  the  o  irs  and  attendants,  and  take  the 
ra  oiiarge  above  lirst-elass  fare  wnich  will  be  de¬ 
eded  from  those  who  oceupy  them.  The  amount 
his  charge  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it  will  probably 
,ge  from  half  a  crown  to  half  a  sovereign,  ac¬ 
ting  to  length  of  journey. 

Ye  understand  that  the  publio  are  indebted  to 
.  Allport,  the  well-known  manager  of  the  Mid- 
d  Railway,  fertile  introduction  of  the  cars  into 
1  country  ;  but  the  enterprise  of  tha  Pull- 
n  Company,  now  that  they  have  crossed  the  At¬ 
tic,  will  not  be  limited  to  Englaud.  A  drawing- 
111  and  sleeping  car  was  despatched  last  week  to 
inoe,  and  will  be  exhibited  in  all  the  chief  cities  | 
the  Continent. 
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|  ^  PULLMAN’S  RAILWAY  OARS.  M 

hoi  for  soma  time  bean  rumoured  that  the 
!l  Directors  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  were 
[  about  to  introduoe  into  Englaud  the  system  of 
“  Palace  Cars,”  which  has  rendered  American 
j  travelling,  notwithstanding  the  distances  to  bo  ac- 
||  complished,  not  only  comfortable,  but  even  luxuri- 
I  ous.  The  rumour  was  fortunately  well  founded  ; 

|  and,  although  the  general  public  will  have  to  wait 
a  few  weeks  longer  for  the  privileges  about  to  be 
aocorded  to  them,  the  ears  are  now  quite  ready  for 
1  use.  On  Saturday  a  train  composed  of  four  of  them 
|  made  a  trip  to  Bedford  and  bock,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  system. 

The  new  cars  were  constructed  in  America,  at 
i  the  jrcks  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Detroit,  and 
warrant  over  piecemeal  to  be  put  together  at  the 
Midland  Company's  works  at  Derby.  They  differ 
from  those  used  on  the  American  lines  in  being 
'  somewhat  narrower,  a  difference  rendered  necessary 
by  the  smaller  available  space  between  the  up  and 
down  lines  of  rail,  as  well  as  between  the  near  rail 
and  the  platforms,  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
are  like  the  conveyances  with  which  visitors  to  the 
United  States  are  so  familiar.  Of  those  used  on 
Saturday  two  were  “  Parlour  ”  and  two  were 
I  “Drawing-room  and  Sleeping  Cars.”  Between  these 
'  there  are  many  points  in  common,  as  well  as 
certain  differences. 

To  commence  with  the  points  in  common,  the 
cars  are  all  51ft.  din.  in  length,  8ft.  lOiu.  in  width, 
18ft.  from  the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  roof,  and 
8ft.  Cin.  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  or  central 
part  of  the  osiling.  Each  car  runs  upon  two  four- 
wheeled  bogies,  or  movable  platforms,  and  rests 
on  the  centre  of  each  bogie  by  a  joint  that  allows  of 
perfectly  free  lateral  play,  so  that  any  oscillation 
from  side  to  side  is  not  oommuuicated  to  the  body 
of  the  carriage.  This  body  is  also  supported  on 
each  bogie  by  two  sets  of  springs,  the  one  set  being 
spiral,  four  in  number,  and  each  consisting  of  three 
coils  arranged  concentrically,  the  other  sot  being 
elliptical,  like  ordinary  carriago  springs,  but  placed 
on  either  sido,  transversely  to  the  direction  of 
motion.  The  couplings,  which  are  very  ingeuious, 
consist  of  two  massive  Hat  hooks,  which,  when  they 
meet,  glide  past  each  other  for  a  certain  distance 
and  then  interlock,  being  held  together  by  springs 
and  checks,  aud  separated,  when  it  is  necessaey  to 
uncouple,  by  lever3  worked  from  the  terminal  plat- 
„  form  of  each  car.  The  buliers  are  single  and  central, 
j  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  convoy  the  shoe.,  of  a 
j  collision  entirely  to  the  flooring  of  the  carriage, 
j  which  is  extromely  strong  and  massive.  Access  is 
|  obtained  to  the  ears  by  a  door  at  each  end,  opening 
I  upon  the  platform  above  referred  to.  This  plat¬ 
form  measures  about  2ft.  10in.  by  8ft.,  so  that  where 
two  cars  are  eoupled  there  is  douule  this  area  as  a 
place  for  amusing  or  outdoor  promenade.  From 
each  side  of  the  platform  steps  lead  to  the  station 
platform,  and  these  Bteps  are  protected  by  on  iron 
railing  aud  wicket,  as  well  as  by  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  top  step  hinges  down.  The  platforms  aud 
.  the  couplings  form  the  arrangement  known  in 
i  America  as  .Miller’s  patent.  The  roofs  of  the  cars 
project  somewhat  over  the  platforms,  and  bend 
|  downwards,  forming  chaunels  througn  which  air 
may  enter.  The  raoutlis  of  these  chaunels,  as  well 
as  of  the  numerous  lateral  veutilators,  are  covered 
by  very  line  wire  gauze,  so  that,  while  a  very  free 
circulation  of  air  is  constantly  maintained,  all  dirt 
and  fragments  of  cinder  aruexoluded.anduodrauglits 
are  to  bejfelt.  Temperature  i3  regulated  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  which  are  carried  all  round  the  interior 
of  the  cars,  and  the  source  of  hoat  is  a  stove  placed 
in  one  corner,  and  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  little  room 
or  clipboard  of  its  own,  which  entirely  conceals  it 
from  view.  On  stopping  into  the  interior  tlm  tirst 
eilect  is  very  much  like  that  of  entering  a  luxuri- 
I  onsty-appoiuted  yacht.  Taking  the  parlour  cars 
s  first,  at  one  end  the  door  of  outrauco  leads  into  a 
j  short  passage,  having  a  lavatory  or  dressing  closet 
I  for  1  .dies  on  one  sido  aud  for  gentlemen  on  the 
I  other,  aud  thou  oponing  directly  into  a  carpi- ted 
|  saloon,  measuring  88ft.  by  8ft.  This  saloon  occupies 
|  the  whole  width  of  the  car,  aud  coutaius  17  fixed 
chairs  arranged  in  two  lines,  each  chair  turning 
I  a  central  log,  like  those  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
the  Albart  U  ill.  The  chairs  are  massive,  extremely 
comfortable,  with  convenient  arms  anil  high  backs, 
wed  paddad,  and  covered  with  red  velvet.  In  a 
direction  towardd  the  central  line  of  the  oar,  which 
is  intended  to  be  kept  free  for  passage  to  and  fro, 
the  rotation  of  the  chairs  is  limited,  but  towards  the 
windows  they  will  make  more  than  a  half 
an  apparatus  controlled  by  a  bolt  each  c! 
canted  somewhat  backwards  at  t 
occupant,  and  a  convenient  rail  i 
form  a  substitute  for  foot  stools, 
of  plate-glass,  so  numerous  that  tl 
to  ne  almost  all  trauspareut,  but  yet 
small,  a  precaution  rendered  m 
width  of  the  ears,  in  consequence]  i 
.  not  always  ha  safe/to  ,«uf. '  a  head 
when  ttio  train  was  i,u  motion, 
either  at  tVw'  tom^cif'  bottom  and 
l  any  desired  widuh  oi  aperture.  .  Ji 
ab  ivo  thjv*ffrij  of  sight  the  glassls 
pattiuem,  but  below  it  is  of  rein 
pJistieh  window  is  furnished  with  aspring  roller  blind, 

1  made  of  a  material  resembling  hgurod  cloth. 


by  a  plated,  trumpet-shaped  covering  •.  and  the  tl 
white  metal  contrasts  very  effectively  with  the  red 
velvet.  The  oarpets  are  of  rich  tfyrtura,  and  the  ceil-  kj 
ings  are  tastefully  painted  in  distemper.  Exter-  I 
lialiy,  the  oars  are  painted  of  a  dark  bronze  green,  j  r 
freely  ornamented  with  gilding^  and  the  excolionoe  (  / 
of  the  workmanship  corresponds  throughout  with  ;  D 
the  design  and  the  materials.  Everything  dta  closely,  J  jj 
everything  works  smoothly,  and  the  eye  falls  every-  I 
where  upon  mechanical  contrivances  of  that  j  •  B 
ingenuity  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recognize  and  .  g 
describe  as  “  American.” 

The  perfection  of  the  Pullman  system,  however,  ]  I  I 
does  not  depend  wholly,  or  eveu  chiefly,  upon  the  | 
cars  themselves.  The  Messrs.  Pullman  owe  much  I  ;  I 
of  their  success  to  the  extreme  care  which  they  have  [  I 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  their  oar  attendants,  in  I  A' I 
the  maintenance  of  the  most  sorupuious  cleanliness,  j  '  j 
and  in  providing  that  everything  comprised  under  J 
the  head  of  service,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  1  I 
dinner  tables  to  the  soap  and  towels  in  the  lava-  Q 
tories,  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  The  sleep-  -I 

ing  cars  in  Englaud  will  be  in  demand  chiefly  ^ 

for  long  journeys.  But  few  people,  and  especially  -  B 
few  ladies,  will  hesitate  to  exchange  the  confined  -"I 
boxes  in  which  we  now  travel,  with  a  possi-  I 
bility  of  unpleasant  companions,  with  a  certainty  of  ,  ■ 
being  covered  by  blacks  and  half  choked  by  dust,  -  ,1 
and  with  the  hurry,  crowding,  and  discomfort  of  B 
the  refreshment  bars, for  the  light,  handsome,  uloan,  ; 
and  wel/-veutilated  rooms  in  which  there  is  power  -  g 
to  move  freely  about  iroin  place  to  place,  in  which  I 
there  will  usually  he  passengers  ouough  to  rendor  | 
the  most  timid  lady  entirely  comfortable,  aud  in  ]  fl 
which  a  trained  servant  is  at  call,  ready  at  any  »• 
time  to  bring  any  refreshment  that  may  be  asked  I 
for  and  that  the  commissariat  of  the  cars  will  - 
furnish.  In  America  this  uommissariut  is  very  p* 
complete,  in  Englaud  it  will  probably  be  more  -  1 
limited. 

As  regards  the  question  of  safe  travelling,  the  j  / 
Pullman  cars  have  many  advantages.  The  great  - 1  yj 
strength  of  their  flooring,  to  which  wo  have  already  f 

referred,  would  carry  them  with  littlo  injury  . 

through  collisions  or  shocks  by  which  English  oar-  • 

riages  would  be  smashed  to  pieces  ;  aud,  as  they  ’ 

are  all  titted  with  the  Westinghouse  air  brake,  j 

they  are  effectually  protected  against  one  of  '  I 
the  most  common  sources  of  danger.  The  ar-  '  1 
range  mont  of  their  springs  and  bogies  almost  on-  ■  .■ 
tirely  destroys  the  oscillation  witli  which  wo  are  ( 
only  too  familiar,  and  the  cam  at  the  highest  speeds  /  A 
kuu  with  well-nigh  absolute  smoothness.  The  visitors 
Ito  Bedford  on  Saturday  were  asked  *  write  their  j  'B 
names  in  a  .book,  and  they  did  i  vitliout  the  l 
Smallest  dillicuity  when  the  train  was  running  at 
the  rate  of  58  miles  au  hour.  It  will  be  quite  JW_ 
possible  for  a  busy  man  to  devote  muoh  of  the  time 
[Spent  on  a  railway  to  his  correspondence,  and  the 

nt,  if  it  so  please  him,  to  sleep. 

Hhe  cars  are  to  be  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  E 
hpun  the  line  from  St.  Pancras  to  Liverpool,  and 
[as  Boon  as  the  direct  line  to  Liverpool  from  Wood- 
Icy  Juuction  is  open  for  traffic.  The  directors  pro- 
pose  to  run  the  Bleeping  cars  late  at  night— say  after. 

[the  London  theatres  have  closed — and  to  shunt 
ahem  on  to  a  siding  at  Liverpool,  where  the  occu-  .B 
pants  may  flnisli  their  slumbers  undisturbed,  and 
inay  rise  aud  depart  when  they  are  inclined.  The  flB 
/arrangement  with  tlie  Pullman  Company  is  that 
Ithsy  supply  the  Ctrs  and  attendants,  aud  take  the  j^B 
J  extra  onargo  above  lirst-olass  fare  wnicli  will  be  de-  L’.B 
nnanded  from  those  who  ououpy  them.  The  amount 
|o.  this  charge  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it  will  probably  mfl 
[range  from  half  a  crown  to  half  a  sovereign,  ac-  Jy| 
[cording  to  length  of  journey. 

I.  We  understand  that  the  publio  are  indebted  to 
■Mr.  Allport,  the  well-known  manager  of  the  Mid- 


lland  Railway,  for  the  introduction  of  the  cars  into 
[this  country  ;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  Puli- 
|man  Company,  now  that  they  liavu  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic,  will  uot  be  limited  to  England.  A  drawing- 
room  and  sleeping  car  was  despatched  last  week  to 
(France,  and  will  be  exhibited  in  all  the  chief  cities 
fiof  the  Continent. _ 
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finished  off  with  stamped  leather. these  biiuda  are 
so  adjusted,  by  means  of  an  elliptical  axis  working 
on  an  eccentric  pivot,  that  they  roraaiu  without 
fastening  at  any  height  at  which  they  are  placed. 
The  root  of  the  car  is  arched  and  six  oil  lamps  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  These  lamps  have 
duplex  burners  and  they  give  a  soflioient  light  for 
comfortable  reading.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Baloon 
the  passage  of  exit  is  at  one  side  of  the  car  inatoad 
of  being  central,  and  it  skirts  two  cabins  or  state 
rooms,  each  tittod  for  the  accommodation  of  live 
passengers.  These  state  rooms  have  doom  which 
fasten  on  the  inside,  and  curtains  to  the  windows 
that  open  upon  the  interior  of  the  car,  so  that  each 
is  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  a  private  room,  aud 
may  bo  retained  by  a  family  or  a  party  of  friends 
travelling  together.  After  passing  them  we  come 
to  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  car,  which  has 
on  one  side  a  linen  closet  and  on  the  other  the 
enclosed  stove  already  mentioned.  In  various  odd 
corners  there  are  little  doors,  which  open  into 
recesses  used  ai  cupboards  or  store  plaoes  by  the 
attendants  ;  and,  just  as  on  board  ship,  every 
cubic  inoh  of  space  is  applied  to  eome  useful 
purpose. 

In  the  drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  the  same 
general  arrangement  exists,  with  the  difference 
that  the  lavatories  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
separated  by  the  whole  length  of  the  carriage,  and 
that  the  seats,  instead  of  being  chairs,  are  softly 
cushioned  double  benches,  witli  a  single  back 
common  to  two  seats.  It  follows  that  two  seats 
must  also  face  each  other,  and  between  every 
two  thus  facing  a  moveable  table  can  be  shipped  or 
unshipped  at  pleasure.  Each  seat  accommodates 
two  persons,  so  that  a  party  of  four  can  sit  comfort¬ 
ably  at  one  of  the  little  tables,  and  can  occupy 
themselves  in  any  way  for  which  a  table  is  re¬ 
quired.  When  the  table  is  removed,  the  cushions 
of  the  seats  and  baoks  can  be  drawn  down  until 
they  meet  in  the  centre  and  form  a  flat  foundation 
for  a  bed.  Above  there  is  a  sort  of  cupboard,  the 
door  of  which  hinges  from  the  bottom,  and  falls  to 
a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  form  a  foundation  for 
a  second  bed  above  the  first.  The  oupboard  con¬ 
tains  everything  necessary  to  render  the  two  beds 
complete — spring  mattresses,  pillows,  sheets,  and  a 
wooden  partition,  which  when  fixed  in  its  place  cuts 
oil  the  “  berth  *  from  those  on  either  side.  Curtains 
are  provided  to  screen  the  occupants  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  passage  way  of  the  car,  and  complete  seclusion 
is  thus  obtained.  When  the  beds  are  done  with, 
and  while  the  bleepers  are  using  the  lavatory, 
the  attendant  replaces  the  partition  and  the  mat¬ 
tresses,  closes  1  tho  cupboards,  restores  the 
cushions  of  the  seLts  to  their  natural  position,  and 
the  car  becomes  ^travelling  sitting-room  once  more. 
At  one  end,  as  m  the  parlour  car,  are  two  state 
rooms  partitioneJfoff  from  tho  principal  apartment, 
and  available  for  persons  who  desire  greater 
privacy.  Each  state  room  affords  seats  for  five 
passengers  and  beds  for  three,  while  the  “  drawing¬ 
room  ’’itself,  whioh  makes  up  16  beds,  will  seat  32 
persons. 

Excepting,  perhaps,  some  of  those  which  have 
been  built  for  Royalty,  there  are  no  railway  car¬ 
riages  in  England  to  approach  the  Pullman  cars  in 
costliness  of  material  or  in  beauty  of  deeoration  or 
of  fittings.  The  whole  of  the  internal  woodwork  is 
of  solid  walnut,  finished  by  pieces  of  choice  veneer 
in  suitable  situations,  and  ornamented  by  an  ela¬ 
borate  pattern,  which  is  sunk  or  chased  in  the  wood 
and  then  gilded.  The  miniature  cornices  over  the 
,  windows  are  also  of  walnut,  and  of  very  elegant  de¬ 
sign.  The  metal  work  of  the  cages  for  parcels  is  of 
bronze  ;  that  of  the  lamps  of  bronze  and  ormolu  ;  and 
the  rest  oi  the  metal  fittings,  such  as  window  fasten- 

Iings,  door  locks, hat  pegs,  Ac. ,  are  plated  either  with 
nickel  or  with  silver.  The  iron  standards  that  sup¬ 
port  the  chairs  in  the  “  parlour  ”  oar*  art  concealed 
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finished  off  with  stam;io  i  leather. These  blinds  are 
so  adjusted,  by  moans  of  an  elliptical  axis  working 
on  an  eocontrio  pivot,  that  they  remain  without 
fastening  at  any  height  at  which  they  are  placed. 
The  root  of  the  car  is  arched  and  six  oil  lamps  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  These  lamps  have 
duplex  burners  and  thoy  give  a  sollieient  light  for 
comfortable  reading.  At  the  othor  end  of  the  saloon 
the  passage  of  exit  is  at  one  side  of  tho  car  instead 
of  being  central,  and  it  skirts  two  cabins  or  state 
rooms,  each  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  tive 
passengers.  These  state  rooms  have  doors  which 
fasten  on  the  inside,  and  curtains  to  the  windows 
that  open  upon  the  interior  of  the  car,  so  that  each 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  private  room,  aud 
may  be  retaiuod  by  a  family  or  a  party  of  friends 
travelling  together.  After  passing  them  we  come 
to  the  door  at  tho  other  end  of  tho  car,  which  has 
on  one  Bide  a  linen  closet  and  on  the  other  the 
enclosed  stove  already  mentioned.  In  various  odd 
corners  there  aro  little  doors,  which  opeu  into 
recesses  used  as  cupboards  or  store  places  by  the 
attendants  ;  and,  just  as  on  board  ship,  every 
cubic  inch  of  space  is  applied  to  some  useful 
purpose. 

In  the  drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  tho  same 
general  arrangement  exists,  with  the  ditl'erence 
that  the  lavatories  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
separated  by  the  whole  length  of  the  carriage,  and 
that  the  seats,  instead  of  being  chairs,  are  softly 
cushioned  double  benches,  with  a  single  back 
common  to  two  seats.  It  follows  that  two  seats 
must  also  face  each  other,  and  between  every 
two  thus  facing  a  moveable  table  can  be  shipped  or 
unshipped  at  pleasure.  Each  seat  accommodates 
two  persons,  so  that  a  parly  uf  four  can  sit  comfort¬ 
ably  at  one  of  the  little  tables,  and  can  occupy 
themselves  in  any  way  for  which  a  table  is  re¬ 
quired.  When  the  table  is  removed,  the  cushions 
of  tho  seats  and  backs  can  be  drawn  down  until 
they  meet  in  tho  centre  and  form  a  Hat  foundation 
for  a  bed.  Above  there  is  a  sort  of  cupboard,  the 
door  of  which  hinges  from  the  bottom,  and  falls  to 
a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  form  a  foundation  for 
a  second  bed  above  the  tirst.  The  cupboard  con¬ 
tains  everything  necessary  to  render  the  two  beds 
complete — spring  mattresses,  pillows,  sheets,  and  a 
wooden  partition,  which  when  fixed  in  its  place  cuts 
oil' the  “  berth  "  from  those  on  either  side.  Curtains 
aro  provided  to  screen  the  occupants  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  passage  way  of  the  car,  and  complete  seclusion 
is  thus  obtained.  When  the  beds  are  done  with, 
and  while  tho  sleepers  are  using  the  lavatory, 
the  attendant  roMaces  the  partition  and  the  mat¬ 
tresses,  closes  the  cupboards,  restores  the 
cushions  of  the  softs  to  their  natural  position,  and 
the  car  becomes  a  travelling  sitting-room  once  more. 
At  one  end,  as  :  i  the  parlour  car,  are  two  state 
rooms  partitioned  kill  from  tho  principal  apartment, 
and  available  for  persons  who  desire  greater 
privacy.  Each  state  room  affords  seats  for  live 
passengers  and  beds  for  three,  while  the  “  drawing¬ 
room  ”  itself,  which  makes  up  16  beds,  will  seat  32 
persons. 

Excepting,  perhaps,  some  of  those  which  have 
been  built  for  Koyalty,  there  are  no  railway  car¬ 
riages  in  England  to  approach  the  Pullman  cars  in 
costliness  of  material  or  in  beauty  of  deooration  or 
of  littings.  The  whole  of  the  internal  woodwork  is 
of  solid  walnut,  finished  by  pieces  of  choice  veneer 
in  suitable  situations,  and  ornamented  by  an  ela¬ 
borate  pattern,  which  is  suuk  or  chased  in  the  wood 
and  then  gilded.  The  miniature  cornices  over  the 
windows  are  also  of  walnut,  and  of  very  elegant  de¬ 
sign.  The  metal  work  of  the  cages  for  parcels  is  of 
bronze  ;  that  of  the  lamps  of  bronze  and  ormolu  ;  and 
the  rest  ot  the  metal  fittings,  such  as  window  fasten¬ 
ings,  door  locksfhat  pegs, Ac.,  are  plated  either  with 
nickel  or  with  silver.  The  iron  standards  that  sup¬ 
port  the  chairs  in  the  “  narlour  ”  oars  are  oonoealed 


THE  PULLMAN  CARS  ON  TH 
MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  v 

Railway  reform,  aa  wo  know  too  well,  procoeda 
with  very  alow  steps  in  this  oountry,  but  «■ 

.1  ^1™**™°**  » 


J  uau-paai  one  o  ciook  were  in  a  position  I 

||  to  realise  this  fact  with  unusual  force.  Indeed.  gW 
the  great,  grand-roofed  Midland  terminus  iToff  I 
itwdf  a  material  evidence  of  improvement  in  that  ;  4 
portion  of  our  railway  system  whioli  affocts  th*  " 
personal  comforts  of  travellers  ;  but  on  Saturday  J  > 
there  was  even  more  remarkable  proof  when  therw  £ 
dre^U?2.t^®  d?P“turu  P^tform  a  train  com¬ 
posed  of  Pullman  s  famous  cars.  It  is  thus  reserved 
For  an  Amorican  to  introduce  into  England  the 
complete  accommodation  which  has  long  been 
demanded  as  a  positive  necessity,  and  no  B  J 
>ne  could  better  furnish  this  than  the  in-  ,  s 
vontor  of  the  system  whioh  is  the  marvel 
of  American  railway  travelling.  The  passen¬ 
ger  journeying  from  London  to  Liverpool, 
and  away  over  the  Border,  will,  when  tho  necessary 
arrangements  are  complete,  be  able  on  his  travels 
to  enjoy  most  of  the  luxuries  of  home  life  in  the 
matters  of  sleeping,  eating  and  drinking,  lounging, 
working,  warmth,  and  light.  The  Pullman  system 
claims  certain  advantages  of  a  very  important 
haracter,  suoh  as  the  saving  of  time  by  allowing 
f  night  travel  without  the  terrible  wear-and-  1 
tear  whioh  ordinary night-tra veiling  involves;  the 

avoidance  of  delay  ana  inconvenienoo  in  changing  |  ' 
carriages;  the  restrictionof  the  Bociety  of  passenger* 
to  a  more  select  class ;  and  the  provision  of  respon-  I 

sible  agents  to  whom  can  bo  entrusted  the  charge  of  ■ '  .  H 

ladies,  children,  and  invalids  on  long  journeys.  "3 
■  In  America  they  say  human  life  is  protected  better  '.I 

i  in  a  Pullman  car  during  a1  collision  than  in  other  j 

modes  of  railway  conveyance ;  bnt  perhaps  in  a 
I  country  like  ours,  where  railway  accidents  seem 
Vi  to  be  above  all  law  or  rule,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  leave  this  alleged  advantage  out 
rl  consideration.  The  other  claims  may,  how- 
over,  be  reasonably  allowed,  for  all  who 
have  used  the  oars  in  America  concede 
- ,  that  the  asserted  advantages  are  really  enjoyed. 

We  are  now  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dia-  .. 
covering  how  far  the  statement  is  oorreot.  Tha 
Midland  Railway  Company  have  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
for  a  term  of  ears,  d  for  the  future  the  care—, 
we  might  say  elegantly  furnished  saloons— whioh  ■, 

were  so  much  marvelled  at  and  admired  on  Satur¬ 
day  will  be  at  flic  disposal  of  suoh  passengers  aa 
can  afford  to  pay  the  extra  fee  which  will  sccura 
them.  The  Pullman  Company  provides  the  care,  - 
furnishes,  serves,  and  keeps  them  in  order,  leaving 
the  railway  company  to  light,  warm,  and  look 
after  the  carriages  to  the  same  extent  as  would,  be 
observed  with  their  own  rolling  stook. 

_  A  short  trial  trip  was  run  on  Saturday  from 
S  St.  Panoras  \  to  Bedford— too  a  short  jour-  ' 
ney  to  put1  the  sleeping  arrangements  ta 
practical  test,  but  sufficiently  long  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  completeness  of  the  comfort  oharac-  j  v 
j  terising  the  Pullman  system.  Literally  nothing  i 
seemed  left  to  desire.  Entering  the  train  from  !• 
one  end  you  were  introduced  to  the  parlour  oar,  a  oTg 
luxurious  contrivanoe  for  short  lines  and  day- 
travel  only.  It  was  a  tastefully  and  richly  deco- 
rated  saloon,  over  fifty  feet  long,  light,  warm, 
well  ventilated,  and  exquisitely  carpeted,  uphol¬ 
stered,  and  furnished.  Instead  of  the  dusty,  ooufined 
leather  seats  to  whioh  we  are  accustomed,  then 
were  ranged  along  each  side  and  close  to  the 
,  windows  isolated  crimson-onshioned  easy  ohaini 
■  (eighteen  in  all),  in  whioh,  by  moans  of  a  pivot, 

\  you  might  swing  yourself  rpund  to  converse  wjtk 
your  neighbour.  Sr,  by  bl  Ste  of  the 

thousand  ingenious  contnvandes  with  which  tha 
whole  train  abounded,  you  might  tilt  youmW, 
l :  back  to  the  proper  angle  of  enjoyment.  This 
h1)  disposition  of  seats  left  t}ie  centre  free  for 
l iff  passing  to  and  fro,  and  allowed  room,  if  one 
y  had  been  so  minded,  for  easy  promenading^ 

„  Walking  out  towards  the  next  saloon  yon  paused 
,!,,  to.inspeet  various  snug  little  saloons  of  the  private 
box  order,  in  which  a  small  family  party  might 
i  ,  make  themselves  very  happy  for  a  few  days. 

IThen  yon  came  to  the  Drawing-room  Sleeping 
Oar,  another  long,  well-appointed  saloon,  with 
fixed  seats  at  the  windows  like  short  sofas,  two 
|i|i  and  two,  and  facing  each  other.  Between  them 
.  v]  a  firm  convenient  table  could  be  planted,  and  upon 
i  .l  one  of  them  we  were  able,  while  the  train  ran  at 
hour,  to  write  without  diftoulf 


seats  lowered  to  meet  eacb 
bedstead,  while  soma 
beautifol^^Pfmteg  and  finished  panels  over- 
W.that  appeared  to  be  merely  part  of  the  slop- 
“*  roo*  oi  saloon,  were  unfastened,  and  m» 
moment  wmverted  into  equally  oomfortable  upper 
,®7'and-by  the  »loon  was  restored  to 
~L?°nnaJ  drawing-room  aspect,  the  tables  were 
XlTa  P“4  2}'  wwt?8  entered  with  snow-whito 
“twoom*  were  brought 
1  and  t.here  aPPeared  a  dining  halFae 

v  ‘"rpp^rag aooordmg  to  need  either  a  public  dinnar 
'j  or  private  banouet.  The  .TT?* 


rattling  and  rumbling  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  t 
•  the  windows  and  doors  are  framed  so  as  to  aduuf 

-j 

: .1  however,  excludes  dust.  The  manifold  oonveni- 
H  Mices  offered  to  the  fortunate  inhabitant  of  the 
§  H8UtU^?,  ‘Lar  we  do  not  pretend  to  detail,  but  tha 

I  ttrsa; 

I  +_ e>ir  Th°y  “  ^urn  in  u  hours  befovw 

!  •8ta^i’  ®?d  deeP  on  at  the  other  end 

I  while  it  is  shunted  to  a  side  line.  TheT  a»* 
j  40  “ ake  their  toilet,  leaw  thed? 

portmanteaus  behind  them,  and  go  off  to  bnrineaL 
rating  at  night  to  sleep  their  lay  homeT^ 


. 


THOMSON,  iOHNSTON  A 
_  AcoftubUata. 

Ql»»*ow,  20tP  March? iS74. 
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1/  THE  PULLMAN  CARS  ON  TH 
!  MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

Railway  reform,  as  wo  know  too  wall,  procoeda 
with  very  slow  steps  in  this  country,  but 
*re  agreeably  reminded  from  time  to  time  that  it 
does  actually  advance.  The  passengers  who  han- 
pened  to  be  at  the  tit.  Paucraa  Station  on  Satu'r- 
day  about  half-past  one  o’olook  were  in  a  position 
to  realise  this  fact  with  unusual  force.  Indcix? 
the  great,  grand-roofed  Midland  terminus  is  of 
itself  a  material  ovidencc  of  improvement  in  (.hut 
portion  of  our  railway  system  which  affects  th* 
personal  comforts  of  travellers  ;  but  on  Saturday 
there  was  even  more  remarkable  proof  when  theri 
drew  up  at  the  departure  platform  a  train  com¬ 
posed  of  Pullman’s  famous  cars.  It  is  thus  reserved 
for  an  American  to  introduce  into  England  the 
complete  accommodation  which  has  long  been 
demanded  as  a  positive  necessity,  and  no 
one  could  better  furnish  this  than  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  system  which  is  the  marvel 
of  American  railway  travelling.  The  passen¬ 
ger  journeying  from  London  to  Liverpool 
and  away  over  the  Border,  will,  when  the  necessary 
arrangements  are  oomplete,  be  able  on  his  travel* 
to  enjoy  most  of  the  luxuries  of  home  life  in  tha 
matters  of  sleeping,  eating  and  drinking,  lounging; 
working,  warmth,  and  light.  The  Pullman  system 
claims  certain  advantages  of  a  very  important 
character,  such  as  the  saving  of  time  by  allowing 
of  night  travel  without  the  terrible  wear-and- 
tear  which  ordinary  night-travelling  involves ;  the 
avoidance  of  delay  and  inconvenienco  in  changing 
carriages;  the  restriotionof  the  society  of  passenger* 
to  a  more  select  class ;  and  the  provision  of  respon¬ 
sible  agents  to  whom  canbo  entrusted  the  charge  of 
ladies,  children,  and  invalids  on  long  j'onmcys. 
In  America  they  say  human  life  is  protected  better 
in  a  Pullman  car  during  a  collision  than  in  other 
modes  of  railway  conveyance ;  but  perhaps  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  railway  accidents  seem 
to  be  above  all  law  or  rule,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  leave  this  alleged  advantage  out 
of  consideration.  The  other  claims  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  reasonably  allowed,  for  all  who 
have  used  the  cars  in  America  concede 
that  the  asserted  advantages  are  really  enjoyed. 
We  are  now  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dis~ 
covering  how  far  the  statement  is  correot.  Th* 
Midland  Railway  Company  have  entered  into  * 
contract  with  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  for  the  future  the  cars—* 
wo  might  say  elegantly  furnished  saloons— which 
were  so  much  marvelled  at  and  admired  on  Satur¬ 
day  will  be  at  file  disposal  of  such  passengers  a* 
can  afford  to  pay  the  extra  fee  which  will  scour* 
them.  The  Pullman  Company  provides  the  cars, 
furnishes,  serves,  and  keeps  them  in  order,  leaving 
tho  railway  company  to  light,  warm,  and  looS 
after  the  carriages  to  the  same  extent  as  would,  fa* 
observed  with  their  own  rolling  stock. 

A  short  trial  trip  was  run  on  Saturday  from 
St.  Pancras  to  Bedford — too  a  short  jour¬ 
ney  to  put  the  sleeping  arrangements  ta 
practical  test,  but  sufficiently  long  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  completeness  of  the  comfort  charac¬ 
terising  the  Pullman  system.  Literally  nothing 
seemed  left  to  desire.  Entering  the  train  from 
one  end  you  were  introduced  to  the  parlour  oar,  a 
luxurious  contrivance  for  short  lines  and  day- 
travel  only.  It  was  a  tastefully  and  richly  deco¬ 
rated  saloon,  over  fifty  feet  long,  light,  warm, 
well  ventilated,  and  exquisitely  oarpeted,  uphol¬ 
stered,  and  furnished.  Instead  of  the  dusty,  oonfined 
leather  seats  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  them 
were  ranged  along  each  side  and  dose  to  tha 
windows  isolated  crimson-cushioned  easy  ohair* 
(eighteen  in  all),  in  whioh,  by  means  of  a  pivot, 
you  might  swing  yourself  rpund  to  converse  wjt^ 
j  your  neighbour*  5r,  by  mem*  6f  fflSe  of  tha 
thousand  ingenious  contrivances  with  which  tha 
whole  train  abounded,  you  might  tilt  yourgeU, 
back  to  the  proper  angle  of  enjoyment.  Thia 
disposition  of  seats  left  the  centre  free  for 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  allowed  room,  if  one 
had  been  so  minded,  for  easy  promenading^. 
Walking  out  towards  the  next  saloon  you  paused 
,  tojnspect  various  snug  little  saloons  of  the  private 
,  box  order,  in  which  a  small  family  party  might 
,  make  themselves  very  happy  for  a  few  days. 

Then  you  came  to  the  Drawing-room  Sleeping 
I  Oar,  anothor  long,  well-appointed  saloon,  with 
,  fixed  seats  at  the  windows  like  short  sofas,  two 


£1 


_  .  seats  lowered  to  meet 
bedstead,  while 

and  finiKhcd  Panels _ 

be  merely  pari  of  the  slop¬ 
ing  roof  of  the  saloon,  wore  unfastened,  and  in. m 
moment  convert  into  equally  comfortable  upper 
jyjfe.  By-and-by  the  saloon  was  restored to 
aspect,  the  tables  were* 
agam  put  up,  waiters  entered  with  snow-white 
oloths,  pantries  and  anterooms  were  brought 
int0  operation,  and  there  appeared  a  dining  half  as 
complete  in  its  requirements  as  tho  drawing-room 
,  and  sleeping-room  had  been  in  theirs.  In  America. 


“  ‘v  ;  ’  wooq  i niiciy- grained  wal- 

rattling  and  rumbling  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  I 
the  windows  and  doors  are  framed  so  as  to  admit 

however,  excludes  dust.  Tho  manifold  oonveni- 
j  ences  offered  to  the  fortunate  inhabitant  of  the 
PuUman  car  we  do  not  pretend  to  detail,  but  the 


,,U  and  two,  and  facing  each  other.  Between  them 
.  J  a  firm  convenient  table  qepldbe  planted,  and  upon 
one  of  them  we  were  able,  while  the  train  ran  at 
- fifty  miles  an  hour,  to  write  without  difeoulty. 
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— Xnew  era  in  railway  travelling  waa  inaupi^K'S 
rated  on  the  Midland  line  yesterday- -new,  that  l  M 
is  to  sav.  in  this  oountry,  for  the  Pnllman  ears 

i  been  long  known  and  thoroughly  »P' I  y  - 
iated  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  |fl| 
t  twelve  months  ’or  so,  an  effort  has  been  vn 
made  to  imitate  them  on  the  nnnoipal  through  l  ft, 
routes  between  Scotland  and  England  by  intro-  E* 
dnoine  sleening-earriagoe;  but  the  companies  who  pjfi 
ve  made  this  concession  to  railway  travellers  j 
ve  only  gone  half  way  towards  providing  the  l.’fl 
facilities  offered  on  the  American  lines.  Thel  -  . 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  are  now,  however,  ia 

they  undertake  to  provide  and  maintain  . 
at  their  own  expense  a  certain  number  of  cars  '■<*. 
to  be  attached  to  trains  making  long  journeys. 
Their  only  remuneration  will  be  a  certain  excess  l 
charge  over  the  ordinary  first  class  fare,  pro-  wl 
kablv  ten  or  twelve  shillings  upon  a  journey  |J| 
between  London  and  the  North.  A  Pullman 

i  most  luxurious  affair.  It  is  nearly  t-g 
imes  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
Railway  carriage,  and  as  each  car  communioates  PV 
With  its  neighbour,  the  passenger  can  walk  1 
from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other.  Taking  IV9 
■s  an  illustration  a  trial  trip  made  yesterday  v 

between  l/>ndon andBedford  (in whiohlwaspri vl-  ■ 

Wed  to  take  part),  the  train  was  composed  of  three  •* 
That  uext  the  engine  consisted  of  a  dining- 
ud  sitting-room,  with  buffet  and  kitchen 
ieuces.  The  second  was  so  constructed  ^ 
irm  a  large  drawing  room  during  the  day  K 
and  a  series  of  bed  rooms  at  night,  with  dressing-  iff 
rooms  and  private  sitting-rooms.  The  third  H 
also  contained  private  sitting-rooms,  with  a 
large  drawing-room,  smoking-room,  and  lava-  | 
tory.  The  cars  are  fitted  up  in  superb  M 
ityle,  the  Interior  woodwork  being  of 
walnut  and  rosewood,  aud  the  chairs  ■ 
and  sofas  covered  with  crimson  velvet  The  XC 
ventilating  and  heating  arrangements  are  very 
perfeot,  and  the  whole  train  is  brilliantly  lighted 
With  gus.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  axle 
springs,  the  ordinary  jolting  movementof  railwa” 
brai us  is  greatly  decreased,  and  as  what 
the  drawiug,  (lining,  and  slee-: 
a  dozen  times  the  length  < 
partment,  the  danger  of 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  details  will  give 
yonr  readers  some  slight  notion  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Pullman  cars,  but  it  is  hardly 


arrangements.  They 
iQusly  comfortable  ai 

and  a  traveller  from  London  to  Aberdeen  might. 
With  the  exception  of  the  slight  vibration,  fancy 
himself  in  a  Belgravian  mansion  or  a  West- End 
Club.  As  yet  the  Midland  Company  is  the 
only  one  that  has  entertained  Mr  Pullman’s 
proposal,  and  they  propose  to  start  by  running 
(he  oars  between  London  and  Liverpool  As 
soon,  however,  as  direot  through  oommnnication 
With  Carlisle  has  been  opened,  the  Pnllman  cars 
Will  travel  between  St  Pancras  and  Glasgow,  and 
the  journey  between  the  two  cities  will  then 
become  os  pleasant  as  a  trip  on  board  the  Iona 
or  the  elegant  steamers  that  connect  the  Clyde 
jpith  Belfast. 
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and  parlotJr  cars. 

Americans  have  long  had  the  advantage 
ages  constructed  upon  the  ‘  Pullman  Palaci 
y’a  ”  system,  these  are  to  the  generality 
le  a  complete  novelty,  and  it  speaks  volun 
servative  tendencies  of  John  Bull  that,  al 
ystem  has  been  at  work  in  the  United  Statei 
rears,,  it  has  only  just  been  taken  U| 
ced  in  this  country  by  the  Midland  Rail 
my,  who,  we  believe,  have  entered  u 
vith  the  Pullman  Company  for  a 
Saturday  an  experimental  trip  was 
number  of  ladles  and  gentlemen 
to  Bedford  and  back  in  a  tram  composed 
e  carriages,  Mr.  Pullman  himself  aocompan 
rsionists  and  explaining  the  system.  The  <* 

_  ty-one  feet  long,  and  have  a  door  at  each  eudj 

’  •  :J  instead  of  the  usual  doors  at  the  sides.  They  are  ci 
HEM  structed  of  the  finest  material,  the  inside  being  lined  with 
mm  black  walnut  wood,  aud  ornamented  with  gold  and  ebon; 
■  and  plated  mountings.  The  whole  of  the  interior  o 
Bflfffii  the  cars  is  beautifully  carpeted,  curtained,  and  fitted 
HH  and  presents  a  very  agreeable  aspect.  In  the  drawin| 
room  car  there  are  rows  of  crimson-velreted  « 

H  chairs,  which,  by  the  touch  of  a  spring,  are  converted 
H  loanges.  A  person  sitting  in  one  of  these  chairs  can  al 
H  enjoy  a  good  view  of  the  scenery  he  may  be  passing, 
BB  join  in  conversation  without  difficulty  in  changing  hi 
^Bfl  position,  as  each  chair  turns  round  to  any  given  point 
H  upon  a  pivot.  The  windows  and  doors  are  framed  so 
PHBaI  to  admit  of  no  lateral  motion,  and  are  fitted  with  oriental 
■B  gauze  blinds  of  the  newest  description.  The  whole  cha-, 
racter  of  these  cars  is  one  of  the  utmost  luxury  and  com-, 
J&r  fort.  The  drawing-room  sleeping  cars  are  another  example  | 
of  American  ingenuity.  In  these  carriages  are  ranged  small 
mm  tables  with  seats  on  each  side  of  them,  while  above,  the  roof 
tapers  almost  to  an  apex,  and  what  appears  to  be  lockers 
are  ranged  over  each  table,  with  a  small  handle  near  ths 

Ml' (A  top.  Upon  the  expression  of  a  wish  to  retire,  an  attendant 

touches  the  table,  and  it  immediately  comes  from  the 
B^H  wall ;  the  crimson-cushioned  seats  on  each  side  slide  down 
at  a  touch,  and  form  a  bed,  while  the  handle  before 
J«Lv-.  j  mentioned  being  turned  a  portion  of  the  roel>  comae 
Kfl  down,  not  only  disclosing  the  mattresses,  blauketspsheets, 
■fl  and  other  necessaries  for  making  two  comfortable  beds, 
-j  but  itself  forming  the  framework  for  another  aleepinf 
H  place.  A  board  fitting  to  each  side  of  the  compartmenl 
SSMUj  is  then  arranged,  curtains  which  are  at  hand  can 
MBBfi  be  drawn  around  the  bed,  and  everything  which  a  railwaj 
B^Kxj  traveller  can  in  reason  expect  is  accomplished,  each  sleeps: 

being  entirely  secluded  from  the  rest.  This  transforma 
^B  tiou,  we  are  informed,  is  managed  in  something-  like  tWi 
Kfl  minutes.  In  addition  to  this  at  the  end  of  each  car  sip 
'  ■ ;  two  or  more  small  salont  for  families,  & c.  Tfie  toilet  arrange 
B|  ments  are  complete  in  each  car,  separate  for  ladies  ant 
^BM  gentlemen,  and  comprise  water,  Isoap,  toweN,  mirrors 
^B  brushes,  necessary  conveniences,  &o.  The  beds,  sofas,  ah 
■  chairs  are  spring  and  hair  stuffed,  while  footstools,  feathe 
mffiffl  pillows,  and  every  other  comfort  and  luxur 
fifeffifwa  that  can  be  desired  and  supplied  are  fumishe 
j§j in  these  wonderful  cars.  Each  car  has  attached  to  f 
a  conductor  and  a  servant.  The  conductor  preserves  ord 
-  .y~  SBH  receives  money  for  places,  registers  places  secured  im 
vane?,  taker  charge  of  ladies,  children,  and  invalids  trr 
ria  veiling  alone,  provides  time  tables,  telegraph  forms,  playi* 
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I '  a  new  era  in  railway  travelling  was  inaugu-  I 
V,\  rated  on  the  Midland  line  yesterday— new,  that  I 

H  .  .  i,  to  sav.  in  tliis  country,  for  tlio  Pullman  cars 

H  ‘  have  been  long  known  and  thoroughly  ap- 

■4  ipreoiated  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  . 

Jv.ifilast  twelve  months  'or  so,  an  effort  hu  been  , 
BPv  ’  made  to  imitate  them  on  the  principal  through 
routes  between  Scotland  and  England  by  intro- 
i  L  '!  during  sleeping-carriagoe ;  but  the  companies  who 

have  made  this  concession  to  railway  travellers 
S  have  only  gone  half  way  towards  providing  the 
H  .  facilities  offered  on  the  American  lines.  The 
Lyv  I  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  are  now,  however, 

•  !  making  a  Strong  effort  to  extend  their  system 
I  £?  Europe,  and  as  the  first  result  of  their 

operations,  they  have  made  a  contract  with 
BP*  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  by  which 
they  undertake  to  provide  and  maintain 
'  -  at  their  own  expense  a  certain  number  or  cars 
to  be  attached  to  trains  making  long  journeys. 
I'heir  only  remuneration  will  be  a  certain  excess 
oharuo  over  the  ordinary  lirst  class  fare,  pro¬ 
bably  ten  or  twelve  shillings  upon  a  journey 
S  .between  London  and  the  North.  A  Pullman 
0Br  u  a  most  luxurious  affair.  It  is  nearly  ( 

1  three  times  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
kailway  carriage,  and  as  each  car  communicates 
■  With  its  neighbour,  the  passenger  can  walk 

from  one  eml  of  the  train  to  the  other.  Taking 
u  an  illustration  a  trial  trip  made  yesterday 
between  I  sindonand  Bedford  (in  which  I  was  prm- 
V  leged  to  take  part ),  the  train  was  composed  of  three  ,, 

V.  ,,,,.8.  That  next  the  engine  consisted  of  a  dining - 
HRs  roomaud  sitting-room,  with  buffet  and  kitchen 
1  j  conveniences.  The  second  was  so  constructed 
as  to  form  a  large  drawing  room  during  the  day 

*  and  a  series  of  bed-rooms  at  night,  with  dressing-  • 
■w? -i  rooms  and  private  sitting-rooms.  The  third 

also  contained  private  sitting-rooms,  with  a 
'  large  drawing-room,  smoking-room,  and  lava-  9 
I  :  tory.  The  cars  are  fitted  up  in  superb  ,  - 
dy  style,  the  interior  woodwork  being  of  j-. 
■  walnut  and  rosewood,  and  the  chairs 
and  sofas  covered  with  crimson  velvet.  The  ^ 
i  ventilating  and  heating  arrangements  are  very 
perfect,  and  the  whole  train  is  brilliantly  lighted 
With  giu-  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  axle 
nigs,  the  'i  dinary  jolting  movementof  railway 
ins  is  greatly  decreased,  and  as  what  arc  called 
the  drawing,  dining,  and  sleeping  rooms  are  half 
dozen  times  the  length  of  an  ordinary  com 
partiucut,  the  danger  of  “telescoping”  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  details  will  give 
your  readers  some  slight  notion  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Pullman  ears,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  convey  on  paper  anything 
aocurate  idea  of  the  completeness  of 
arrangements.  They  are,  in  a  word, 
luxuriously  comfortable  as  a  Cuuard  liner, 
and  a  traveller  from  Loudon  to  Aberdeen  might, 
th  the  exception  of  the  slight  vibration,  fancy 
himself  in  a  Belgravian  mansion  or  a  West- End 
As  yet  the  Midland  Company  is  the 
only  one  that  has  entertained  Mr  Pullman’s 
proposal,  and  they  propose  to  start  by  running 
the  oars  between  London  and  Liverpool  As 
toon,  however,  as  direot  through  communication 
With  Carlisle  has  been  opened,  the  Pullman  cars 
Will  travel  between  St  Pancras  and  Glaagow,  and 
journey  between  the  two  cities  will  then 
>me  as  pleasant  as  a  trip  on  board  the  Iona 
the  elegant  steamers  that  connect  the  Clyd* 
Jfitb  Belfast. 
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f.  and  parloi/r  cars. 

\uthough  Americans  have  long  had  the  advantage  ■ 

■ .  i  raiimw  carriages  constructed  upon  the  ‘  Pullman  Paloc. 

■  Car  oLpany’s"  system,  these  are  to  the  generality  01 
H  Englishpeople  a  complete  novelty,  ami  it  speaks  volume. 

IW  for  the  Conservative  tendencies  of  John  Bull  that,  at 
1 V  I  though  the  system  has  been  at  work  in  the  United  Statei 

H  for  many  years,  it  has  only  just  been  taken  1 
i  •'  1  and  introduced  in  this  country  by  the  Midland  Kail 
Wliy  Company,  who,  we  believe,  have  entered  in 
;  a  contract  with  the  Pullman  Company  for  a  ee 
,  1;-' .  j  term.  On  Saturday  an  experimental  trip  was  1 
SSnP  by  a  largo  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

^^B  St.  Pancras  to  Bedford  and  back  in  a  train  c* 

-  four  of  these  carriages,  Mr.  Pullman  himself  1 

ing  the  excursionists  and  explaining  the  system 
m  J  riagesare  fifty-one  feet  long,  and  have  a  door  at  each  end, 

B  .e.tJ  instead  of  the  usual  doors  at  the  sides.  They  are  ct 
I  ' ;  atiucted  of  the  finest  material,  the  inside  being  lined  wi 
black  walnut  wood,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  ebo 
.H  '  •  and  plated  mountings.  The  whole  of  the  interior  < 
the  cars  is  beautifully  carpeted,  curtained,  and  fitt* 
HSU!  and  presents  a  very  agreeable  aspect.  In  the  clrawin 
K1'  |  room  car  there  are  rows  of  crimsou-velveted  < 
nn  chairs,  which,  by  the  touch  of  a  spring,  are  converted 
RJSj  loanges.  A  person  sitting  in  one  of  these  chairs  can  al 
Ml  enjoy  a  good  view  of  the  scenery  he  may  be  passing 
m  join  in  conversation  without  difficulty  in  changing  hi 
HMCi  positiou,  as  each  chair  turns  round  to  any  given  1 
]R|  upon  a  pivot.  The  windows  and  doors  are  framed  : 
to  admit  of  no  lateral  motion,  and  are  fitted  with  oris 
gauze  blinds  of  the  newest  description.  The  whole 
ractcr  of  these  cars  is  one  of  the  utmost  luxury  and 

Hi  Tort.  The  drawing-room  sleeping  cars  are  another 

BR  of  American  ingenuity.  In  these  carriages  are  ranged  small 
BBS  tables  with  seats  ou  each  side  of  them,  while  above,  the  root 
«  >  tapers  almost  to  an  apex,  and  what  appears  to  be  lock 
3}  |  are  ranged  over  each  table,  with  a  small  handle  neartli 
.-  top.  Upon  the  expression  of  a  wish  to  retire,  an  attendant 
Bfl  touches  the  table,  and  it  immediately  conies  from 
jnj  |  wall ;  the  crimson-cushioned  seats  on  each  side  slide  do 
at  a  touch,  and  form  a  bed,  while  the  handle  befor 
-BCE  mentioned  being  turned  a  portion  of  the  roof-  com 
,  f  ■ j  down,  not  only  disclosing  the  mattresses,  blankets^ahee 

Vj  and  other  necessaries  for  making  two  comfortable  beds, 

V  but  itself  forming  the  framework  for  another  sleepi 
■*A  place.  A  board  fitting  to  each  side  of  the  compartme 

EEgfi .  j  is  then  arranged,  curtains  which  are  at  hand  e 

-..  i  be  drawn  around  the  bed,  and  everything  which  a  railw 

!  traveller  can  in  reason  expect  is  accomplished,  eachsli 

V  j  being  entirely  secluded  from  the  rest.  This  transf 
Bffl  tion,  we  are  informed,  is  managed  in  somethin*'  like 
B|  minutes.  In  addition  to  this  at  the  end  of  each  cat 
9  4  two  or  more  small  salont  for  families,  &c.  The  toilet  arra 

"  1  ments  are  complete  in  each  car,  separate  for  ladies 
I gentlemen,  and  comprise  water,  (soap,  towels,  mirrors  ' 

\  brushes,  necessary  conveniences,  &c.  The  beds,  sofas,  an 
RsM  chairs  are  spring  and  hair  stuffed,  while  footstools,  feathe  j 
[f'.-j  pillows,  and  every  other  comfort  and  luxur; 

'  that  can  be  desiied  and  supplied  are  furnished  jj 
^BJ  j  iu  these  wonderful  cars.  Each  car  has  attached  to  iff 
1  ■  a  conductor  and  a  servant.  The  conductor  preserves  order,] 
V  ;  receives  money  for  places,  registers  places  secured  in  ad- | 
MtoV;  |  ranee,  takes  charge  of  ladies,  children,  and  invalids  tra- . 

Is  veiling  alone,  provides  time  tablet,  telegraph  forms,  playinf 
B  A'  I  I  cards,  Ac.,  gives  inforniatiou  to,  and  generally  cares  foi 
I-.'  ■  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  The  servant  cleans  the  in  j 

•  BB  1  terior  of  the  car,  attends  to  ventilation  and  fire,  makes,  anc 

unmakes  beds,  brushes  clothes,  blacks  boots,  assists  )  as 
■B  sengurs  to  and  from  the  car,  carries  refreshments,  adjusts  [ 
Bt-,1  and  removes  table  s,  and  otherwise  waits  npon  the  occu 
Hgli  pants  .  Tlie  ventilators  used  are  worked  by  tbo  move  1 
Jv.i  ment  of  the  train,  constantly  renew  ing  tbe  air,  with  | 

•  out  subjecting  tbe  passengers  to  draughts.  Fresl  I 
BB  air  enters  through  fine  wire  gauze,  which  excludes  dust 

cinders,  and  sparks.  The  heating  is  accomplished  by  al 
■  28  admirable  arrangement  of  hot -water  pipes  passing  unilei 
j  tbe  seats  close  to  the  floor,  and  so  regulated  as  to  maintain 
throughout  the  car  any  desired  temperature.  The  pipes 
once  filled,  hot  water  is  kept  in  constaut  circulation  by 
E3R  passing  through  a  small  stove,  out  of  sight,  in  one  end  o. 
K  :  .  j  tlio  car,  and  enclosed  in  a  metol-lined  compartment,  anc 
secure  against  the  possibility  of  conflagration  iu  the  event 
of  accident  to  the  train.  The  jolting  vibration  and  oscilla- 
Bq  tion  caused  by  irregularities  of  tbe  road,  passing  ovei 
^B  curves,  Ac.,  usually  so  perceptible  and  unplea- 
■nj  sant  in  ordinary  carriages,  ere  effectually  overcome 
B  by  the  great  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  body 
^B  of  the  car  and  the  superior  combination  of  springs  cm- 
ployed.  The  noise  from  rat.  ling  and  rumbling  is  alsc 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  all  chains,  bmkes-rods.  Ac.,  art 
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greater  number  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  car 
traverse  all  the  principal  lines  of  railway,  and  the  com 
pany’s  contracts  cover  a  mileage  of  upwards  of  30,00“ 
miles,  comprising  nearly  ICO  railway  companies.  Upor 
II  these  lines  travelling  has  immensely  increased,  and  jour 
I  neys  of  business  men  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  th« 
night,  thus  avoiding  the  tedium  of  oft-repeated  journeys, 
and  saving  valuable  time  and  hotel  expenses.  It  would 
appear  at  first  sight  that  the  utility  of  these  cars  would 
necessarily  be  confined  to  trains  travelling  long  distances, 
when  the  want  of  accommodation  and  Bleep  ould  be 
most  felt ;  but  we  are  told  that  this  ia  not  the  case,  as  the 
cars  on  some  of  the  shortest  lines  in  America  are  m  ' 
patronised.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  character  of  1 
material  used,  and  the  workmanship  and  design  of 
cars,  give  increased  security  to  lives  of  passengers,  as 
Pullman  cars  have  frequently  passed  through  severe  a. 
dents  unbroken,  with  occupants  uninjured,  when  othej 
cars  were  completely  wrecked,  and  numerous  pass'  uge 
killed.  It  is  said  to  be  almost  impossible  to  “  tele  pi 
a  Pullman  car.  . 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  have,  we  believe,  i 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Midland  Railway  Oi 
pany  to  furnish  them  with  four  trains,  composed  of  four 
teen  carriages— two  trains  for  night,  and  two  for  day 
vice.  These  trains  will  consist  ot  luggage  cars,  and  ] 
second,  and  third-class  cars,  and  will  probably  be  used 
the  long  distance  journeys.  A  summary  of  the  contract 
as  follows  The  Pullman  Company  furnishes  ot  its 
expense  the  cars  complete.  Two  employes  to  each  (a 
ductor  and  a  servant)  keeps  in  good  order  and  repai 
renews  and  improves  the  carpets,  upholstery,  and 
and  receives  as  its  only  compensation  the  extra  price  volun 
tarily  paid  by  the  traveller  for  the  privilege  of  riding 
them.  The  railway  company  transports  the  can 
warms,  and  keeps  them  in  order  and  repair  except 
mentioned  (being  only  a  part  of  that  which  the  company 
must  in  any  case  do  with  its  own  carriages),  and  receives 
from  the  traveller  the  whole  of  the  usual  fir 


ability — a  book  being  passed  round  for  the  signatu 
the  company,  to  test  the  arrangements  in  that  respect. 
9  may  congratulate  Mr.  Pullman  upon  having,  at  least' 
•cessfully  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  railway  travelling 
this  country. 


IJjcfo  $torlt  ^intrs, 
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m^Bhip,  especially  the  cabinet  work,  of  these  cm 
beyond  praise.  Itis  American, as  are  the  wood(fin< 
groined  walnut}  and  metals,  the  designs  and  inv 
ti««.  JBy  aid  of  the  latter,  and  a  free  use 
■  n;  j  ...  are .reducec 
a  ore  framet 
and  the  lie 
ice  filled  w 


indiarnbber,  rattling  and  rumbling  a 
a  minimum  ;  the  windows  and  doors 
aslto  admit  of  no  lateral  motion  ;  a 

are  double,  with  intervening  spac_ _ 

shavings,  to  muffle  the  sound  of  wheels.  Fresh 
air  continually  enters  through  fine  wire  gauze, 
whioh,  however,  excludes  dust.  The  manifold 
conveniences  offered  to  the  fortunate  inhabitant  of 
the  Pullman  car  we  do  not  pretend  t;;  dotail,  but 
the  list  includes  water,  soap,  towel,  mirrors,  and 
brushes ;  sofas,  chairs,  footstools ;  time  tables, 
telegraph  forms;  boot-blacking,  and  clothes- 
brushing.  ” 

It  is  stated  that  the  cars  are  to  be  placed,  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  the  line  from  St.  Pancras  to 
Liverpool,  and  as  soon  as  the  direct  line  to  Liver¬ 
pool  from  Woodley  Junction  is  open  for  traffic. 
The  directors  propose  to  —  1  ! 


PULLMAN’S  RAILWAY  OARS. 


Any<JHk  familiar  with  o^t  large  tbilway  etatioBa 
iust  have  seen  at  different  times  in  the  morning 
assengers  who  have  been  travelling .  all  night, 
enerally  speaking,  they  look  so  utterly  dejected 
ad  miserable,  and  are  so  completely  “  done  up,” 
lat  it  is  an  act  of  charity  to  appear  not  to  notice 
aem.  In  spite  of  a  goodly  array  of  rugs,  a  cold 
liver  seems  to  run  through  the  frames  of  all,  and 
’  the  time  ie  early  morning,  the  gray  light  falls  on 
raf-lkied  faces,  with  sad  eyes  and  pinched 
pS.  And  no  wonder  if,  after  sitting  twelve 
ours  in  a  cramped  position,  endeavouring  to 
oze  now  and  then,  but  being  jolted  broad 
wake  against  your  fellow-traveller  either  at 
our  side  or  in  front,  folks  get  irritable.  Woe  to 
'aterfamilias  if  Materfamilias  is  his  companion 
.using  such  a  journey  should  anything  go  wrong 
rith  the  luggage  or  the  cabman.  At  first,  perhaps, 
f  not  familiar  with  the  scenery,  and  it  is  a  fine 
aoonlight  night,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  quiet 
leepiness  of  the  little  villages  and  the  silvered 


- - - the  sleeping-cars  late 

at  night,  and  to  shunt  them  on  a  siding  at  Liver- 
pool,  where  the  occupants  may  finish  their 
slumbers,  rise  refreshed,  and  proceed  on  their 
several  ways.  We  further  learn  that  the  public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Allport,  the  respected  and 
energetic  manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  cars  into  this  country,  he  having 
during  a  visit  to  'America  made  a  journey  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  bock  in  one  of  Mr. 
Pullman’s  commodious  cars.  The  Pullman 
Company  are  by  contract  bound  to  furnish  the 
Midland  Company  for  a  stipulated  number  of 
years  with  a  sufficient  number  of  sleeping 
and  parlour  cars  to  make  up  four  com¬ 
plete  trains,  two  for  day  and  two  for  night  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Pullman  Company  supplying  a  con¬ 
ductor  and  servant  for  each  train,  and  the  railway 
company  undertaking  to  keep  the  vehicles  in 
repair.  The  compensation  received  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  (whose  property  the  cars  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be)  is  the  extra  price  voluntarily  paid  by 
the  traveller  for  the  privilege  of  riding  in  their 
cars.  While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
cars  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the 
traffic  on  the  Midland  Railway,  in  the  Pullman 
contract  it  is  agreed  that  “  if  the  railway  company 
finds  it  has  given  a  contract  of  value  any  time 
within  a  year,  when  the  risk  would  be  passed  and 
the  value  determined,  it  may  possess  itself  of  half 
the  future  benefits  by  simply  paying  the  Pullman 
Company  for  half  the  cost  of  the  cars  at  that  time 
in  operation  under  the  contract.” 

The  train  was  in  charge  of  three  of  the  ablest 
officials  on  the  Midland  line,  and  Mr.  Pullman 
was  unremitting  in  his  explanations  and  attentions 
to  his  guests.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  watched  very  closely  by  the 
managers  of  other  great  lines.  A  night  journey 
From  Edinburgh  to  London,  or  from  London  to 
Manchester  or  Liverpool,  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
iffairin  an  English  railway  carriage.  If  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  can  make  such  journeys  all  the  more 
jomfortable,  it  is  but  fair  they  should  get  credit  for 
the  enterprise,  and  a  proportionate  return  for  the 
money  invested  in  their  undertaking.  Concerning 
these  cars,  such  a  journal  as  the  Times  would  never 
havo  given  the  space  it  did  last  Monday  (when 
lealing  with  the  trip),  unless  its  representative 
ihoroughly  appreciated  them,  and  hailed  them  as  a 
welcome  introduction  on  our  lengthy  lines.  In 
'act,  while  the  train  was  gliding  along  through 
ileasant  English  scenery,  it  was  impossible,  as  stated 
ibove,  to  believe  that  an  English  engine  was 
n  front,  and  English  metals  beneath.  No  oscilla- 
;ion,  no  sudden  jerks,  no  grinding  breaks,  no 
creecliing  whistles,  distui  bed  the  harmony  of  the 
cene  and  the  occasion.  I’m  sing  quietly  by  St. 
Llban’s,  with  the  emerald  lints  of  fresh  grass 
■round,  arriving  so  quick  y  at  memorable  Bedford,  j 
nd  all  the  while  fe,  iing  that  you  might  be  at  ! 
tome  writing  a  letter,  -r  talking  to  a  friend,  is  an  1 
ehievement  duo  to  Pullman’s  cars  which,  unless  \ 
re  are  mistaken,  our  countrymen  will  fully  appre-  /jj 
iate  as  they  become  more  generally  known.  j! 


railway-stations  as  the  train  dashes  on.  But  this 
feeling  gives  way  to  weariness  and  drowsiness,  and 
then  is  felt,  in  all  its  reality,  the  misery  of  an 
English  railway-carriage. 

To  meet  a  long-felt  want,  Mr.  Pullman, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  America  as  the 
patentee  of  the  “  Palace  Car,”  has  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 

ry  to  place  several  of  his  cars  on  their  line  ;  and, 
test  their  capabilities  and  show  their  superior 
comfort,  a  trial  trip  was  made  in  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday  last  from  8t.  Pancras  Station  to  Bedford 
and  back,  a  run  of  a  hundred  miles.  About  seventy 
or  eighty  gentlemen  acoepted  an  invitation  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  trip,  and  among  them  several  well- 
known  journalists.  The  run  to  Bedford  occupied  a 
little  over  an  hour,  and  so  easily  did  the  cars  glide 
along  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  realise  the 
fact  that  you  were  travelling  on  a  railway.  Without 
entering  into  a  minute  ortechnical  description  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  cars  (for  which  the  general  public 
will  care  little  if  it  gains  the  comfort  of  better 
travelling,  but  which  railway  directors  should  care- 
tfuQy  note),  a  sketch  in  the  Daily  News  gives  a  good 
He&  of  the  train  :  “  Literally  nothing  seemed  left 
■>  desire.  Entering  the  train  from  one  end  you 
vere  introduced  to  the  parlour  car,  a  luxurious 
•ntrivance  for  short  lines  and  day  travel  only.  It 
■>  a  tastefully  and  richly-decoratod  saloon,  over 
W*  feet  long,  light,  warm,  well  ventilated,  and 
exquisitely  carpeted,  upholstered,  and  furnished. 
Instead  of  the  dusty,  confined  leather  seats  to  whioh 
we  are  accustomed,  there  were  ranged  along  each 


PULLMAN’S  RAILWAY  CARS. 

ANYqftB  familiar  with  ottf  large  nfilway  station* 
must  have  seen  at  differeAl  times  in  the  morning 
passengers  who  have  bean  travelling .  all  night. 
Generally  spoaking,  they  look  so  utterly  dejected 
and  miserable,  and  are  so  completely  “  done  up,” 
that  it  is  an  act  of  charity  to  appear  not  to  notice 
them.  In  spite  of  a  goodly  array  of  rugs,  a  cold 
shiver  seems  to  run  through  the  frames  of  all,  and 
if  the  time  is  early  morning,  the  gray  light  falls  on 
gro^-lined  faces,  with  sad  eyes  and  pinched 
lips.  And  no  wonder  if,  after  sitting  twelve 
hours  in  a  cramped  position,  endeavouring  to 
doze  now  and  then,  but  being  jolted  broad 
awake  against  your  fellow-traveller  either  at 
your  side  or  in  front,  folks  get  irritable.  Woe  to 
Paterfamilias  if  Materfamibas  is  his  companion 
I  during  such  a  journey  should  anything  go  ■wrong 
jj  with  the  luggage  or  the  cabman.  At  first,  perhaps, 
1  if  not  familiar  with  the  scenery,  and  it  is  a  fine 
n  moonlight  night,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  quiet 
9  sleepiness  of  the  little  villages  and  the  silvered 
;  beauty  of  the  foliage,  the  twinkling  lights  in  the 
I  valleys  and  the  dancing  gleam  of  lamps  in  tiny 
railway-stations  as  the  train  dashes  on.  But  this 
feeling  gives  way  to  weariness  and  drowsiness,  and 
J  then  is  felt,  in  all  its  reality,  the  misery  of  an 
'll  English  railway-carriage. 

To  meet  a  long-felt  want,  Mr.  Pullman-, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  America  as  the 
patentee  of  the  “  Palace  Car,”  has  entered  into 
•I  an  arrangement  with  the  Midland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  to  placo  several  of  his  cars  on  their  line  ;  and, 
to  test  their  capabilities  and  show  their  superior 
comfort,  a  trial  trip  was  made  in  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday  last  from  St.  Pancras  Station  to  Bedford 
and  back,  a  run  of  a  hundred  miles.  About  seventy 
or  eighty  gentlemen  accepted  an  invitation  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  trip,  and  among  them  sevoral  well- 
known  journalists.  The  run  to  Bedford  occupied  a 
little  over  an  hour,  and  so  easily  did  the  cars  glide 
along  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  realise  the 
!  fact  that  you  were  travelling  on  a  railway.  Without 
entering  mto  a  minute  or  technical  description  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  cars  (for  which  the  general  public 
will  care  little  if  it  gains  the  comfort  of  better 
travelling,  but  which  railway  directors  should  care- 
ully  note),  a  sketch  in  the  Daily  News  gives  a  good 
ea  of  the  train  :  “Literally  nothing  seemed  left 
desire.  Entering  the  train  from  one  end  you 
re  introduced  to  the  parlour  car,  a  luxurious 
ntrivance  for  short  lines  and  day  travel  only.  It 
•s  a  tastefully  and  richly-decorated  saloon,  over 
-  y  feet  long,  light,  warm,  well  ventilated,  and 
exquisitely  carpeted,  upholstered,  and  furnished. 
Instead  of  the  dusty,  confined  leathor  seats  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  there  were  ranged  along  each 
side  and  close  to  the  windows  isolated  crimson- 
cushioned  easy  chairs  (eighteen  in  all),  in  which,  by 
means  of  a  pivot,  you  might  swing  yourself  round 
to  converse  with  your  neighbour,  or,  by  means  of  one 
of  the  thousand  ingenious  contrivances  with  which 
the  whole  train  abounded,  you  might  tilt  yourself 
back  to  the  proper  angle  of  enjoyment.  This  dis¬ 
position  of  seats  left  the  centre  free  for  passing  to 
and  fro,  and  allowed  room,  if  one  had  been  so 
minded,  for  easy  promenading.  Walking  out  to¬ 
wards  the  next  saloon  you  paused  to  inspect 
various  snug  little  saloons  of  the  private  box 
order,  in  which  a  small  family  party  might  make 
themselves  very  happy  for  a  few  days.  Then  you 
came  to  the  Drawing-room  Sleeping-car,  another 
long,  well-appointed  saloon,  with  fixed  seats  at  the 
windows  like  short  sofas,  two  and  two,  and  facing 
each  other.  Between  them  a  firm  convenient 
table  could  be  planted,  and  upon  one  of  them  we 
were  able,  while  the  train  ran  at  over  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  to  write  without  difficulty.  The  tables 
removed,  the  seats  lowered  to  meet  each  other  be¬ 
came  an  admirable  bedstead,  while  some  beautifully 
ornamented  and  finished  panels  overhead,  that 
appearod  to  be  merely  part  of  the  sloping  roof  of 
the  saloon,  were  unfastened,  and  in  a  moment 
converted  into  equally  comfortable  upper  berths. 
By-and-bye  the  saloon  was  restored  to  its 
normal  drawing-room  uspect,  the  tables  were 
again  put  up,  waiters  entered  with  snow-white 
moths,  pantries  and  ante-rooms  wero  brought  into 
^leration,  and  there  appearod  a  dining-hall  as 
^MK>lete  in  its  requirements  as  the  drawing-room 
^^■Leping-room  had  been  in  theirs.  The°  work- 


Iticfas.  By  aid  of  the  latter,  and  a  free  ubo  of 
inaiarnbber,  rattling  and  rumbling  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum  ;  the  windows  and  doors  are  framed  so 
aslto  admit  of  no  lateral  motion  ;  and  the  floors 
art  double,  with  intervening  space  filled  with 
shavings,  to  muffle  the  sound  of  wheels.  Fresh 
air  continually  enters  through  fine  wire  gauze, 
which,  however,  exoludes  dust.  The  manifold 
conveniences  offered  to  the  fortunate  inhabitant  of 
the  Pullman  car  we  do  not  pretend  to  detail,  but 
the  list  includes  water,  soap,  towel,  mirrors,  and 
brushes;  sofas,  chairs,  footstools;  time  tables, 
J(j  telegraph  forms;  boot-blacking,  and  clothes- 
brushing.  ” 

jZ'  It  is  stated  that  the  cars  are  to  be  placed,  in  the 
v  ,  first  instance,  upon  the  line  from  St,  Pancras  to 
Liverpool,  and  as  soon  as  the  direct  line  to  Liver- 
11  I  pool  from  Woodley  Junction  is  open  for  traffic. 

!  I  The  directors  propose  to  run  the  sleeping-cars  late 
•  j  at  night,  and  to  shunt  them  on  a  siding  at  Liver- 
r4  j  pool,  where  the  occupants  may  finish  their 
slumbers,  rise  refreshed,  and  proceed  on  their 
T' '  several  ways.  We  further  learn  that  the  public 
■'  . j  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Allpobt,  the  respected  and  I 
I  energetic  manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  for  the  ] 
-*  introduction  of  the  cars  into  this  country,  he  having 
during  a  visit  to  America  made  a  journey  from  ; 
r  -  i  Now  York  to  San  Francisco  and  back  in  one  of  Mr. 

■  Pullman’s  commodious  cars.  The  Pullman  ! 

■  Company  are  by  contract  bound  to  furnish  the  • 
„  -  Midland  Company  for  a  stipulated  number  of 
'years  with  a  sufficient  number  of  sleeping  1 
■  '  -  and  parlour  cars  to  make  up  four  com- 
•  plete  trains,  two  for  day  and  two  for  night  ser-  . 

'  v  vice,  the  Pullman  Company  supplying  a  con- 
i  ductor  and  servant  for  each  train,  and  the  railway 
V  '  company  undertaking  to  keep  the  vehicles  in  . 

.  M  repair.  The  compensation  received  by  the  Pull-  1 
rO-  man  Company  (whose  property  the  cars  still  oon-  * 
1  tinue  to  be)  is  the  extra  price  voluntarily  paid  by  j 
J  ,  the  traveller  for  the  privilege  of  riding  in  their 
cars.  While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
cars  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  ! 
traffic  on  the  Midland  Railway,  in  the  Pullman 
contract  it  is  agreed  that  “  if  the  railway  company  1 
finds  it  has  given  a  contract  of  value  any  time 
W;  within  a  year,  when  the  risk  would  be  passed  and  , 
,-  ,  the  value  determined,  it  may  possess  itself  of  half  ■' 
.  rflEiKg  the  future  benefits  by  simply  paying  the  Pullman 

jK  Company  for  half  the  cost  of  the  cars  at  that  time  i 
•.  in  operation  under  the  contract.” 

The  train  was  in  charge  of  three  of  the  ablest 
officials  on  the  Midland  line,  and  Mr.  Pullman 
was  unremitting  in  his  explanations  and  attentions  , 
to  hi3  guests.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  ex- 
periment  will  be  watched  very  closely  by  the 
?  .  •  managers  of  other  great  lines.  A  night  journey 
”,  ‘-f*.  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  or  from  London  to  - 
,Vj  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
|  affair  in  an  English  railway  carnage.  If  the  Pull- 
i‘  '.  1  man  Company  can  make  such  journeys  all  the  more 
lfrt '  comfortable,  it  is  but  fair  they  should  get  credit  for 
Vij  the  enterprise,  and  a  proportionate  return  for  the 
money  invested  in  their  undertaking.  Concerning  j 
■’  j  these  cars,  such  a  journal  as  the  Times  would  never 
EBQI  have  given  the  space  it  did  last  Monday  (when  ■', 
dealing  with  the  trip),  unless  its  representative  ’ 
)  1  thoroughly  appreciated  them,  and  hailed  them  as  a 
KM*  |  welcome  introduction  on  our  lengthy  lines.  In 
Bf  |  fact,  while  the  train  was  gliding  along  through 
j  i 1  pleasant  English  scenery,  it  was  impossible,  as  stated 
above,  to  believe  that  an  English  engine  was 
V  in  front,  and  English  metals  beneath.  No  oscilla- 
rQ'!  tion,  no  sudden  jerks,  no  grinding  breaks,  no 
L.'djj  screeching  whistles,  dislut  bed  the  harmony  of  the 
.  scene  and  the  oc.'osion.  Pa;  sing  quietly  by  St. 

I  Alban’s,  with  tho  emerald  tints  of  fresh  grass 
around,  arriving  so  quick  y  at  memorable  Bedford, 
and  all  the  while  fo;  iing  that  you  might  be  at 
:  ■  home  writing  a  letter,  „r  talking  to  a  friend,  is  an 
.  j  achievement  due  to  Pullman’s  cars  which,  unless 
->|  we  are  mistaken,  our  countrymen  will  fully  appre- 
I  ciate  as  they  become  more  generally  known. 


i 

i  / 
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f  PULLMAH  AS  A  BEFOHMEE. 

The  English  traveller  is  known  the  world  aMt i? 
as  an  egotistical,  selfish,  morose,  and  geneitllv 
silent  animal.  That  these  qualities  are  not 
natural,  but  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  English 


occupant  of  a  coach  by  the  mere 
payment  of  a  little  extra  fare.  All  this 
tends  to  make  him  considerate  only  of 
himself,  and  to  bring  into  special  prominence 
his  idiosyncracy  of  reticence.  Mr.  Pullman, 
by  the  introduction  upon  British  railways  of 
his  admirable  system  of  drawing-room  and 
Sleeping  cars,  will  doubtless  change  all  this. 
Tor  the  Pullman  car  is  an  absolute  civilizer.- 
It  encourages  the  social  amenities;  interests 
each  passenger  in  every  other  rather  than  in 
himself;  and,  by  its  elegance  of  surrounding, 
and  beauty  of  adornment,  encourages  sesthetic 
tastes  and  the  refinements  of  life,  and  diffuses 
the  sentiment  of  good-fellowship  and  friendly 
cohesion  broadcast.  The  elegance  combined 
with  solidity  and  comfort  of  the 
Pullman  car,  are  typical  attributes  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  refined  classes  of  American  people. 
Alike  separated  from  the  dingy  conservatism 
of  the  English  and  the  superficial  and  gaudy 
lack  of  substantiality  of  the  French,  these  com¬ 
bine  the  better  qualities  belonging  to  both 
nations.  The  introduction  of  these  cars  into 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  followed  by  their  speedy 
Advent  into  French  usage.  We  shall  thus 
rub  avpty  the  angularities  of  travel  in 
both  countries; 
spirit  pf  ^ 


,-  — — —  -  enlightened  com- 

munit/^SfTatarest  among  the  intelligent 
but  illj^irjctetltourists  of  Europe.  That  the 
excellent  endeavor  of  Mr.  Pullman  is  already 
appreciated  in  England,  is  at  once  evidence  of 
the  success  of  his  movement,  and  of  the  appre¬ 
ciativeness  which  it  develops.  When  the 
Pullman  oar  shall  have  been  fairly  introduced 
across  the  water,  we  may  take  to  ourselves  the 
credit  for  having,  through  an  energetic  and 
persistent  American  inventor  and  public  bene¬ 
factor,  infused  the  charms  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  spice  of  Western  association  into 
the  mistaken  conservatism  of  a  by-gone  age, 
plus  the  selfishness  of  modern  isolation. 


tf&ud'andV 

u  revived.  Years  ag& 

sputed  rightled  to  serious  riots  both  in  L< 
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PULLMAN  A8  A  BEFOBMEB. 

The  English  traveller  is  known  the  world  offer 
as  an  egotistical,  selfish,  morose,  and  geneif  Uv 
silent  animal.  That  these  qualities  are  not 
natural,  but  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  English 
society,  is  generally  allowed.  That  they  are 
very  largely  due  to  the  system  of  travel  which 
obtains  in  Great  Britain  is  most  likely.  By  that 
system  the  traveller  is  not  only  isolated  by 
fours,  in  closely-locked  coaches,  but  he  is— if  of 
the  aristocratic  class— subdivided  into  a  single 
occupant  of  a  coach  by  the  mere 
payment  of  a  little  extra  fare.  All  this 
tends  to  make  him  considerate  only  of 
himself,  and  to  bring  into  special  prominence 
his  idiosyncracy  of  reticence.  Mr.  Pullman, 
by  the  introduction  upon  British  railways  of 
his  admirable  system  of  drawiag-room  and 
sleeping  cars,  will  doubtless  change  all  this. 
For  the  Pullman  car  is  on  absolute  civilizer.- 
It  encourages  the  social  amenities;  interests 
each  passenger  in  every  other  rather  than  in 
himself;  and,  by  its  elegance  of  surrounding, 
and  beauty  of  adornment,  encourages  aesthetic 
tastes  and  the  refinements  of  life,  and  diffuses 
the  sentiment  of  good-fellowship  and  friendly 
cohesion  broadcast.  The  elegance  combined 
with  solidity  and  comfort  of  the 
Pullman  car,  arc  typical  attributes  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  refined  classes  of  American  people. 
Alike  separated  from  the  dingy  conservatism 
of  the  English  and  the  superficial  and  gaudy 
lock  of  substantiality  of  the  French,  these  com¬ 
bine  the  better  qualities  belonging  to  both 
nations.  The  introduction  of  these  cars  into 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  followed  by  their  speedy 
advent  into  French  usage.  We  shall  thus 
rub  a*g*y  the  angularities  of  travel  in 
both  'countries;  and  diffuse  our  own  f 
spirit  pf  Jiseral  and  enlightened  com¬ 
munity  t  If  ^Interest  among  the  intelligent 
but  illjj^rgcted* tourists  of  Europe.  That  the  1 
excellent  endeavor  of  Mr.  Pullman  is  already 
appreciated  in  England,  is  at  once  evidence  of  1 
the  success  of  hie  movement,  and  of  the  appre¬ 
ciativeness  which  it  develops.  When  the 
Pullman  oar  shall  have  been  fairly  introduced 
across  the  water,  we  may  take  to  ourselves  the  j 
credit  for  having,  through  on  energetic  and  J 
persistent  American  inventor  and  public  bene-  | 
factor,  infused  the  charms  of  Western  civiliza-  [ 
tion  aad  the  spice  of  Western  association  into  j 
the  mistaken  conservatism  of  a  by-gone  age, 
plus  the  selfishness  of  modern  isolation. 
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PULLMAN’S  PALACE  CARS. 

AVERY  pleasant  excursion  was  made  last 
Saturday  to  Bedford  and  back  in  Pull¬ 
man’s  Palace  Cars,  which  have  just  been  placed 
on  the  Midland  Railway.  Four  cars  were 
|  occupied  by  some  seventy-five  gentlemen  and 
a  few  ladies,  mostly  members  of  the  press.  The 
distance — exactly  fifty  miles — was  run  in  pre¬ 
cisely  sixty  minutes ;  and  so  smooth  and  even 
was  the  motion  that  wine-glasses  could  stand  on 
I  the  tables  filled  to  the  brim  without  slopping 
I  over,  and  as  all  were  asked  to  record  their  names 
in  an  album,  we  found  no  jar  to  impede  writing. 
As  we  propose  to  give  extracts  from  our 
London  contemporaries’  description  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  locomotive  luxury,  we  will  only  say  that 
the  excursion  was  a  grand  success.  There 
seemed  to  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
increased  comfort  and  safety  of  the  “  American 
Car and  all  agreed  that  the  Midland  Directors 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  adopting  this 
immense  improvement.  By  a  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  platform  at  each  end  of  the  Car,  the 
terrible  accident  known  as  “  telescoping”  is  said 
to  be  an  impossibility.  But  we  will  let  our 
contemporaries  have  the  parole : — 


' 


I  Excepting,  perhaps,  some  of  those  which  have 
been  built  for  Royalty,  there  are  no  railway 
carriages  in  England  to  approach  the  Pullman 
cars  in  costliness  of  material  or  in  beauty  of 
decoration  or  of  fittings.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  woodwork  is  of  solid  walnut,  finished 
by  pieces  of  choice  veneer  in  suitable  situations, 
and  ornamented  by  an  elaborate  pattern,  which 
is  sunk  or  chased  in  the  wood  and  then  gilded. 
The  miniature  cornices  over  the  windows  are 
also  of  walnut,  and  of  very  elegant  tlbsigu. 
The  metal  work  of  the  cages  for  parcels  is  of 
I  bronze  ;  that  of  the  lamps  of  bronze  and  ormolu  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  metal  fittiugs,  such  as  window 
fastenings,  door  locks,  hat  pegs,  &c.,  are  plated 
either  with  nickel  or  with  silver.  The  iron 
standards  that  support  the  chairs  in  the  “  parlour” 
cars  are  concealed  by  a  plated,  trumpet-shaped 
covering;  and  the  white  metal  contrasts  very 
effectively  with  the  red  velvet.  The  carpets  are 
of  rich  texture,  and  the  ceilings  are  tastefully 
painted  in  distemper.  Externally,  the  cars  are 
pninted  of  a  dark  bronze  green,  freely  ornamented 
with  gilding,  and  the  excellence  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  corresponds  throughout  with  the  design  and 
tho  materials.  Everything  fits  closely,  every¬ 
thing  works  smoothly,  and  tho  eye  falls  every¬ 
where  upon  mechanical  contrivances  of  that 
ingenuity  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recognise 
and  describe  as  “American.”  ....  As 
regards  tho  question  of  safe  travelling,  the 
Pullman  cars  have  many  advantages.  The 
great  strength  of  their  flooring,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  would  carry  them  with 
little  injury  through  collisions  or  shocks  by 
which  English  carriages  would  be  smashed  to 
pieces ;  and,  as  they  are  all  fitted  with  the 


Westinghouse  air  brake,  they  are  effectually  pro* 
tected  against  one  of  the  most  common  sources 
of  danger.  The  arrangement  of  their  springs 
and  bogies  almost  entirely  destroys  the  oscillation 
with  which  we  are  only  too  familiar,  and  tho 
cars  at  the  highest  speeds  run  with  well-nigh 
absolute  smoothness.  Tho  visitors  to  Bedford 
011  Saturday  were  asked  to  write  their  names  in 
a  book,  and  they  did  so  without  the  smallest 
difficulty  when  the  train  was  running  at  tho  rate 
of  50  miles  an  hour.  It  will  be  quite  possible 
for  a  busy  man  to  devote  much  of  the  time  spent 
on  a  railway  to  his  correspondence,  and  the  rest, 
if  it  so  please  him,  to  sleep.  The  cars  are  to  be 
placed,  in  the  first  iustauce,  upon  the  liue  from 
St.  Paneras  to  Liverpool,  aud  as  soon  as  the 
direct  line  to  Liverpool  from  Woodley  Junction 
is  open  for  traffic.  The  directors  propose  to  run 
the  sleeping  cars  late  at  night — say  after  tho 
Loudon  theatres  are  closed — and  to  shunt  them 
on  to  a  siding  at  Liverpool,  where  the  occupants 
may  finish  their  slumbers  undisturbed,  aud  may 
rise  and  depart  when  they  are  inclined.  The 
arrangement  with  the  Pullman  Company  is 
that  they  supply  the  cars  and  attendants,  and 
take  tho  extra  charge  above  first-class  fare 
which  will  be  demanded  from  those  who  occupy 
them.  The  amount  of  this  charge  is  not  yet 
settled,  but  it  will  probably  range  from  half-a- 
crowu  to  half-a-sovereign,  according  to  length 
of  journey.  We  understand  that  tho  public  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Allport,  the  well-known 
manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  cars  into  this  country ;  but  the 
enterprise  of  the  Pullman  Company,  now  that 
they  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  will  not  be 
limited  to  England.  A  drawing-room  and 
sleeping  car  was  despatched  last  week  to  France, 
and  will  be  exhibited  iu  all  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Continent. 


The  train  contains  a  whole  suite  of  apartments.  P 
There  are  parlour  cars,  fitted  with  revolving 
chairs,  which  enable  tho  occupants  to  view  the 
scenery  in  any  aspect  from  the  long  range  of 
curtain-clothed  windows — open  or  closed  at 
pleasure — at  either  side.  Theso  cars,  not  being 
fitted  with  sleeping  accommodation,  are  intended 
for  day  journeys  only.  There  are  drawing¬ 
room  sleeping  cars,  which  can  be  so  readily 
converted  from  sitting  into  bedrooms,  and  vice 
versa ,  ns  involuntarily  to  call  to  mind  the  picture 
painted  by  Goldsmith  a  hundred  years  ago — 

“  The  chest  contrived  a  double  dqbt  to  pay — 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day” 

— only  in  this  case  the  chest  of  drawers  takes 
the  shape  of  elegantly  carved  and  painted 
panelling  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  bed  a  couch 
covered  with  crimson  velvot.  There  are  several 
boudoirs,  or  cabins,  as  they  would  be  called  on 
board  ship,  which  parties  of  four  or  less  desiring 
privacy  can  have  to  themselves.  There  are 
lavatories  and  smoke  rooms ;  and,  though  last 
by  no  means  least,  a  kitchen  and  buffet,  with 
adjustable  tables  and  service  to  accommodate  a 
full  complement  of  passengers  for  long  journeys 
and  excursion  parties.  Every  apartment  iu  this 
palatial  train,  which  the  voyageur  can  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  traverse  from  end  to  end,  so  admir¬ 
ably  are  the  carriages  coupled,  is  fitted  up  with 
every  luxury  worthy  of  a  gentleman’s  mansion 
or  a  first-class  hotel.  The  woodwork  is  of 
walnut,  with  ornameutation  in  gold  and  ebony, 
and  a  large  mirror  in  deep  gold  frame  at 
either  extremity  makes  the  chamber  appear 
even  of  much  greater  leugth  than  it  really 
is.  A  rich  carpet  covers  the  floor,  and  beneath 
the  carpet  is  a  thick  layer  of  shavings,  whilst 
the  motion  parts  are  padded  with  iudiarubber 
washers  to  muffle  the  noise  from  the  wheels. 
Ventilators  are  so  placed  as  to  bo  worked  by  the 
motion  of  the  train — the  fresh  air  entering 
through  wire  gauze  so  finely  woven  as  to  exclude 
dust,  and  from  theso  no  draughts  are  possible, 
whilst  hot-water  pipes  maintain  a  pleasant  tem¬ 
perature.  From  the  ceiling,  which  is  of  unusual 
height,  depend  elegantly  gilt-chased  lamps, 
which  shed  a  soft,  cheerful  light,  without  offeud- 
ing  cither  by  smoke  or  smell.  That  these  I 
carriages,  in  which  the  traveller  can  move  from 
room  to  room  at  pleasure,  seeking  his  own  com¬ 
pany  and  comfort,  are  an  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  English  carriage,  iu  which  one  riding, 
say,  from  London  to  Leeds  or  Glasgow,  remains 
cramped  up  in  one  position  for  a  dozen  hours  at 
what  may  be  facetiously  called  a  stretch,  it  would 
be  worse  than  folly  to  question  ;  and  when  this  I 
luxury  and  comfort  can  be  obtained  at  an  inap¬ 
preciable  extra  expense  it  would  be  equally  J 
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PULLMAN’S  PALACE  CARS. 


AVERY  pleasant  excursion  was  made  last 
Saturday  to  Bedford  and  back  in  Pull¬ 
man’s  Palace  Cars,  which  have  just  been  placed 
on  the  Midland  Railway.  Four  cars  were 
I  occupied  by  some  seventy-five  gentlemen  and 
a  few  ladies,  mostly  members  of  the  press.  The 
distance — exactly  fifty  miles — was  run  in  pre¬ 
cisely  sixty  minutes  ;  and  so  smooth  and  even 
was  the  motion  that  wine-glasses  could  stand  on 
the  tables  filled  to  the  brim  without  slopping 
over,  aud  as  all  wore  asked  to  record  their  names 
in  au  album,  we  found  no  jar  to  impede  writing. 
As  we  propose  to  give  extracts  from  our 
London  contemporaries’  description  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  locomotive  luxury,  we  will  only  say  that 
the  excursion  was  a  grand  success!  There 
seemed  to  bo  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
increased  comfort  and  safety  of  the  “  American 
Car  and  all  agreed  that  the  Midland  Directors 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  adopting  this 
immense  improvement.  By  a  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  platform  at  each  end  of  the  Car,  the 
terrible  accident  known  as  “  telescoping”  is  said 
to  be  an  impossibility.  But  we  will  let  our 
contemporaries  have  the  parole, : — 

THE  TIMES. 

Excepting,  perhaps,  some  of  those  which  have 
been  built  for  Royalty,  there  are  no  railway 
carriages  in  England  to  approach  the  Pullman 
cars  in  costliness  of  material  or  iu  beauty  of 
decoration  or  of  fittings.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  woodwork  is  of  solid  walnut,  finished 
by  pieces  of  choice  veneer  in  suitable  situations, 
and  ornamented  by  an  elaborate  pattern,  which 
is  sunk  or  chased  in  the  wood  and  then  gilded. 
The  miniature  cornices  over  the  windows  are 
also  of  walnut,  and  of  very  elegant  design. 
The  metal  work  of  the  cages  for  parcels  is  of 
bronze  ;  that  of  the  lamps  of  bronze  and  ormolu  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  metal  fittings,  such  as  window 
fastenings,  door  locks,  hat  pegs,  &c.,  are  plated 
either  with  nickel  or  with  silver.  The  iron 
standards  that  support  tho  chairs  iu  the  “  parlour” 
cars  are  concealed  by  a  plated,  trumpet-shaped 
covering;  and  the  white  metal  contrasts  very 
effectively  with  the  red  velvet.  The  carpets  are 
of  rich  texture,  aud  the  ceilings  are  tastefully 
painted  in  distemper.  Externally,  the  cars  are 
pninted  of  a  dark  bronze  greon,  Freely  ornamented 
with  gilding,  and  the  excellence  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  corresponds  throughout  with  the  design  and 
tho  materials.  Everything  fits  closely,  every¬ 
thing  works  smoothly,  and  the  eye  falls  every¬ 
where  upon  mechanical  contrivances  of  that 
ingenuity  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recognise 
and  describe  as  “American.”  ....  As 
regards  the  question  of  snfe  travelling,  tho 
Pullman  cars  have  many  advantages.  The 
great  strength  of  their  flooring,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  would  carry  them  with 
little  injury  through  collisions  or  shocks  by 
which  English  carriages  would  be  smashed  to 
pieces;  and,  as  they  are  all  fitted  with  the 


Westinghou3e  air  brake,  they  are  effectually  pro¬ 
tected  agaiust  ono  of  the  most  common  sources 
of  danger.  Tho  arrangement  of  their  springs 
and  bogies  almost  entirely  destroys  the  oscillation 
with  which  we  are  only  too  familiar,  and  the 
cars  at  the  highest  speeds  run  with  well-nigh 
absolute  smoothness.  Tho  visitors  to  Bedford 
on  Saturday  were  asked  to  write  their  names  in 
a  book,  and  they  did  so  without  the  smallest 
difficulty  when  tho  train  wasruuning  at  the  rate 
of  50  miles  au  hour.  It  will  be  quite  possible 
for  a  busy  man  to  devote  much  of  the  time  spent 
on  a  railway  to  his  correspondence,  aud  the  rest,  | 
if  it  so  please  him,  to  sleep.  The  cars  are  to  be 
placed,  in  tho  first  instance,  upon  the  lino  from 
St.  Pancras  to  Liverpool,  aud  as  soon  as  the 
direct  line  to  Liverpool  from  Woodley  Junction 
is  open  for  traffic.  The  directors  propose  to  run 
the  sleeping  cars  late  at  night — say  after  tho 
Loudon  theatres  are  closed— rand  to  shunt  them 
on  to  a  siding  at  Liverpool,  where  the  occupants 
may  finish  their  slumbers  undisturbed,  aud  may 
rise  and  depart  when  they  are  inclined.  Tho 
arrangement  with  the  Pullman  Company  is 
that  they  supply  the  cars  and  attendants,  and 
take  the  extra  charge  above  first-class  fare 
which  will  be  demanded  from  those  who  occupy 
them.  The  amount  of  this  charge  is  not  yet 
settled,  but  it  will  probably  range  from  half-a- 
crowu  to  half-a-sovereign,  according  to  length 
of  journey.  We  understand  that  the  public  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Allpokt,  tho  well-known 
manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  for  the  intro-  j 
duction  of  the  cars  into  this  country ;  but  the 
enterprise  of  the  Pullman  Company,  now  that 
they  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  will  not  bo 
limited  to  England.  A  drawing-room  and 
sleeping  car  was  despatched  last  week  to  France, 
and  will  be  exhibited  iu  all  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Continent. 


Tho  train  contains  a  whole  suite  of  apartments. 
There  are  parlour  cars,  fitted  with  revolving 
chairs,  which  enable  the  occupants  to  view  tho 
scenery  in  any  aspect  from  the  loDg  range  of 
curtain-clothed  windows — open  or  closed  at 
pleasure — at  either  side.  These  cars,  not  being 
fitted  with  sleeping  accommodation,  are  intended 
for  day  journeys  only.  There  are  drawing-  L 
room  sleeping  cars,  which  can  be  so  readily  I 
converted  from  sitting  into  bedrooms,  and  vice  I 
versa ,  as  involuntarily  to  call  to  mind  the  picture  I 
painted  by  Goldsmith  a  hundred  years  ago —  I 

11  Tho  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay — 

A  bed  by  uight,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day” 

— only  in  this  case  the  chest  of  drawers  takes  I 
tho  shape  of  elegantly  carved  aud  painted  R 
panelling  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  bed  a  couch  | 
covered  with  crimson  velvet.  There  are  several  I 
boudoirs,  or  cabins,  as  they  would  be  called  on  | 
board  ship,  which  parties  of  four  or  less  desiring  fi 
privacy  cau  have  to  themselves.  There  are  I 
lavatories  and  smoke  rooms ;  and,  though  last  I 
by  no  means  least,  a  kitchen  and  buffet,  with  j 
adjustable  tables  and  service  to  accommodate  a  1 
full  complement  of  passengers  for  long  journeys  I 
and  excursion  parties.  Every  apartment  iu  this  I 
palatial  train,  which  the  voyageur  can  with  per-  S 
feet,  safety  traverse  from  end  to  end,  so  admir-  j 
ably  are  the  carriages  coupled,  is  fitted  up  with  I 
every  luxury  worthy  of  a  gentleman’s  mansion  I 
or  a  first-class  hotel.  The  woodwork  is  of  I 
walnut,  with  ornamentation  in  gold  and  ebony,  I 
and  a  large  mirror  in  deep  gold  frame  at 
either  extremity  makes  the  chamber  appear 
even  of  much  greater  length  than  it  really 
is.  A  rich  carpet  covers  the  floor,  and  beneath 
the  carpet  is  a  thick  layer  of  shavings,  whilst 
the  motion  parts  arc  padded  with  indiarubber 
washers  to  muffle  the  noise  from  the  wheels.  I 
Ventilators  are  so  placed  as  to  bo  worked  by  tho  I 
motion  of  the  train — the  fresh  air  entering  I 
through  wire  gauze  so  finely  woven  as  to  exclude  ■ 
dust,  and  from  theso  no  draughts  arc  possible, 
whilst  hot-water  pipes  maiututn  a  plcasaut  tem¬ 
perature.  From  the  ceiling,  which  is  of  unusual 
height,  depeud  elegantly  gilt-chased  lamps, 
which  shed  a  soft,  cheerful  light,  without  offend¬ 
ing  either  by  smoke  or  smell.  That  these 
carriages,  iu  which  tho  traveller  can  move  fr 
room  to  room  at  pleasure,  seeking  his 
pany  aud  comfort,  are  an  improvement 
ordinary  English  carriage,  iu  which  o 
say,  from  London  to  Leeds  or  Glasgov 
cramped  up  in  one  position  for  a  dozen  hours  at 
what  may  be  facetiously  called  a  stretch,  it  would 
be  worse  tliau  folly  to  question  ;  and  when  this 
luxury  and  comfort  can  bo  obtained  at  an  inap¬ 
preciable  extra  expense  it  would  be  equally 
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absurd  to  deny  that  the  companies  which!  ndopt 
this  system  will  obtain  the  largest  share  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  travelling  public.  On  Sati/rday, 
the  train,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Needham,  passer 
superintendent  on  the  Midland  lino,  Mr.  Boylan, 
goods  manager,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  local  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Loudou  district,  conveyed  Mr.  A. 
B.  Pullman  and  liis  eighty  guests — one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Bkogden,  M.P.  for  Weduesbury— from 
St.  Paucras  to  Bedford,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
in  one  minute  over  the  hour.  The  return  journey 
was  done  iu  about  the  same  time,  but  count  was 
not  so  exactly  kept  of  it,  inasmuch  ns  a  conside¬ 
rable  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  an  admirable  lunch  provided  for  his  guests  by 
the  host  of  the  day.  Whilst  the  train  was 
travelling  at  the  rato  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  a 
book  was  sent  round  in  which  we  all  entered  our 
names.  Stepping  on  to  the  platform  at  St. 
Pancras,  one  felt  as  if  scarcely  half  an  hour  had 
passed  away  since  the  starting,  so  comfortably 
and  pleasantly  had  passed  the  time. 
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and  brnshos ;  sofas,  chairs,  footstools  ;  time 
tables,  telegraph  forms,  playing  cards;  boot¬ 
blacking,  clothes-brushing,  and  a  conductor  and 
waiter  sworn  to  attention  and  courtesy.  Be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia  businessmen 
make  the  car  their  hotel.  They  “  turn  in  ” 
hours  before  the  train  starts,  and  sleep  on  at  the 
other  end  while  it  is  shunted  to  a  side  line.  They 
are  awakened  to  order,  make  their  toilet,  leave 
their  portmanteaus  behind  them,  and  go  off  to 
business,  returning  at  night  to  sleep  their  way 
home  to  New  York. 


I  Railway  reform,  as  we  know  too  well,  pro- 
I  ceeds  with  very  slow  steps  in  this  country,  but 
I  we  are  agreeably  reminded  from  time  to  time 
I  that  it  does  actually  advance.  The  passengers 
|  who  happened  to  be  at  the  St.  Pancras  Station 
I  on  Saturday  about  half-past  one  o’clock  were  in 
B  a  position  to  realise  this  fact  with  unusual  force. 
|  Indeed,  the  great,  grand-roofed  Midland  terminus 
■  is  of  itself  a  material  evidence  of  improvement 
I  in  that  portion  of  our  railway  system  which 
1  affects  the  personal  comforts  of  travellers ;  but 
B  on  Saturday  there  was  even  more  remarkable 
I  proof  when  there  drew  up  at  the  departure  plat- 
I  form  a  train  composed  of  Pullman’s  famous  cars. 
I  It  is  thus  reserved  for  an  American  to  introduce 
I  into  England  the  complete  accommodation  which 
jo  has  long  been  demanded  as  a  positive  necessity, 
K  and  no  one  could  better  furnish  this  than  the 
|  inventor  of  the  system  which  is  the  marvel  of 
£  American  railway  travelling.  The  passenger 
journeying  from  London  to  Liverpool,  and  away 
|  over  the  Border,  will,  when  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  are  complete,  be  able  on  his  travels 
to  enjoy  most  of  the  luxuries  of  home  life  in  the 
matters  of  sleeping,  eating  and  drinking,  loung¬ 
ing,  working,  warmth,  and  light.  The  Pullman 
system  claims  certain  advantages  of  a  veiy  im¬ 
portant  character,  such  as  the  saving  of  time  by 
allowing  of  night  travel  without  the  terrible 
wear-and-tear  which  ordinary  night-travelling 
involves ;  the  avoidance  of  delay  and  incon¬ 
venience  in  changing  carriages  ;  the  restriction 
of  the  society  of  passengers  to  a  more  select 
class ;  and  the  provision  of  responsible  agents  to 
whom  can  be  entrusted  the  charge  of  ladies, 
children,  and  invalids  on  long  journeys.  In 
America  they  say  human  life  is  protected  better 
in  a  Pullman  car  during  a  collision  than  in 
other  modes  of  railway  conveyance;  but  per¬ 
haps  in  a  country  liko  ours,  where  railway  acci¬ 
dents  seem  to  be  above  all  law  or  rule,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  leave  this  alleged  advantage  out  of 
consideration.  The  other  claims  may,  however, 
be  reasonably  allowed,  for  all  who  have  used 
the  cars  in  America  concede  thnt  the  asserted 
advantages  are  really  enjoyed.  We  are  now  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  discovering  how  far  the 
statement  is  correct.  The  Midland  Railway 
Company  liavo  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  for  the  future  the  cars — we  might  say 
elegantly  furnished  saloons — which  were  somnch 
marvelled  at  and  admired  on  Saturday  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  such  passengers  as  can  afford 
to  pay  the  extra  feo  which  will  secure  them. 
The  Pullman  Company  provides  the  cars,  fur¬ 
nishes,  serves,  and  keeps  them  in  order,  leaving 
the  railway  company  to  light,  warm,  and  look 
after  the  carriages  to  the  same  extent  as  would 
be  observed  with  their  own  rolliug  stock.  . 

.  .  .  The  workmanship,  especially  the  cabinet 

work,  of  these  cars  is  beyond  praise.  It  is 
American,  as  arc  the  wood  (finely-grained  wal¬ 
nut)  and  metals,  the  designs  and  inventions.  By 
aid  of  the  latter,  and  a  free  use  of  indiarubber, 
rattling  and  rumbling  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  ; 
the  windows  and  doors  are  framed  so  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  lateral  motion ;  and  the  floors  are 
double,  with  intervening  space  filled  with  shav¬ 
ings,  to  muffle  the  sound  of  wheels.  Fresh  air 
continually  enters  through  fine  wire  gauz,  which, 
however,  excludes  dust.  The  manifold  con¬ 
veniences  offered  to  the  fortunate  inhabitant  of 
the  Pullman  car  we  do  not  pretend  to  detail, 
but  the  list  includes  water,  soap,  towel,  mirrors, 


The  journey  of  Saturday,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  It  only  went  as  far 
as  Bedford,  so  the  sleeping  arrangements  were 
not  practicnlly  tested,  but  judging  from  the 
look  of  others,  and  estimating  the  probable  ratio 
of  results  by  that  of  those  which  were  tested, 
they  should  all  bo  most  comfortable.  The  only 
doubt  is  as  to  whether  the  cars  might  not  with 
advantage — to  the  passengers — bo  made  some¬ 
what  heavier.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  heavier 
the  carriages  arc  the  more  smoothly  they  run, 
and  for  sleeping  purposes  smoothness  is  a  de-  j 
sideratum.  Those  tried  on  Saturday  have  been 
reduced  to  nineteen  tons  each,  a  result  attained  ■ 
partly  by  doing  away  with  the  double  windows  I 
and  consequent  double  framework  in  use  on  the  I 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  run  certainly  I 
more  smoothly  than  the  ordinary  carriage,  but  I 
a  few  tons  more  would,  we  think,  add  greatly  to  I 
their  edmfort.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  the  im-  I 
provement  upon  the  ordinary  mode  of  night  or  I 
even  of  day  travelling  is  enormous,  and  we  shall  P 
be  much  surprised  if  the  experiment  does  not 
prove  a  most  remunerative  one  both  for  the 
railway  and  for  the  Pullman  Company. 

THE  ECHO. 

One  more  important  improvement,  not  to  say 
luxury,  we  clearly  have  obtaiued.  Pullman’s 
Palace  and  Sleeping  Cars  are  a  decided  accession 
of  comfort  to  travellers.  Of  course,  w.e  do  not 
so  imperatively  require  them  as  our  cousins  do 
in  their  journeys  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  But  it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  k 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  men,  and  passengers  I 
to  and  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  make  the 
journey  by  night  without  fatigue,  so  as  to  be  fit 
for  business  next  day.  In  the  Pullman’s  cars  a 
man  may  sleep  almost  as  comfortably  as  in  his 
bedroom,  and  live  as  pleasantly  as  in  a  first-class 
hotel.  We  hope  that  the  Great  Western,  London 
and  North  Western,  and  Great  Northern  com¬ 
panies  will  not  be  long  behind  the  Midland,  and 
that  similar  cars  will  soon  be  available  on  all  the  j 
chief  routes.  It  is  possible  that  the  new  I 
cars  will  suggest  some  improvements  in  other  I 
carriages.  The  use  of  bogie  platforms,  the  ■ 
single  central  buffers,  the  end  platforms  and  the  I 
nature  of  the  couplings,  the  form  of  chairs  with  I 
their  central  pivots,  so  much  superior  to  the  I 
anti-soporific  seats  now  in  use,  the  lavatories,  I 
the  refreshment  arrangements,  and  the  presence  B 
of  trained  attendants,  all  suggest  hints  for  tho  B 
improvement  of  our  carriages,  which  are  now  B 
among  the  most  incommodious  in  Europe. 

THE  OBSERVER. 

Tho  credit  of  introducing  these  cars,  which 
have  long  been  in  use  in  the  United  States,  to 
English  travellers  is  due  to  the  Midland  Rail-  I 
wiiy  Company.  Yesterday  a  train  composed  of  B 
four  of  these  carriages  was  despatched  on  an  B 
experimental  trip  from  Londou  to  Bedford  and  P 
back,  carrying  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  question  of  railway  travelling.  I 
Tho  result  of  the  trip  was  to  satisfy  every  pas-  I 
seuger  as  to  the  excellence  ol  the  new  carriages.  I 
All  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  comfort  of  I 
the  American  cars.  The  abseuco  of  oscillation,  1 
though  tho  'Journey  was  performed  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  au  hour,  enabling  one  to  walk 
through  the  train  with  ease,  and  eveu  to  write 
with  perfect  legibility. 
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[  absurd  to  deny  that  the  companies  which  adopt 
this  system  will  obtain  the  largest  share  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  travelling  public.  On  Saturday, 
the  tram,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Needham,  pasJen-er 
superintendent  on  the  Midland  lino,  Mr.  Bovr  an. 
goods  manager,  uud  Mr.  Jackson,  local  superiu- 
|  tcndent  of  the  London  district,  conveyed  Mr.  A. 
B.  Pullman  and  his  eighty  guests — one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Bbogden,  M.P.  for  Wednesbury— from 
St.  Pancras  to  Bedford,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
in  one  minute  over  the  hour.  The  return  journey 
was  done  in  about  the  same  time,  but  count  was 
not  so  exactly  kept  of  it,  inasmuch  as  a  conside- 
.  ™*>le  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
j  of  an  admirable  lunch  provided  for  his  guests  by 
I  the  host  of  the  day.  Whilst  the  train  was 
1  travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  a 
book  was  sent  round  in  which  we  all  entered  our 
j  names.  Stepping  on  to  the  platform  at  St. 
Pancras,  one  felt  as  if  scarcely  half  an  hour  had 
passed  away  since  the  starting,  so  comfortably 
aud  pleasantly  had  passed  the  time. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

Railway  reform,  as  we  know  too  well,  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  very  slow  steps  in  this  country,  but 
we  are  agreeably  reminded  from  time  to  time 
that  it  docs  actually  advance.  The  passengers 
who  happened  to  be  at  the  St.  Pancras  Station 
on  Saturday  about  half-past  one  o’clock  were  in 
a  position  to  realise  this  fact  with  unusual  force. 
Indeed,  the  great,  grand-roofed  Midland  terminus 
is  of  itself  a  material  evidence  of  improvement 
in  that  portion  of  our  railway  system  which 
affects  the  personal  comforts  of  travellers ;  but 
on  Saturday  there  was  even  more  remarkable 
proof  when  there  drew  up  at  the  departure  plat¬ 
form  a  train  composed  of  Pullman’s  famous  cars. 
It  is  thus  reserved  for  au  American  to  introduce 
into  England  the  complete  accommodation  which 
has  long  been  demanded  as  a  positive  necessity, 
and  no  one  could  better  furnish  this  than  the 
inventor  of  the  system  which  is  the  marvel  of 
American  railway  travelling.  The  passenger 
journeying  from  London  to  Liverpool,  and  away 
over  the  Border,  will,  when  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  are  complete,  be  able  on  his  travels 
to  enjoy  most  of  the  luxuries  of  home  life  in  the 
matters  of  sleeping,  eating  and  drinking,  loung¬ 
ing,  working,  warmth,  and  light.  The  Pullman 
system  claims  certain  advantages  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  character,  such  as  the  saving  of  time  by 
allowing  of  night  travel  without  the  terrible 
wear-and-tear  which  ordinary  night-travelling 
involves ;  the  avoidance  of  delay  aud  incon¬ 
venience  in  changing  carriages  ;  the  restriction 
of  the  society  of  passengers  to  a  more  select 
class ;  and  the  provision  of  responsible  agents  to 
whom  can  be  entrusted  the  charge  of  ladies, 
children,  and  invalids  on  long  journeys.  In 
America  they  say  human  life  is  protected  better 
in  a  Pullman  car  during  a  collision  than  in 
other  modes  of  railway  conveyance ;  but  per¬ 
haps  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  railway  acci¬ 
dents  seem  to  be  above  all  law  or  rule,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  leave  this  alleged  advantage  out  of 
consideration.  The  other  claims  may,  however, 
be  reasonably  allowed,  for  all  who  have  used 
the  cars  in  America  concede  that  the  asserted 
advantages  are  really  enjoyed.  We  are  now  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  discovering  how  far  the 
statement  is  correct.  The  Midland  Railway 
Company  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  for  the  future  the  ears — we  might  say 
elegantly  furnished  saloons — which  were  so  much 
marvelled  at  and  admired  on  Saturday  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  such  passengers  as  can  afford 
to  pay  the  extra  feo  which  will  secure  them. 
The  Pullman  Company  provides  the  cars,  fur¬ 
nishes,  serves,  and  keeps  them  in  order,  leaving 
the  railway  company  to  light,  warm,  and  look 
after  the  carriages  to  the  same  extent  as  would 
be  observed  witli  their  own  rolling  stock.  .  . 

.  .  .  The  workmanship,  especially  the  cabinet 

work,  of  these  cars  is  beyond  praise.  It  is 
American,  as  arc  the  wood  (finely-grained  wal- 1 
nut)  and  metals,  the  designs  and  inventions.  By 
aid  of  the  latter,  and  a  free  uso  of  indiarubber, 
rattling  and  rumbling  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  ; 
the  windows  and  doors  are  framed  so  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  lateral  motion ;  and  the  floors  are 
double,  with  intervening  space  filled  with  shav¬ 
ings,  to  mufile  the  sound  of  wheels.  Fresh  air 
continually  enters  through  fine  wire  ganz,  which, 
however,  excludes  dust.  The  manifold  con¬ 
veniences  offered  to  the  fortunate  inhabitant  of 
the  Pullman  car  wc  do  not  pretend  to  detail, 
but  the  list  includes  water,  soap,  towel, 


and  brushes ;  sofas,  chairs,  footstools ;  time 
tables,  telegraph  forms,  playing  cards;’  boot- 
blacking,  clothes-brushing,  and  a  conductor  and 
waiter  sworn  to  attention  and  courtesy.  Be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia  business  men 
make  the  car  their  hotel.  They  “  turn  in  ’ 
hours  before  the  train  starts,  and  sleep  on  at  the 
other  end  while  it  is  shunted  to  aside  line.  They 
are  awakened  to  order,  make  their  toilet,  leave 
their  portmanteaus  behind  them,  and  go  off  to 
business,  returning  at  night  to  sleep  their  way 
home  to  New  York. 


THE  IIOUB. 

The  journey  of  Saturday,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  It  only  went  as  far 
as  Bedford,  so  the  sleeping  arrangements  were 
not  practically  tested,  but  judging  from  the 
look  of  others,  and  estimating  the  probable  ratio 
of  results  by  that  of  those  which  were  tested, 
they  should  all  be  most  comfortable.  The  only 
doubt  is  ns  to  whether  the  cars  might  not  with 
advantage — to  the  passengers  — bo  made  some¬ 
what  heavier.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  heavier 
the  carriages  arc  the  more  smoothly  they  run, 
and  for  sleeping  purposes  smoothness  is  a  de¬ 
sideratum.  Those  tried  on  Saturday  have  been 
reduced  to  nineteen  tons  each,  a  result  attained 
partly  by  doing  away  with  the  double  windows 
and  consequent  double  framework  in  use  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  run  certainly 
more  smoothly  than  the  ordinary  carriage,  but 
a  few  tons  more  would,  we  think,  add  greatly  to 
their  comfort.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  the  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  ordinary  mode  of  night  or 
even  of  day  travelling  is  enormous,  and  we  shall 
be  much  surprised  if  the  experiment  does 
prove  a  most  remunerative  one  both  for  the 
railway  and  for  the  Pullman  Company. 

THE  ECHO. 

One  more  important  improvement,  not  to  say 
luxury,  we  clearly  have  obtained.  Pullman’s 
Palace  and  Sleeping  Cars  are  a  decided  accession 
of  comfort  to  travellers.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
so  imperatively  require  them  as  our  cousius  do 
in  their  journeys  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  But  it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  men,  and  passengers 
to  and  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  make  the 
journey  by  night  without  fatigue,  so  as  to  bo  fit 
for  business  next  day.  In  the  Pullman’s  cars  a 
mau  may  sleep  almost  as  comfortably  as  in 
bedroom,  and  live  as  pleasantly  as  in  a  first-class 
hotel.  We  hope  that  the  Great  Western,  London 
and  North  Western,  and  Great  Northern  com¬ 
panies  will  not  be  long  behind  the  Midland,  and 
that  similar  cars  will  soon  be  available  on  all  the 
chief  routes.  It  is  possible  that  the  new 
cars  will  suggest  some  improvements  in  other 
carriages.  The  use  of  bogie  platforms,  the 
single  central  buffers,  the  end  platforms  and  the 
nature  of  the  couplings,  the  form  of  chairs  with 
their  central  pivots,  so  much  superior  to  the 
anti-soporific  seats  now  iu  use,  the  lavatories, 
the  refreshment  arrangements,  and  the  presence 
of  trained  attendants,  all  suggest  hints  for  tho 
improvement  of  our  carriages,  which  arc  now 
among  the  most  incommodious  iu  Europe. 

THE  OBSERVER. 

The  credit  of  introducing  these  cars,  which 
have  long  been  in  use  in  the  United  States,  to 
English  travellers  is  due  to  the  Midland  Rail- 

ay  Company.  Yesterday  a  train  composed  of 

ur  of  these  carriages  was  despatched  on  an 
experimental  trip  from  London  to  Bedford  and 
back,  carrying  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  question  of  railway  travelling. 
The  result  of  the  trip  was  to  satisfy  every  pas¬ 
senger  as  to  the  excellence  ol  the  new  carriages. 
All  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  comfort  of 
the  American  cars.  The  absence  of  oscillation, 
though  tho  'Journey  was  performed  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  au  hour,  cuabling  one  to  walk 
through  the  train  with  ease,  and  even  to  write 
with  perfect  legibility. 
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tiona,  in  matters  of  mechanics  and  locomo¬ 
tion  at  least.  We  are  fain  to  consider  that 
the  system  originated  so  happily,  carried 
out  so  successfully,  in  America  by  Mr.  G. 
M.  Pullman,  and  placed  before  the  public 
in  this  country  by  his  brother,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Pullman,  with  every  advantage  that  ex¬ 
perience  can  afford,  has  carried  before  it 
the  goodwill  and  the  entire  approval  of 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  press  in 
this  country.  This  is,  indeed,  driving 
back  the  videttes  and  outposts  of  public 
opinion  before  storming  the  citadel  of 
vested  interests  and  railway  exclusive¬ 
ness,  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  which 
has  been  so  successfully  opened  in  the  case 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  through  the  intel¬ 
ligent  foresight  and  assiduous  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Jam  kb  Allpobt,  the  active  general 
l  manager  of  that  railway,  who,  happily  for 
the  travelling  public,  keeps  well  in  view 
their  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety, 
whilst  he  is  on  no  occasion  forgetful  of  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  largely-improved  dividends, 
arising  from  the  increased  popularity  and 
traffic  of  this  Company,  the  great  reduction 
in  the  cost  and  charges  for  rolling  stock,  as 
well  as  the  diminution  of  accidents,  through 
the  appliance  of  Westinghouse’s  Air  Brake 
to  these  carriages,  and  the  other  advan¬ 
tages  brought  about  by  the  beneficial  con¬ 
tract  made  with  the  Pullman  Company, 
will  be  matters  of  congratulation  as  an 
evidence  of  the  wise  and  far-sighted  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  The  exceedingly  clear 
and  ably  written  article  upon  the.  subject, 
which  occupied  a  column  and  a  half  of  the 
Times  of  Monday  last,  in  which  the  public 
behold  almost  as  in  a  mental  mirror, 
elevation  and  ground  plan  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  these  carriages,  combined  with  an 
effort  of  word-painting  exhibiting  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  the  elegant  embel¬ 
lishments  and  luxurious  decorations  of 
their  interior,  supplies  all  that  can  be  said 
in  a  business  point  of  view,  to  insure  the 
general  adoption  of  this  system  of  travel¬ 
ling  on  all  railways  of  importance,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  Royalty  itself  in  this  country  lias 
not  secured  in  the  state  saloons  provided 
by  other  railways— elegantly  upholstered 
as  these  carriages  are,  but  differing  in 
nothing  else  from  first-class  rolling  stock — 
the  advantages  in  safety,  freedom  from 
noise,  smoothness  of  travelling,  and  other 
important  points  now  obtained  in  the 
Pullman  parlour  car,  bearing  the  favoured 
-ame  “  Victoria  ”  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
rvn  m.  on  v  Fs  carnage  is  provided  with  the  new 

(iDuJC  litjlltoun  AUtarlr.  berican  patent  paper  wheels,  which  in 
°  ’  jemselves  retain  their  undisturbed  pro- 

LONJiON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  2S,  ISU.  |rtions,  and  the  bearing  surface  of  their 
Iges,  even  though  the  metal  tire  and 
AMERICAN  INGENUITT  AND  ENTBRPRISE  ^nge  with  which  they  are  surrounded 
ON  THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  |  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments  from 
In  the  Pullman  s  Palace  Car  and  Drawing  L  0f  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
Room  or  Sleeping  Saloon  Carnages,  ^  which  existing  iron  or  steel  is  liable,  and 
'  have  the  effects  of  those  qualities  combined,  Ly  would  still  continue  their  even  course 
I’which  specially  distinguish  our  Amencan  T  the  rail(j  untU  the  convenient  gw 
Wains  in  all  mundane  matters,  and  L  o{  tlle  train  itael£ 
we  hope  we  may  say,  without  vanity,  form  rThe  upholstery  even  of  the  Pullman 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-  rriage8|  a8  Well  as  the  cabinet  work,  with 
Saxon  race.  specially  attractive  designs,  and  the 

The  younger  and  perhaps  more  vigorous  suliarity  of  ita  novel  fabrics  for  winter, 
portion  of  the  family  of  nations  is,  perhaps,  ^  cjean  chintz  coverings  for  summer 
moved  by  quicker  impulses,  more  go-a-head  arj  excen  anything  we  have  of  the  kind, 
proclivities,  than  the  older,  who,  having  0  various  comments  made  in  the  doily 
gone  through  all  the  various  phases  of  j  weekly  press  ^  tond  ^  the  8ame 
change,  the  vicissitudes  of  experience,  come  ection  The  representatives  of  the 
at  last  to  consider  that  “  everything  that  is  imeaj»  tbe  «  Daily  News,”  the  “  Daily 
new  cannot  be  true,"  and  that  “  everything  ggraph,”  the  “  Standard,”  the  “  Hour,” 
that  is  .true  cannot  be  new."  “Globe,”  the  “Echo,”  the  'City 

ib  It  is  well,  on  some  occasions,  that  we  — •  —  - 

overcome  such  Old  W orld 
¥V  and  crabbed  convic-  k 


Press,”  the  “  Circle,"  the  “  Observer,” 
the  “  Lancet,"  the  “  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Journal,”  and  various  im¬ 
portant  journals  representing  class  into 
rests  of  all  kinds,  had  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  merits  of  the  system 
on  behalf  of  their  subscribers  on  Saturday 
last,  and  we  feel  sure  found  nothing  want¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
enterprise,  either  in  courtesy  and  attention 
to  their  numerous  and  searching  inquiries 
into  the  details,  nor  indeed  in  the  mecha¬ 
nical  details  themselves,  wherein  the 
safety  and  luxurious  accommodation  of  the 
travelling  public  is  concerned. 

With  a  view  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
and  opposition  incidental  to  all  novelties,  we 
gave  a  description  of  the  Pullman  system 
in  our  journals  of  the  31st  of  January  and 
the  28th  of  February  last,  when  two  car¬ 
riages  only,  the  “  Midland  ”  and  the 
“  Leo,”  had  at  that  time  been  placed  on  the 
Midland  Railway  at  the  St.  Pancras  sta¬ 
tion.  Now,  however,  there  are  six :  three 
for  day  service, or  parlour  cars,  the  “Bri¬ 
tannia,"  the  “Victoria,”  and  the  “Leo," 
and  three  for  night  service,  the  “  Midland,” 
the  “  Excelsior,”  and  the  “  Enterprise,’’  the 
last  of  which,  the  sagacious  entrepreneurs 
naively  informed  us,  is  not  intended  to  be 
confined  to  England  alone;  indeed  we 
understand  that  the  carriage  named  the 
“  Midland  ”  is,  on  the  day  we  make  these 
remarks,  already  transhipped  bodily,  and 
running  on  the  Continental  metals  to  gain 
the  approval  of  our  Parisian  and  Belgian 
friends  and  allies  under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  Colonel  Gouraud  and  a  well- 
selected  staff. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Press,  which  have  struck  us  as 
prominent  advantages,  although  fully 
pointed  out  in  our  former  articles : — 

“  Access  is  obtained  to  the  cars  by  a  door  at 
each  end,  opening  upon  the  platform  above 
referred  to.  This  platform  measures  abont  2  feet 
10  inohes,  by  8  feet,  so  that  where  two  cars  are 
coupled  there  is  double  this  area  as  a  place  for 
smoking  or  outdoor  promenade.  From  each  side 
of  the  platform  steps  lead  to  the  station  platform, 
and  these  steps  are  protected  by  an  iron  railing 
and  wicked  as  well  as  by  a  contrivance  by  whioh 
the  top  stop  hinges  down.  The  platforms  and 
the  couplings  form  tbe  arrangement  known  in 
America  as  Miller’s  patent.  >’•*•«  The 
mouths  of  these  (air)  channels,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  lateral  ventilators  are  covered  by  very 
fine  wire  gauze,  so  that  while  a  very  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  is  constantly  maintained,  all  dirt, 
and  fragments  of  oinder  [are  exoluded,  and  no 
draughts  are  to  be  felt.” 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  these  two 
separate  subjects  deserve  special  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  is  well  to 
be  luxurious,  but  it  is  of  first  importance  to 
be  healthful,  without  whichall  the  delights 
of  life  are  but  as  “  goodly  apples  rotten  at 
the  core.’’  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  subjects,  the  existing  plan  of  obtain¬ 
ing  ingress  and  egress  to  railway  carriages 
is  barbarous  and  unsafe  in  the  extreme ; 
the  infirm  from  sickness,  or  the  feeble  on 
account  of  age,  and,  agitated  by  the  bustle 
of  a  railway  station,  even  young,  active, 
and  robust  persons  of  our  acquaintance, 
are  constantly  incurring  strains  and  painful 
injuries  from  stepping  out  of  these  existing 
“  booby  hutches,"  and  “  man  traps,”  and 
we  have  had  to  record  the  loss  to  society  of 
valuable  lives  through  the  ill-constructed 
door  steps  of  railway  carriages,  and  ill-pro- 
portioned  elevations  of  the  station  platforms, 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  late  lamented 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Scinde  Railway, 
Sir  Donald  McLeod,  whose  distinguished 
career  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  had  left  its  impress  on  the  mind  of 
the  public,  and  excited  universal  sympathy 


on  the  occasion  of  his  being  killed  from 
this  cause  on  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway, 

We  need  scarcely  warn  our  medical 
readers  of  the  dangers  attending  stepping 
out  of  existing  carriages,  and  likely  to 
arise  specially  to  those  ladies  who  are  as 
“  they  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords.”  We 
cannot  too  forcibly  impress  upon  the 
public  the  advantages,  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  of  the  Pullman  system  of 
carriage  construction  generally,  not  only  in 
the  above,  but  other  points  of  consideration. 

The  latter  advantage  mentioned  by  the 
Times,  the  cleanly  and  efficient  system  of  I 
equable  ventilation,  as  well  as  temperature, 
is  also  a  subject  medically  considered  of  I 
great  importance.  Who  has  not  experience 
of  tic-doloreux,  toothache,  earache,  and 
other  painful  and  evanescent  maladies 
arising  from  the  present  system  of  railway 
travelling  and  ventilation.  But  it  would  be 
well  if  the  evils  stopped  there,  but  un-  i. 
fortunately  human  beings  have  lungs,  and 
these  are  variously  and  injuriously  affected 
by  bad  ventilation  and  deleterious  foreign  i  < 
matter.  A  railway  journey  may  be  the  lj 
opportunity,  when  death  may  approach  the 
stronghold  of  our  health  through  the  very 
gateway  of  our  life — the  sensitive  and 
delicate  structure  of  our  lungs. 

Wa  remember  to  have  read  a  letter  in  a 
recent  number  of  a  daily  journal,  giving 
a  spectro-analysis  of  the  component  parts 
of  a  handful  of  dust  and  debris  collected 
during  a  railway  journey  to  the  north  in  a 
first-class  carriage,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  small  particles  of  iron  formed  a  large 
proportion,  and  through  the  magnifying- 
glass  presented  the  appearance  of  tenpenny  , 
nails  in  myriads.  Now,  however  strength¬ 
ening  and  beneficial  iron  may  be  to  the 
human  frame  administered  medicinally  in 
solution,  we  are  not  so  certain  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  have  our  respiratory  organs 
coated  all  over  with  tenpenny  nails,  to  say 
nothing  of  viler  and  less  describable 
matter} 

One  other  great  advantage  in  a  sanitary  I 
or  medical  point  of  view,  is  the  attendance  ' 
of  efficient  service  guaranteed  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  capability  by  the  proprietary  of 
the  Associatioa. 

The  Daily  Notes  in  its  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  says 

“  A  short  trial  trip  was  run  on  Saturday  from 
St.  Pancras  to  Bedford— too  short  a  journey  to 
put  the  sleeping  arrangements  to  a  practical  teat, 
but  sufficiently  long  to  exhibit  the  completeness 
of  the  comfort  characterising  the  Pullman  system. 
Literally,  nothing  seemed  left  to  desire.”  I 

The  Lancet  remarks : — 

“  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  measure 
of  comfort  whioh  will  accrue  to  the  public  by  the 
inauguaration  of  this  muoh-needed  reform  in 
railway  travelling.  The  medical  profession  is 
peculiarly  interested  in  the  innovation.  The  , 
busy  physician  or  surgeon  will  now  be  enabled  to 
get  through  amass  of  correspondence  and  literary 
■work  during  bis  visit  to  a  distant  patient.  While 
the  invalid  can  be  moved  with  ease  from  one  I 

part  of  the  country  to  another . The  | 

sooner  Pullman’s  cars  are  in  use  throughout  Eng*  | 
land  the  better.” 

We  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Pullman  ; 
on  the  verdict  given  by  the  press  on  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  important  trial  on  ’ 
Saturday  last,  and  we  hope  to  have  newy 
of  his  success  amongst  our  foreign  contewi 
poraries  and  correspondents.  A 


/ 
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I  tiona,  in  matters  of  mechanics  and  locomo¬ 
tion  at  least.  We  are  fain  to  consider  that 
the  system  originated  so  happily,  carried 
out  so  successfully,  in  America  by  Mr.  G. 
M.  Pullman,  and  placed  before  the  public 
in  this  country  by  his  brother,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Pullman,  with  every  advantage  that  ex¬ 
perience  can  afford,  has  carried  before  it 
the  goodwill  and  the  entire  approval  of 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  press  in 
this  country.  This  is,  indeed,  driving 
back  the  videttes  and  outposts  of  public 
opinion  before  storming  the  citadel  of 
vested  interests  and  railway  exclusive¬ 
ness,  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  which 
has  been  so  successfully  opened  in  the  case 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  through  the  intel¬ 
ligent  foresight  and  assiduous  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Jambs  Allport,  the  active  general 
manager  of  that  railway,  who,  happily  for 
the  travelling  public,  keeps  well  in  view 
their  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety, 
whilst  he  is  on  no  occasion  forgetful  of  tho 
interests  of  the  shareholders.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  largely-improved  dividends, 
arising  from  the  increased  popularity  and 
traffic  of  this  Company,  the  groat  reduction 
in  the  cost  and  charges  for  rolling  stock,  as 
well  as  the  diminution  of  accidents,  through 
the  appliance  of  Westinghouse’s  Air  Brake 
to  these  carriages,  and  the  other  advan¬ 
tages  brought  about  by  the  beneficial  con¬ 
tract  made  with  the  Pullman  Company, 
will  be  matters  of  congratulation  as  an 
evidence  of  the  wise  and  far-sighted  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  The  exceedingly  clear 
and  ably  written  article  upon  the  subject, 
which  occupied  a  column  and  a  half  of  the 
Times  of  Monday  last,  in  which  the  public 
can  behold  almost  as  in  a  mental  mirror, 
an  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  these  carriages,  combined  with  an 
effort  of  word-painting  exhibiting  tho  most 
minute  particulars  of  the  elegant  embel¬ 
lishments  and  luxurious  decorations  of 
their  interior,  supplies  all  that  can  be  said 
in  a  business  point  of  view,  to  insure  the 
general  adoption  of  this  system  of  travel¬ 
ling  on  all  railways  of  importance,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  Royalty  itself  in  this  country  has 
not  secured  in  the  state  saloons  provided 
by  other  railways — elegantly  upholstered 
as  these  carriages  are,  but  differing  in 
nothing  else  from  first-class  rolling  stock — 
the  advantages  in  safety,  freedom  from 
noise,  smoothness  of  travelling,  and  other 
important  points  now  obtained  in  the 
Pullman  parlour  car,  bearing  the  favoured 
-ame  “  Victoria  ”  on  the  Midland  Railway. 
Jiis  carriage  is  provided  with  the  new 
inerican  patent  paper  wheels,  which  in 
iemselves  retain  their  undisturbed  pro- 
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Press,”  tho  “  Circle,"  the  “  Observer,” 
the  “  Lancet,"  the  “  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Journal,”  and  various  im¬ 
portant  journals  representing  class  into 
— ‘s  of  all  kinds,  had  an  opportunity 
testing  the  merits  of  the  system 
on  behalf  of  their  subscribers  on  Saturday 
last,  and  we  feel  sure  found  nothing  want¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
enterprise,  either  in  courtesy  and  attention 
to  their  numerous  and  searching  inquiries 
into  the  details,  nor  indeed  in  the  mecha¬ 
nical  details  themselves,  wherein  the 
safety  and  luxurious  accommodation  of  the 
travelling  public  is  concerned. 

With  a  view  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
and  opposition  incidental  to  all  novelties,  wo 
gave  a  description  of  the  Pullman  system 
in  our  journals  of  the  31st  of  January  and 
the  28th  of  February  last,  when  two  car¬ 
riages  only,  the  “  Midland "  and  the 
“  Leo,”  had  at  that  time  been  placed  on  the 
Midland  Railway  at  the  St.  Pancras  sta¬ 
tion.  Now,  however,  there  are  six  :  three 
for  day  service, or  parlour  cars,  the  “Bri¬ 
tannia,”  the  “Victoria,”  and  the  “Leo,” 
and  three  for  night  service,  the  “  Midland,” 
the  “  Excelsior,”  and  the  “  Enterprise,”  the 
last  of  which,  the  sagacious  entrepreneurs 
naively  informod  us,  is  not  intended  to  be 
confined  to  England  alone;  indeed  we 
understand  that  the  carriage  named  the 
“  Midland  ”  is,  on  the  day  we  make  these 
remarks,  already  transhipped  bodily,  and 
running  on  the  Continental  metals  to  gain 
the  approval  of  our  Parisian  and  Belgian 
friends  and  allies  under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  Colonel  Goubaud  and  a  well- 
selected  staff. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Press,  which  have  struck  us  as 
prominent  advantages,  although  fully 
pointed  out  in  our  former  articles  : — 

Access  is  obtained  to  the  cars  by  a  door  at 
li  end,  opening  upon  the  platform  above 
irred  to.  This  platform  measures  about  2  feet 
10  inohes,  by  8  feet,  so  that  where  two  oars  are 
coupled  there  is  double  this  urea  as  a  place  for 


tad  these  steps  are  protected  by  an  iron  railing 
and  wioket«  as  well  as  by  a  contrivance  by  which 
the  top  stop  hinges  down.  The  platforms  and 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  J. 874.  Utions,  and  the  bearing  surface  of  their 
,,  .  jges,  even  though  the  metal  tire  and 

AMERICAN  INGENUITY  AND  ENTBBPRISE  ln„0  -with  which  they  are  surrounded 
ON  THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  }  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments  from 
||  In  the  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  and  Drawing  L  effg^  0f  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
om  or  Sleeping  Saloon  Carriages,  wo  !  which  existing  iron  or  steel  is  liable,  and 
re  the  effects  of  those  qualities  combined,  WOuld  still  continue  their  even  course 

ich  specially  distinguish  our  American  the  rail8  until  the  convenient  stop- 

I  cousins  in  all  mundane  matters,  and  of  the  train  itself- 

we  hope  we  may  say,  without  vanity,  form  upholstery  even  of  the  Pullman 

the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-  rriag6Sj  (l3  well  as  the  cabinet  work,  with 
Saxon  race.  i  specially  attractive  designs,  and  the 

The  younger  and  perhaps  more  vigorous  Uuiialqty  of  its  novel  fabrics  for  winter, 
portion  of  the  family  of  nations  is,  perhaps,  ^  ciean  chjntz  coverings  for  summer 
moved  by  quicker  impulses,  more  go-a-head  jaj^  exceu  anything  we  have  of  the  kind 
proclivities,  than  the  older,  who,  having  L  varj0U8  comments  made  in  tho  daily 
gone  through  all  the  various  phases  of  L  weehly  press  all  tend  in  the  same 
change,  the  vicissitudes  of  experience,  come  Lction  The  representatives  of  the 
at  last  to  consider  that  “  everything  that  is  ^mes>»  the  “  Daily  News,”  the  “  Daily 
v  cannot  be  true,”  and  that  “  everything 
it  is  true  cannot  be  new.” 

L  well,  on  some  occasions,  that  we 
o  overcome  such  Old  World 
crabbed  convic- 


Daily  News,”  the  “  Daily 
ih,”  the  “  Standard,”  the  “  Hour,” 
llobe,”  the  “Echo,”  the  ‘City 


“  The 


Miller's  patent. 

mouths  of  these  (air)  channels,  as  well 
numerous  lateral  ventilatcrs  are  covered  by  very 
fine  wire  gauge,  so  that  while  a  very  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  is  constantly  maintained,  all  dirt, 
and  fragments  of  oinder  {are  excluded,  and 
draughts  are  to  be  felt.” 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  these  two 
separate  subjects  deserve  special  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  is  well  to 
be  luxurious,  but  it  is  of  first  importance  to 
be  healthful,  without  whichall  tbe  delights 
of  life  are  but  as  “  goodly  apples  rotten  at 
the  core."  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  subjects,  the  existing  plan  of  obtain¬ 
ing  ingress  and  egress  to  railway  carriages 
is  barbarous  and  unsafe  in  the  extreme ; 
the  infirm  from  sickness,  or  the  feeble  on 
account  of  age,  and,  agitated  by  the  bustle 
of  a  railway  station,  even  young,  active, 
and  robust  persons  of  our  acquaintance, 
are  constantly  incurring  strains  and  painful 
injuries  from  stepping  out  of  these  existing 
“ booby  hutches,”  and  “man  traps,”  and 
we  have  had  to  record  the  loss  to  society  of 
valuable  lives  through  the  ill-constructed 
door  steps  of  railway  carriages,  and  ill-pro¬ 
portioned  elevations  of  the  station  platforms, 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  late  lamented 
deputy  chairman  of  tho  Scinde  Railway, 
Sir  Donald  McLeod,  whose  distinguished 
career  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  had  left  its  impress  on  the  mind  of 
the  public,  and  excited  universal  sympathy 


on  the  occasion  of  his  being  killed  from 
this  cause  on  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway. 

We  need  scarcely  warn  our  medical 
readers  of  the  dangers  attending  stepping 
out  of  existing  carriages,  and  likely  to 
arise  specially  to  those  ladies  who  are  as 
“  they  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords.”  'We 
cannot  too  forcibly  impress  upon  the 
publio  the  advantages,  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  of  the  Pullman  system  of 
carriage  construction  generally,  not  only  in 
the  above,  but  other  points  of  consideration. 

The  latter  advantage  mentioned  by  the 
Times,  the  cleanly  and  efficient  system  of 
equable  ventilation,  as  well  as  temperature , 
is  also  a  subject  medically  considered  of 
great  importance.  Who  has  not  experience 
of  tic-doloreux,  toothache,  earache,  and 
other  painful  and  evanescent  maladies 
arising  from  the  present  system  of  railway 
travelling  and  ventilation.  But  it  would  bo 
well  if  the  evils  stopped  there,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  human  beings  have  lungs,  and 
these  are  variously  and  injuriously  affected 
by  bad  ventilation  and  deleterious  foreign 
matter.  A  railway  journey  may  be  the 
opportunity,  when  death  may  approach  the 
stronghold  of  our  health  through  the  very 
gateway  of  our  life — the  sensitive  and 
delicate  structure  of  our  lungs. 

We  remember  to  have  read  a  letter  in  a 
recent  number  of  a  daily  journal,  giving 
a  spectro-analysis  of  the  component  parts 
of  a  handful  of  dust  and  debris  collected 
during  a  railway  journey  to  the  north  in  a 
first-class  carriage,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  small  particles  of  iron  formed  a  large 
proportion,  and  through  the  magnifying- 
glass  presented  the  appearance  of  tenpenny 
nail3  in  myriads.  Now,  however  strength¬ 
ening  and  beneficial  iron  may  be  to  the 
human  frame  administered  medicinally  in 
solution,  we  are  not  so  certain  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  have  our  respiratory  organs 
coated  all  over  with  tenpenny  nails,  to  say 
nothing  of  viler  and  less  describabla 
matterj 

One*  other  great  advantage  in  a  sanitary 
or  medical  point  of  view,  is  the  attendance 
of  efficient  service  guaranteed  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  capability  by  the  proprietary  of 
the  Association. 

The  Daily  News  in  its  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  says  : — 

“  A  short  trial  trip  was  run  on  Saturday  from 
St.  Pancras  to  Bedford— too  short  a  journey  to 
put  the  sleeping  arrangements  to  a  practical  test, 
but  sufficiently  long  to  exhibit  the  completeness 
of  the  comfort  characterising  tho  Pullman  system. 
Literally,  nothing  seemed  left  to  desire.” 

The  Lancet  remarks : — 


“  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  measure 
of  comfort  whioh  will  acorue  to  the  publio  by  the 
inauguaration  of  this  muoh-needed  reform  in 
railway  travelling.  The  medical  profession  is 
peculiarly  interested  in  the  innovation.  The 
busy  physician  or  surgeon  will  now  be  enabled  to 
get  through  amass  of  correspondence  and  literary 
'work  during  his  visit  to  a  distant  patient,  while 
the  invalid  can  be  moved  with  ease  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another . T\e 


We  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Pullman 
on  the  verdict  given  by  tho  press  on  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  important  trial  on y 
Saturday  last,  and  we  hope  to  have  newf 
of  his  success  amongst  our  foreign  contej^ 
poraries  and  correspondents. 


i  j  n 


railway),  a«  at  present  all  tlie  Board  of  Trade 
oould  do  waa  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  reporta 
of  ita  inapectora.  .  .  , 

Lord  Carlingford  aaid  that  no  doubt  their 
lordahipa  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
large  questioaa  of  the  cauae  and  prevention  of  rail- 
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POMMERANIA  (New)  .  .  3,000  75oaa,  in  hia  opinion, 
LOTHari  NG1A  (do.)  ...  0,000  4<»p6rfeot  character  of 
SUEVlA  (Building)  ....  3,000  75°J  believed  that  the 

The  passenger  accommodation  and  dietary  ;n  tyg  re>peot  were 
become  celebrated  for  the  regularity  and  rapidr"  .  ‘ 

the  fastest  steamers  afloat.  Passengers  forwaUtV  imposed  upon 
ampton  for  Havre  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  3  the  alleged  cause 
Fares  -.—First  Class,  Upper  Saloon,  jCm  :  Liire  and  Yorkshire 
Apply  to  A.  Brostrom  &  Co.,  a,  Rue  Scribejtde  had  reason  to 
&  Co.,  4,  Oriental  Place,  Southampton,  Plymonde  by  that  Com- 
in  those  of  other 
er  class  of  return 

STEAM  FROM  CAR[J^W^ 

THE  SOUTH  WALES  ATL^‘ 

New  First-Claas,  Full-Powc‘  “f 

GLAMORGAN,  2,500,  500  nominal  lt.P.  ,  inteittion  of  the 
CARMARTHF.b  closely  watch  tha 
Will  sail  regularly  between  Cardiff  and  New  ^'ultimately  to  com- 

These  Steamers  are  fitted  up  with  Gas,  Pneu1' 
ment  fur  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passeiiot  hesitate  to  pro- 
Saloon  Passage,  t5  guineas;  Return  Ticket  Trade  would  take 
passage  as  low  as  by  any  other  first-class  li  required  by  Lord 
1,  Dock  Chambers,  Cardin  ;  or  to  Moses  and  ju  by  railway 


COMMISSIO  of  tb“  nu“- 
I  of  the  railwaye  in 

SHIPPING  AGENTS  Al  according  to  the 
bv  them.  These 
7,  INDIA  BUILDINGS,  Fj^J  proporti,n  be- 

frank  pearcb.  rvanta  injured  and 
contended  that  rail* 

- - 1*4  In  one  sense  at 

the  last,  however, 
MANN’S  BOUDOl  declaimer  against 

ors»moor„X^T3 

PARIS  T  able  t0  appreciate 
Directors  had  to 

hese  luxurious  Sleeping  Cars,  well  heated,  it  the  information 
regularly  on  the  night  express  trains  bstved  would  afford 
X*  p.m,  and  Cologne  at  to.30  p.  m.  „  railway  eervanta. 

Special  Conductor  Speakip^],’  Bn  amendment 
Price  per  berth,  tofr.,  secured  from  the  Coiliohmond  that  the 
AT  THE  AMtbe31.tDeoember 

Ms,  PLACE  I  the  seme  evening, 

.  Horsman,  8ir  C.  , 

r-B-— These  tors  will  soon  be  als9  running ,  laid  on  the  table 
“d  ClUu!-  he  Board  of  Trade 

The  report*  of  the  ! 
>le,  of  whioh  there 
in  ;  there  waa  pre¬ 
reporta  at  the  end 
of  1872.  The  re- 
inters’  hands,  and 

a  Aet,  1873. 

j^tTTmrtb.r 

of  the 

be  M  paM brought  under  their  notieA 
1  reCanjed  to  contains  an  enactment  to 
ih8t  any  Railway  Company  owning 
m.  any  canal,  or  part'A^a'oanpl.  is  re- 
eep  the  same  in  a  navigable  Condition 

Pullman  Railway  Cara. 

Railway  travellers,  and  especially  those  who 
f  have  visited  America  end  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
a  journey  in  one  of  the  far  famed  Pullman  Palace 
Cara,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is  now 
every  prospect  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  thaae 
comfortable  and  luxurious  conveyances  upon  our 
principal  English  railway*.  For  the  adoption  of  this 


1  else  in  those  carriages,  is  of  so  exquisite  ao  adjust¬ 
ment  that  the  blind  remains  at  any  height  without 
fastening.  The  floor  of  the  saloon  is  handsomely 
■carpeted,  and  the  other  fittings  and  arrangements 
are  in  very  good  taste.  Six  oil  lamps  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  ear,  which  is  arched,  give 
sufficient  light  to  read  by,  and  the  ventilation  of 
the  car  is  well  provided  for.  There  is  also  in  a 
little  compartment  at  the  end  of  the  car  an  en¬ 
closed  stove  for  the  purpose  of  heating  and  we 
presume  cooking. 

Passing  on  to  the  sleeping,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
drawing  100m  car,  we  find  a  slight  difference  in 
the  arrangements.  Softly  cushioned  seats,  occu¬ 
pying  more  spree  than  the  chairs  in  the  other  car, 
are  placed  along  each  side  of  the  centre  compart¬ 
ment  or  ealoon,  each  seat  accommodating  two 
,  persons,  and  between  the  seats  are  placed  small 
‘  moveable  tables.  A  party  of  four  people  thus  face 
each  other,  and  can  partake  of  refreshment,  read, 
or  use  the  table  for  any  other  purpose  during  the 
day.  By  a  very  ingenious  adaptation,  and  id  a 
marvellously  short  Bpace  of  time,  the  tables  can  be 
removed,  the  seats  let  down  so  as  to  form  n  roomy 
sofa  bed,  while  above,  by  letting  down  what  ap¬ 
pears  the  door  of  an  ornamental  cupboard  in  the 
panelling,  a  second  tier  of  beds  or  berths  can  be 
formed,  a  moveable  wooden  partition  isolating 
each  berth,  the  aforesaid  cupboard  being  found  to 
contain  all  the  requisites  of  sheets,  blankets,  &e  , 
and  when  the  beds  are  made  a  small  curtained 
partition  separates  the  occupants  of  the  beds  from 
the  centre  of  the  car.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  beds 
can  be  thus  made  up  in  each  car.  At  the  end  of 
the  car,  as  in  the  parlour  carriage,  are  two  state 
or  private  rooms,  seating  five  passengers,  and 
making  up  three  beds  euch.  The  beds  can  be  in 
like  manner  put  away,  tables  and  seats  restored, 
and  the  entire  saloon  made  ready  to  seat  and  ac¬ 
commodate  32  persons  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  omitted  in  the 
internal  fittings  and  decorations  of  these  cars  to 
render  them  perfect.  The  woodwork  pane’ling  is 
!  of  black  walnut,  chastely  veneered  and  orna¬ 
mented.  The  workmanship  throughout,  both  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal,  is  excellent,  both  in  design 
and  execution.  The  superiority  of  the  Pullman 
system,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  oars  them¬ 
selves.  Under  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Pullman  with  the  Midland  and  other  rail¬ 
ways  a  separate  and  special  service  is  provided  for 
the  cars,  the  railway  Company  only  lighting, 
warming,  and  keeping  in  order  the  cars  at  they 
would  with  their  own  rolling  stock.  None  but  a 
superior  class  of  conductors  and  attendants  are  1 
employed,  and  travellers  have  thus  a  guarantee 
that  their  wants  upon  a  long  journey  will  be 

attended  to.  . 

And  now  a  word  as  regards  the  safety  of  these  1  10  0  1  i"  0  l'lO  0  1  10" 

carriages.  From  tha  peculiarities  of  their  oou-  ••••«  ......  ..... 

struction  and  the  extra  strength  of  their  flooring,  *  H  *  .....  '  6  10  0  6  B 

they  are  better  able  to  resist  shocks  or  collisions  "  ”  """ 

than  English  carriages,  and  they  will  likewise  be 

proteoted  by  the  Weetingbouse  brake,  which  has 

been  found  most  effectual.  There  is  another  very 

superior  advantage  in  the  cars,  we  allude  to  the 

almost  entire  absence  of  oscillation.  During  the 

short  run  on  Saturday,  and  while  passing  a  toler-  ~~  1  —  ■'  1  - 

ably  sharp  curve,  it  waa  possible  to  walk  easily 

through  the  carriage,  and  while  going  at  a  speed  NAME, 

of  60  miles  an  hour,  the  exoursionista  were 

enabled  to  write  their  names  in  a  book.  - - - - 

We  understand  that  the  first  line  of  ears  will  be  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  . 

placed  oa  the  Midland  line  from  St.  Panoras  to  .Austrian  B.  H.  and  v.  Ft.  ...  ...... 

Leeds  and  Liverpool.  The  terms  upon  which  the  Rahia  and  KBr.  *  mnrUon 

Pullman  Company  contract  with  the  railways  ap-  2™bRyvI!?roj!a*  and  Central  Ind 

pears  to  be  favourable,  inasmuch  as  the  latlerhave  •  {£“«£ S^TaUkeU  ™T.. 7." 

use  of  the  cars  complete  with  attendants,  the  only  Dutch  Rhenish . 

compensation  received  by  the  Pullman  Company  Eastern  kcnaal 

bearing  the  extra  price  (over  1st  olass  fare)  voluu-  Do^new  Fr,nc* . . . . 

tarily  paid  by  the  traveller  fur  the  privilege  of  East’l»disn'’”!!“777.7',77»ir."’.".7 

riding  in  them.  We  trust  the  leading  railway  Do.  Jubbuiporo  Line  III" . 1 

Companies  will  follow  the  spirited  example  of  the  of  . 

Midland,  and  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  this  Great  lndiln  pin insulS“..7.7.7"7 
very  superior  mode  of  locomotion.  •ii.rcat  Luxembourg  . 7.77T...7 


W)  vul©  vv^  yvc^vuV 
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control  of  a  Company* 
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else  in  those  carriages,  is  of  so  exquisite  an  adjust¬ 
ment  that  the  blind  remains  at  any  height  without 
fastening.  The  floor  of  the  saloon  is  handsomely 
carpeted,  and  the  other  fittings  and  arrangements 
are  in  very  good  taste.  Six  oil  lamps  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  oar,  which  is  arched,  give 
sufficient  light  to  read  by,  and  the  ventilation  of 
the  car  is  well  provided  for.  There  is  also  in  a 
little  compartment  at  the  end  of  the  car  an  en¬ 
closed  stove  for  the  purpose  of  heating  and  we 
presume  cooking. 

Passing  on  to  the  sleeping,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
drawing  loom  car,  we  find  a  slight  difference  in 
the  arrangements.  Softly  cushioned  seats,  occu¬ 
pying  more  space  than  the  chairs  in  the  other  car, 
are  placed  along  each  eide  of  the  centre  compart¬ 
ment  or  saloon,  each  seat  accommodating  two 
,  persons,  and  between  the  seats  are  placed  Bmall 
!  moveable  tables.  A  party  of  four  people  thus  face 
each  other,  and  can  partake  of  refreshment,  read, 
or  use  the  table  for  any  other  purpose  during  the 
day.  By  a  very  ingenious  adaptation,  and  in  a 
marvellously  short  space  of  time,  the  tables  can  be 
removed,  the  seats  let  down  so  as  to  form  a  roomy 
sofa  bed,  while  above,  by  letting  down  what  ap¬ 
pears  the  door  of  an  ornamental  oupboard  in  the 
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ecomfort and  convenience  of'passedOt  hesitate  to  pro- 
’assage,  15  guineas;  Return  Ticket  Trade  would  take 
low  as  by  any  other  first-class  li  required  by  Lord 
lambers,  Cardiff ;  or  to  Moses  and  ja  by  railway 
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or  private  rooms,  seating  five  passengers,  and 
making  up  three  beds  euch.  The  beds  can  be  in 
like  manner  put  away,  tables  and  seats  restored, 
and  the  entire  saloon  made  ready  to  seat  and  ac¬ 
commodate  32  persons  in  a  very  few  minuter. 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  omitted  in  the 
internal  fittings  and  decorations  of  these  cars  to 
render  them  perfeot.  The  woodwork  pane  ling  is 
of  black  walnut,  chastely  veneered  and  orna¬ 
mented.  The  workmanship  throughout,  both  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal,  is  excellent,  both  in  design 
and  execution.  The  superiority  of  the  Pullman 
system,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  oars  them¬ 
selves.  Under  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Pullman  with  the  Midland  and  other  rail- 
|  ways  a  separate  and  special  service  is  provided  for 
the  cars,  the  railway  Company  only  lighting, 
j  warming,  and  keeping  in  order  the  cars  as  they 
would  with  their  own  rolling  stock.  None  but  a 
superior  class  of  conductors  and  attendants  ate 
employed,  and  travellers  have  thus  a  guarantee 
that  their  wants  upon  a  long  journey  will  be 
attended  to. 

And  now  a  word  as  regards  the  safety  of  these 
carriages.  From  the  peculiarities  of  their  con¬ 
struction  and  the  extra  strength  of  their  flooring, 
they  are  better  able  to  resist  shocks  or  collisions 
than  English  carriages,  and  they  will  likewise  be 
protected  by  the  Westingbouse  brake,  which  has 
been  found  most  effectual.  There  is  another  very 
superior  advantage  in  the  cars,  we  allude  to  the 
1  almost  entire  absence  of  oscillation.  During  the 
short  run  on  Saturday,  and  while  passing  a  toler¬ 
ably  sharp  curve,  it  was  possible  to  walk  easily 
through  the  carriage,  and  while  going  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour,  the  excursionists  were 
enabled  to  write  their  names  in  a  book. 

We  understand  that  the  first  line  of  cars  will  he 
placed  00  the  Midland  line  from  St.  Pancras  to 
Leeds  and  Liverpool.  The  terms  upon  which  the 
Pullman  Company  contract  with  the  railways  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  favourable,  inasmuch  as  the  latterhave 
use  of  the  cars  complete  with  attendants,  the  only 
compensation  received  by  the  Pullman  Company 
bearing  the  extra  price  (over  1st  olaes  fare)  volun- 
tariiv  paid  by  the  traveller  for  the  privilege  of 
riding  in  them.  We  trust  the  leading  railway 
Companies  will  follow  the  spirited  example  of  the 
Midland,  and  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  this 
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rbe  t»Mwn  refereed  to  contains  an  enactment  io 
be  effect  that  any  Railway  Company  owning 
>r  managing  any  canal,  or  part  of  a  oanal.  is  re¬ 
tired  ttr  keep  the  same  in  a  navigable  condition 
ind  generally  in  good  repair. 

Pullman  Railway  Care. 

Railway  travellers,  and  especially  those  who 
lave  visited  America  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
1  journey  in  one  of  the  far  famed  Pullman  Palace 
Hare,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is  now 
svery  prospect  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  these 
jomfortable  and  luxurious  conveyance*  upon  our 
principal  English  railways.  For  the  adoption  of  this 
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railway  accommodation  the  public  are  indebted  to  the 
Midland  Railway  Company,  and  especially  to  the 
experienced  and  enterprising  manager  of  that  line, 
Mr.  Allport.  Some  trial  tripe  with  the  cars  huv- 
ing  been  previously  run,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  ii.  B.  Pullman  a  numerous  party  assembled 
at  the  St.  Pancras  station  on  Saturday  last  to  test 
by  a  short  excursion  to  Bedford  and  back,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  100  miles,  the  merits  and  working 
of  tho  Pullman  system,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  every  one  in  the  train  must  have  been  pleased 
with  this  improved  and  delightful  mode  of  travel¬ 
ling.  The  special  traio,  which  left  the  St.  Pan¬ 
cras  station  at  about  1.50  p.m  ,  conveyed  from  60 
to  80  gentlemen,  and  a  few  ladies,  who  had  some 
opportunity  during  the  journey,  of  testing  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  new  cars.  "" 
train  was  composed  exclusively  of  Pullman 

riages,  two  parlour  and  two  drawing  room _ 

The  cars,  which  have  been  built  at  the  Pullman 
Company’s  works  at  Detroit,  were  sent  ovi 
this  country  and  put  together  at  the  Compt.. .  . 
works  at  Derby.  Both  externally  and  internally 
they  differ  materially  from  what  are  termed  the 
saloon  carriages  in  use  on  some  of  our  lines, 
and  they  also  differ  in  some  respect  from  those 
used  on  the  American  lines,  being  constructed 
somewhat  narrower.  Another  peculiarity  is  that 
common  to  all  American  cars,  the  entrance  and 
exits  being  from  tho  platforms  at  either  end. 
The  length  of  each  car  is  51  feet  6  inches,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  coupling  gear,  and  a  breadth  of  8  feet 
10  inches.  Externally  the  height  from  the  rails 
to  the  top  of  the  carriage  roof  is  about  13  feet,  but 
inside  from  the  floor  to  the  central  point  of  the 
•siting  is  8  feet  6  inches.  Each  car  runs  on  bogie 
platforms,  two  four-wheeled  bogies  or  platforms 
being  underneath  each  carriage,  the  advan 
of  the  bogie  construction  being  to  allow  of 
lateral  freedom  in  the  motion  and  so  prevent  the : 
body  of  the  oars  from  oacilaling  from  side  to  side. 
Attached  to  each  bogie  and  supporting  the  body  of 
the  carriage  are  two  sets  of  spriogs,  the  one  set 
being  spiral  and  the  other  elliptical,  like  carriage 
spriogs,  but  placed  on  either  side  transversely  to 
the  direction  of  the  motion.  The  system  of  I 
coupling  adopted  is  of  a  novel  and  ingenious 
character,  the  coupling  points  dovetailing  or  inter¬ 
locking  into  each  other,  and  are  held  together  and 
uncoupled  by  an  adjustment  easily  worked  from 
the  platform  of  each  car.  The  buffers  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  lessen  the  shook  of  a  collision,  or 
rather  to  convey  it  to  the  flooring  of  the  carriage, 
which  is  of  extra  strength.  The  Westinghouse 
air  brake  is  also  attached  to  the  train,  and  the 
ordinary  cord  communication  with  the  guard 
runs  through  the  carriages.  The  platforms  at  the 
end  of  each  carriage  are  8  feet  in  width  by  about 
2  feet  10  inches,  so  that  when  the  cars  are  coupled 
there  is  ample  room  for  smoking  or  enjoying  the 
open  air.  The  carriages  are  entered  from  the 
platforms,  steps  from  each  side  of  which  lead  to 
the  station  platform. 

On  entering  the  saloon  or  parlour  carriage  there 
is  a  short  passage  like  that  leading  to  the  saloon  of 
-  a  steamer  or  first-class  yacht,  and  on  one  side  is 
a  lavatory  for  ladies  and  on  the  other  side  for 
gentlemen.  At  the  other  end  of  the  saloon  the  i 
exit  is  by  a  narrow  side  passage  the,  intermediate  ! 
space  being  ocoupied  by  two  handsomely  furnished 
state  or  private  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
ladies  ur  families. 

Passing  into  the  saloon  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
luxuriously  appointed  apartment,  occupying  the 
entire  width  of  the  car,  about  8  feet,  and  in  length 
28  feet.  On  each  side  of  the  saloon  are  placed 
some  17  or  18  scarlet  covered  easy  chairs,  con¬ 
trived  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  and  by  means  of  su  in¬ 
genious  spring  at  the  aide  of  the  chair  the  oooupant 
may  adjust  the  angle  of  toe  chair  to  suit  his  own 
comfort.  Jn  every  respeot  except  the  covering 
the  chairs  are  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  There  I 
.are  no  other  seats  in  the  saloon,  which  leaves  the 
j  centre  free  for  promenade.  There  is  also  aocom- 
jmodation  for  smoking.  The  plate  glass  windows 
I  are  very  numerous  but  small,  opening  from  the 
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else  in  those  carriages,  is  of  so  exquisite  an  adjust¬ 
ment  that  the  blind  remains  at  any  height  without 
fastening.  The  floor  of  the  saloon  is  handsomely 
•carpeted,  and  the  other  fittings  and  arrangements 
are  in  very  good  taste.  Six  oil  lamps  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  oar,  which  is  arched,  give 
sufficient  light  to  read  by,  and  the  ventilation  of  I 
the  car  is  well  provided  for.  There  is  also  in  a 
little  compartment  at  the  end  of  the  car  an  en¬ 
closed  stove  for  the  purpose  of  heating  and  we 
presume  cooking. 

Passing  on  to  the  sleeping,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
drawing  loom  car,  we  find  a  slight  difference  in 
the  arrangements.  Softly  cushioned  seats,  occu¬ 
pying  more  space  than  the  chairs  in  the  other  car, 
are  placed  along  each  side  of  the  centre  compart¬ 
ment  or  saloon,  each  seat  accommodating  two 
persons,  and  between  the  seats  are  placed  small 
moveable  tables.  A  party  of  four  people  thus  face 
each  other,  and  can  partake  of  refreshment,  read, 
or  use  the  table  for  any  other  purpose  during  the 
day.  By  a  very  ingenious  adaptation,  and  in  a 
i  marvellously  short  space  of  time,  the  tables  can  be 
i  removed,  the  seats  let  down  so  as  to  form  a  roomy 
sofa  bed,  while  above,  by  letting  down  what  ap¬ 
pears  the  door  of  an  ornamental  cupboard  in  the 
I  panelling,  a  second  tier  of  beds  or  berths  can  be 
formed,  a  moveable  wooden  partition  isolating 
;each  berth,  the  aforesaid  ottpboard  being  found  to 
contain  all  the  requisites  of  sheets,  blankets,  &c  , 
and  when  the  beds  are  made  a  small  curtained 
partition  separates  the  occupants  of  the  beds  from 
the  centre  of  tbe  oar.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  beds 
can  be  thus  made  up  in  eaoh  car.  At  the  end  of 
car,  as  in  the  parlour  carriage,  are  two  state 
private  rooms,  seating  five  passengers,  and 
making  up  three  beds  euch.  The  beds  can  be  in 
like  manner  put  away,  tables  and  seats  restored, 
and  tbe  entire  saloon  made  ready  to  seat  and  ac¬ 
commodate  32  persons  in  a  very  few  minuter. 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  omitted  in  the 
internal  fittings  and  decorations  of  these  cars  to 
render  them  perfeot.  The  woodwork  panelling  is 
of  blaok  walnut,  chastely  veneered  and  orna¬ 
mented.  The  workmanship  throughout,  both  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal,  is  excellent,  both  in  design 
and  execution.  Tbe  superiority  of  the  Pullman 
system,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  oars  them- 
selves.  Under  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Pullman  with  the  Midland  and  other  rail¬ 
ways  a  separate  and  special  service  is  provided  frr 
tbe  cars,  the  railway  Company  only  lighting, 
warmiog,  and  keeping  in  order  the  cars  ae  they 
would  with  their  own  rolling  stock.  None  but  a 
superior  class  of  conductors  and  attendants  are 
employed,  and  travellers  have  thus  a  guarantee 
that  their  wants  upon  a  long  journey  will  be 

tended  to. 

And  now  a  word  as  regards  the  safety  of  these 
carriages.  From  the  peculiarities  of  their  con¬ 
struction  and  the  extra  strength  of  their  flooring, 
they  are  better  able  to  resist  shocks  or  collisions 


found  most  effeotual.  There  is  another  very 
superior  advantage  in  the  cars,  we  allude  to  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  oscillation.  During  the 
short  run  on  Saturday,  and  while  passing  a  toler¬ 
ably  sharp  curve,  it  was  possible  to  walk  easily 
through  the  carriage,  and  while  going  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour,  the  excursionists  were 
enabled  to  write  their  names  in  a  book. 

We  understand  that  the  first  line  of  cars  will  be 
placed  on  the  Midland  line  from  St.  Pancras  to 
;  Leeds  and  Liverpool.  The  terms  upon  which  the 
Pullman  Company  oontract  with  the  railways  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  favourable,  inasmuch  as  the  latterhave 
use  of  the  cars  oomplete  with  attendants,  the  only 
’  compensation  received  by  the  Pullman  Company 

1  bearing  the  extra  price  (over  1st  olaes  fare)  volun-  , 
tanly  paid  by  the  traveller  for  the  privilege  of 
riding  in  them.  We  trust  the  leading  railway 
Companies  will  follow  the  spirited  example  of  the 
Midland,  and  give  the  public  (he  benefit  of  this 
Yery  auperior  mode  of  locomotion. 


RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 
EASTER  HOLLIDAYS. 

The  Easter  holidays  fall  this  year  about  the 
tame  time  as  they  did  last,  and  Spring,  whose 
approach  is  always  wptched  with  such  great 
anxiety  by  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  beholding 
nature  awakening  from  her  winter’s  sleep,  oomes 
to  us  not  nearly  so  late  as  last  year,  although  its 
advent  then  was  comparatively  early  when  former 
leasons  are  taken  into  account.  The  past  winter 
las  been  an  exceptionally  mild  one;  we  have 
lad  but  little  snow,  and  few  of  those  keen  and 
liting  winds  which  are  common  to  the  season  ; 
n  faot,  the  only  snow  which  has  fallen  has  been 
vithin  the  past  month,  and  that  seems  only  to 
lave  come  as  a  kind  of  welcome  to  the  Duoness 
>f  Edinburgh,  who  was  enibled  to  see  that  the 
English  climate  is  a  very  variably  ono.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  on  the  day  of  her  landing  the 
iun  shone  brilliantly,  and  the  air  was  quite  warm 
and  balmy,  while  on  the  day  of  her  public  entry 
into  the  metropolis  the  snow  fell  in  thick  flakes. 
Spring  this  year  being  so  far  advanced  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  that  the  weather  during  the  Easter 
ilolidays  will  be  propitious.  At  our  present  time 
if  writing  it  is  everything  that  coulu  be  desired  ; 
and  although  it  is  nearly  too  much  to  expect  tha  t 
t  will  long  continue  so  Temarkably  fine,  we 
(till  hope  that  a  change  for  the  worse  will  not 
Sake  place  until  the  Easter  holiday-making  is 


on  this  line  to  London,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  International  Eihibition. 

On  the  London,  Brighton,  and  8outh  Coast  Railway 
return  tickets  will  be  aviulable  from  April  2nd  to 
April  8th,  for  distances  cAer  10  miles.  The  oheap 
Saturday  to  Monday  tickets  to  Eastbourne, St.  Leonards, 
Hsstings,  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  will  be  available  for 
return  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday.  There 
will  be  extra  trains  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  an  extra 
third-class  train  to  Hastings  on  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
April  2nd  and  4th.  Besides  these  arrangements  there 
will  be  cheap  excursions  to  Portsmouth,  Brighton, 
Worthing,  Ac.,  &c.  We  may  mention  that  the  Brighton 
Grand  Aquarium  will  be  opened  at  the  reduced  admis¬ 
sion  'of  sixpence.  From  all  parts  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Kail  way  there  will  be  cheap 
excursions  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  London,  and  fre¬ 
quent  direct  trains  daily  from  London  Bridge,  New 
Cross,  also  from  Victoria,  York  Road,  Kensington,  West 
Brompton,  and  Chelsea  to  the  same  popular  place  of 
amusement  and  recreation. 

The  same  extension  of  time  with  regard  to  return 
tioketa,  except  cheap  Saturday  to  Monday  tickets,  will 
he  granted  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail 
way  Company.  There  will  be  extra  trains  on  Good 
Friday,  and  cheap  excursion  trains  during  the  Easter 
holidays  to  Herne  Bay,  Margate,  Broadstairs,  Rams¬ 
gate,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Ao.  A  great  feature  on  the 
Londqp,  Chatham,  and  Dover  will  be  the  frequent 
excursion  trains  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  which,  as  usual, 
will  be  full  of  attractions  at  Easter.  There  will  also 
be  cheap  trips  between  Rochester  and  Strood,  Chat¬ 
ham,  New  Brompton,  Queensboro,  and  Sheerness. 

On  the  London  and  South-Western  there  will  also 
be  an  extension  of  time  allowed  fqr  return  tickets,  and 
on  Good  Friday  the  trains  will  run  as  on  Sundays,  with 
additional  trains  to  Twickenham,  Teddington,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Kew  Bridge,  and  Hampton  Court.  There  will 
be  cheap  excursions  on  the  South  Western  during  the 
holidays  to  Winchester,  Southampton,  Lvmington, 
Bournemouth,  Dorohestor,  Weymouth,  Salisbury, 

■  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  &c.,  &c.,  and  cheap  trains  will 
run  to  London  from  Weymouth,  Dorchester,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Ac.  During  the 
Eaeter  holidays  frequent  trains  will  run  from  Waterloo 
Bridge,  Vauxhall,  and  Clapham  Junction  to  Surbiton, 
Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  Richmond,  Teddington,  and 
I  Kew  Bridge. 

The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company 
will  run  cheap  excursion  trains  during  the  Easter 
holidays  to  Lanoaster,  Blackpool,  Preston,  Rhyl,  Den« 
bigh,  Chester,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  Manchester,  and 
numerous  other  towns  in  the  North  of  Englaud,  return* 
ing  to  town  on  Tuesday,  April  7th. 

The  extension  of  time  allowed  for  express  and  ordi¬ 
nary  return  tickets  for  distances  over  10  miles  on  the 
South  Eastern  Eailway  will  be  from  Thursday,  April 
2nd,  until  Wednesday,  April  8th.  This  arrangement 
does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  London  and  Gravesend 
cheap  tickets,  nor  to  those  between  London  and  Shala 
ford  and  stations  to  Wellington  College  inclusive. 
There  will  be  cheap  excursions  on  the  South  Eastern  on 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday  to  the  seaside,  Ae„ 
and  extra  trains  to  Gravesend,  for  RoshervilleGardens, 
as  often  as  required. 

Ordinary  return  tickets  issued  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  issued  on  Thursday,  April  2nd  and  intervening 
days  will  be  available  for  return  up  to  and  including 
W ednesday,  8th  April.  There  will  also  be  cheap  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Doncaster,  Hull,  York,  Grantham,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Huddersfield,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Ac.  A 
cheap  excursion  train  which  will  afford  passengers  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  trip  of  six  days  to  London,  will 
leave  York  on  Thursday,  2nd  April,  returning  on  Tues¬ 
day,  7th  April. 

On  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  return  tickets  taken  on 
Thursday,  April  2nd,  and  intervening  days  will  be 
available  for  the  return  journey  on  any  day  up  to  and 
including  Wednesday,  April  8th,  1874.  There  will  be 
also  several  cheap  excursions  on  this  line. 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  MADE  EASY. 

Since  the  time  when  George  Stephensen,  by 
the  production  of  his  celebrated  “  Rocket  ” 
engine,  inaugurated  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  revolutions  that  material  civilisation 
has  ever  witnessed,  what  wonderful  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  railway  system  1  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  that  science  has  done  so 
much  much,  and  is  continually  at  work  for  the 
still  further  improvement  of  those  huge  sinuous 
monsters  that  traverse  so  rapidly  our  great,  iron 
highways,  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  introduced 
into  this  country,  before  the  discomfort  usually 
attending  a  railway  journey  of  any  length  is 
minimised,  or,  as  we  ao  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be,  neutralised  altogether.  How  lew  there  are 
who  do  not  look  forward  to  a  journey  by  rail  as  a 
something  which  they  would  indefinitely  defer,  if 
possible?  And  yet  railway  travelling  not  only 
can  be  made,  but  actually  has  been  made,  as 
pleasant  as  taking  an  ordinary  carriage  drive. 
We  speak  from  experience,  having  had  practical 
demonstration  of  what  might  have  been  only 
held  as  a  theory,  but  which  we  know  to  be  a  fact. 
To  be  more  precise,  we  may  etate  that  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  Mr.  Pullman,  whose  name  in  America — 
to  the  travelling  public,  at  least — is  “  as  familiar 
in  the  mouth  as  household  words,”  invited  a 
select  company  of  some  80  persons,  including  a 
few  ladies,  to  take  a  trip  with  him  down  to 
Bedford  in  what  is  known  as  the  “  Pullman 
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RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 
EASTER  HOLLIDAYS. 

The  Easter  holidays  fall  this  year  about  the 
lame  time  as  they  did  last,  aud  Spring,  whose 
approach  is  always  watched  with  such  great 
anxiety  by  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  beholding 
nature  awakening  from  her  winter’s  sleep,  comes 
to  us  not  nearly  so  late  as  last  year,  although  its 
idvent  then  was  comparatively  early  when  former 
seasons  are  taken  into  account.  The  past  winter 
ias  been  an  exceptionally  mild  one ;  we  have 
bad  but  little  snow,  and  few  of  those  keen  and 
)iting  winds  which  are  common  to  the  season  ; 
n  fact,  the  only  snow  which  has  fallen  has  been 
within  the  past  month,  and  that  seems  only  to 
nave  come  as  a  kind  of  welcome  to  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  enabled  to  see  that  the 
[English  climate  is  a  very  variably  one.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  on  the  day  of  her  landing  the 
sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  the  air  was  quite  warm 
and  balmy,  while  on  the  day  of  her  public  entry 
into  the  metropolis  the  snow  fell  in  thick  flakes. 
3pring  this  year  being  so  far  advanced  there  is  a 
Fair  prospect  that  the  weather  during  the  Easter 
holidays  will  be  propitious.  At  our  present 


of  writing  it  is  everything  that  could  be  desired  j 
»nd  although  it  is  nearly  too  much  to  expect  that 
it  will  long  continue  so  remarkably  flue,  we 
Still  hope  that  a  change  for  the  worse  will  not 
take  place  until  the  Easter  holiday-making 


On  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Cout  Railway 
return  tickets  will  be  available  from  April  2nd  to 
April  8th,  for  distances  irre r  10  miles.  The  cheap 
Saturday  to  Monday  tickets  to  Eastbourne,  St.  Leonards, 
Hastings,  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  will  be  available  for 
reiurn  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday.  There 
will  be  extra  trains  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  an  extra 
third-class  train  to  Hastings  on  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
April  2nd  and  4th.  Besides  these  arrangements  there 
will  be  cheap  excursions  to  Portsmouth,  Brighton, 
Worthing,  &c.,  &o.  We  may  mention  that  the  Brighton 
Grand  Aquarium  will  be  opened  at  the  reduced  admis¬ 
sion  'of  sixpence.  From  all  parti  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  there  will  be  cheap 
excursions  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  London,  and  fre¬ 
quent  direct  trains  daily  from  London  Bridge,  New 
Cross,  also  from  Victoria,  York  Road,  Kensington,  West 
Brompton,  and  Chelsea  tu  the  same  popular  place  of 
amusement  and  recreation. 

The  same  extension  of  time  with  regard  to  return 
tickets,  except  cheap  Saturday  to  Monday  tickets,  will 
be  granted  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail 
way  Company.  There  will  be  extra  trains  on  Good 
Friday,  and  cheap  excursion  trains  during  the  Easter 
holidays  to  Herne  Bay,  Margate,  Broadstairs,  Rams¬ 
gate,  Canterbury,  Dover,  &c.  A  great  feature  on  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  will  be  the  frequent 
excursion  trains  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  which,  as  usual, 
will  be  full  of  attractions  at  Easter.  There  will  also 
be  cheap  trips  between  Rochester  and  Strood,  Chat¬ 
ham,  New  Brompton,  Queensboro,  and  Sheerness. 

On  the  London  and  South-Western  there  will  also 
be  an  extension  of  time  allowed  fqr  return  tickets,  and 
on  Good  Friday  the  trains  will  run  as  on  Sundays,  with 
additional  trains  to  Twickenham,  Teddington,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Kew  Bridge,  and  Hampton  Court.  There  will 
be  cheap  excursions  on  the  South  Western  during  the 
holidays  to  Winchester,  Southampton,  Lymington, 
Bournemouth,  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Salisbury, 
Exeter,  Portsmouth,  &c.,  &c.,  and  cheap  trains  will 
run  to  London  from  Weymouth,  Dorchester,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  &c.  During  the 
Eister  holidays  frequent  trains  will  run  from  Waterloo 
Bridge,  Vauxhall,  and  Claphara  Junction  to  Surbiton, 
Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  Richmond,  Teddington,  and 
Kew  Bridge. 

The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company 
will  run  cheap  excursion  trains  during  the  Easter 
holidays  to  Lancaster,  Btaokpool,  Preston,  Rhyl,  Dene 
high,  Chester,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  Manchester,  and 
numerous  other  towns  in  the  North  of  Englaud,  return* 
ing  to  town  on  Tuesday,  April  7th. 

The  extension  of  time  allowed  for  express  and  ordi* 
nary  return  tickets  for  distances  over  10  miles  on  the 
South  Eastern  Eailway  will  be  from  Thursday,  April 
2nd,  until  Wednesday,  April  8th.  This  arrangement 
does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  London  and  Gravesend 
oheap  tickets,  nor  to  those  between  London  and  Shals 
ford  and  stations  to  Wellington  College  inclusive. 
There  will  be  cheap  excursions  on  the  South  Eastern  on 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday  to  the  seaside,  &c., 
and  extra  trains  to  Gravesend,  for  Rosherville  Gardens, 
as  often  as  required. 

Ordinary  return  tickets  issued  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  issued  on  Thursday,  April  2nd  and  intervening 
days  will  be  available  for  return  up  to  and  including 
Wednesday,  8th  April.  There  will  also  be  cheap  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Doncaster,  Hull,  York,  Grantham,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Huddersfield,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c.  A 
cheap  excursion  train  which  will  afford  passengers  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  trip  of  six  days  to  London,  will 
leave  York  on  Thursday,  2nd  April,  returning  on  Tues¬ 
day,  7th  April. 

~  '  Great  I 


in  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  return  tickets  taken  on 
Thursday,  April  2nd,  and  intervening  days  will  bt 
available  for  the  return  journey  on  any  day  up  to  and 
including  Wednesday,  April  8th,  1874.  There  will  be 
also  several  cheap  excursions  on  this  line. 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  MADE  EASY. 

Since  the  time  when  George  Stephensen,  by 
the  production  of  his  celebrated  “  Rocket  ” 
engine,  inaugurated  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  revolutions  that  material  civilisation 
has  ever  witnessed,  what  wonderful  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  railway  system  1  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  that  science  has  done  so 
much  much,  and  is  continually  at  work  for  the 
still  further  improvement  of  those  huge  Binuous 
monsters  that  traverse  so  rapidly  our  great,  iron 
highways,  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  introduced 
into  this  country,  before  the  discomfort  usually 
attending  a  railway  journey  of  any  length  is 
minimised,  or,  as  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be,  neutralised  altogether.  How  lew  there  are 
who  do  not  look  forward  to  a  journey  by  rail  as  a 
something  which  they  would  indefinitely  defer,  if 
possible?  And  yet  railway  travelling  not  only 
can  be  made,  but  actually  has  been  made,  as 
pleasant  as  taking  an  ordinary  carriage  drive. 
We  speak  from  experience,  having  had  practical 
demonstratiou  of  what  might  have  been  only 
held  aB  a  theory,  but  which  wo  know  to  be  a  fact. 
To  be  more  precise,  we  may  state  that  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  Mr.  Pullman,  whose  name  in  America — 
to  the  travelling  public,  at  least — is  “  as  familiar 
in  the  mouth  as  household  words,”  invited  a 
select  company  of  some  80  persons,  including  a 
few  ladies,  to  take  a  trip  with  him  down  to 
Bedford  in  what  is  known  as  the  “  Pullman 
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Palace  Car.”  and  to  test  Pract‘°&11^  ^f  [her®  “  drived  at  Bedford,  the  journey  occupying  about 
any  reason  for  the  repugnance  «-h  ch  mo  t  people  Arnrea  q(  &bJout  tift  miles.  the  tram 

experience  who  are  obliged  to  ““..hunted  into  a.  iding.  and  luncheon  wa.ee.wd 

way  journey,  under  tne  system  he  is  Q°e  „  on  board," and  thd  train  having  shortly  set  out 

ducing  into  this  country.  ^boutb“  P:  d  at  on  its  return  journey,  the  company  had  an  op- 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  those  invited  arrived  at  on  *  .  -  tbat  tbs  motion  made  no 

the  St.  Pancras  Station  of  the mb‘J  w“^n S’  difference  in  this  part  of  the  proceedings,  the 
where  the  ”  cars,  four  in  number,  were  glag.es,  plates,  Ac,  Ac.,  remaining  as  unmoved  as 

ing  to  take  tho  company  to  the  place  wo  have  g'  •  P  ,.  Iuto  tba  arrangements 

mentioned,  and  many  and  S  Mr  PuUman  proposes  to  make  with  those 

srsjss.'sr  ?s 

.pace  at  our  disposal  prevents  us  giving  anything  pan.es,  and  cannot^  a  gtio£  of  tim9 

like  a  detailed  account  of  the  manifest  supenon  y  trafflo  W  b  ,,  Puyuman  Palace  Oars” 

of  this  system  of  travelling  by  rail  to  that  in  before  we ^nali^n  ^  ^  ^  Unit(.f,  Kingdom, 
vogue  in  this  beliind-the-age  (in  some  g  ;g  giow  to  gee  and  adopt  what  is  for  his 

only)  country.  .  «d  vantage  but  when  he  is  made  to  see  it,  it 

The  introduction  of  these  cars  is  certainly  one  ;ngwew  the  purpose  of  the  individual 

of  the  most  important  and  much-to-be-desired  8  •  •  0  t<)  tbs  trouble  to  open  his  eyes, 

innovations  that  the  railway  system  has  seen  in  Wg  hftvo  yery  great  pleasure  in  drawing  atten-  , 

these  latter  days.  Like  Columbus  making  the  important  improvement  in  railway 

egg  stand  on  end,  it  is  so  very  easy  to  do  .Ponce  and  h'ave  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pullman  s 

one  knows  how  it  is  done,  lhe  on  y  wonder  is  naraa  wij\’  becorae  as  familiar  in  this  country  as 

how  is  it  we  did  not  find  it  out  before?  lhe  other  side  of  the  great  herring  pond. 

question  which  the  intelligent  railway  traveller  on  tno  olner  _ 

will  now  ask  himself  on  seeing  these  cars  is,—  - “  - .  •’ 

Why  did  not  somebody  introduce  something  of 
this  kind  before?  To  give  a  description  of  these 

magnificent  cam  in  one  short  sentence  would  be 
but  to  say  that  the  twin  handmaidens  of  science 

and  art  have  been  invoked  by  Mr.  Pullman  lo  do  Jr  •>  - 

all  that  human  forethought  could  suggest  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  passengers.  The  cars 

are  very  handsome  externally ;  but  the  lofty  -V  'i  4  '• 

saloons,  with  their  beautiful  and  costly  internal  &$J6e!§fo 

fittings  and  decorations  must  be  seen  to  bo  appre-  -  '  .  ^  ■' 

dated — in  fact,  the  inside  of  the  cars  more  \  T 

retsmbles luxuriously fitted-updrawing-roomsthan  .  .  V  IV1- 

any tb ing  else.  It  is  not,  however,  tho  magnificent  «  ,  I  1  *  .  S ~ > 

manner  in  which  the  cars  are  fitted  up  which  is  the  y. 

only  feature  of  this  system  ;  it  is  the  minimising  I  I  \  \  *  '/f 

those  evils  attending  our  present  system  of  rail-  ■  \J  1  *  ^  ’ 

way  travelling,  and  with  which  we  are  all  so  v 

unfortunately  familiar.  First  and  foremost  the  .  .  j 

Pullman  system  increases  the  protection  of  human  ;  l  r\/\kl  .  £ 

life  by  providing  cam  capable  of  resisting  the  1  I)  W  \  1 1  )  V\ 

usual  effects  of  collision.  We  are  informed  that  V 

these  cars  have  frequently  passed  through  severe  1  C'Krf*  t  h.  ki  r\ 

accidents  unbroken,  with  occupants  uninjured,  Vv»  MVn  \\  V* 

when  other  cam  were  completely  wrecked,  and  ■  ,n  T  , 

numerous  occupants  killed.  Jolting,  vibration,  /)  <2  ttVA  </*>  I  V 

and  oscillation  are  overcome  by  the  great  ,  Y\\V\\\\a  Y\  XO  I  1  Y\ 

strength  and  stiffness  of  the  body  of  the  car;  ,  \  J 

rattling  and  rumbling  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  -  .  >,  >  J  ;• 

by  all  chains,  break-rods,  Ac.,  being  secured  in  ,  .  ^ 

india-rubber;  the  floors  are  double,  the  intervening  ,  _  ,j,j 

space  being  filled  with  shavings  so  as  to  muffle  *  • .  •  ;Ik 

the  noise  of  the  wheels  ;  the  ventilation,  a  most  •  <•  >?•  ■ 

important  point,  is  secured  by  ventilators 

worked  by  tho  motion  of  the  train,  ensur-  ,  .  >£$£'. 

ing  fresh  air,  and  avoiding  draughts,  the  .  i  .  JoSy 

fine  wire  gauze  of  which  they  are  made  thoroughly  1  ■  .  s 

excludes  the  dust,  Ac.;  hot  water  pipes,  pass  under  ;  •  r.  % 

the  seats,  and  can  be  regulated  to  any  tempera-  ,  'i 

ture.  To  secure  all  there  desirable  ends,  the  ( 

latest  and  most  improved  mechanical  appliances  (  _i 

have  been  introduced.  The  trains  consist  of  a  ,  ,  '  ' 

variety  of  cars — the  drawing-room  sleeping  car,  I  .  -  ’  : 

which  can  be  quickly  converted  into  a  day  car,  .  ■: 

without,  leaving  any  evidence  of  the  purpose  for  t  1' X’ -i • 

which  it  has  been  used  ;  the  parlour  car  for  short  j  ,  l  .  .  .  ^ 

lines  and  day  travel  only,  and  the’hotel  car  which  ,  v'-  ■  '  v 'Xyji 

is  the  same  as  the  drawing-room  sleeping  car,  and  ,  •  ,f‘  5 

contains  kitchen  andbuffet,  with  adjustable  tables  .  .  ‘  V 

to  accommodate  a  full  complement  of  passengers  (  '  \ 

for  long  journeys  and  excursion  parties.  The  ,  '  t;'.  "'3' '•  V 

internal  decorations  and  fittings,  as  we  have  stated,  f  * 

are  magnificent.  The  woodwork  is  of  walnut,  j  . 

relieved  with  ornamentation  of  gold  and  ebony  ;  ] 

the  mounting  are  Bilver  gilt  ;  them  are  medallions  t  -  ’  "yi 

in  bronze  :  fresco  ceilings  from  which  depend  ele-  j 
gantly  designed  lamps  which  give  forth  a  brilliant  ] 

flame  and  not  that ’’ dim  religious  light  ”  with  ita  <  V 

attendant  smell  which  we  have  all  experienced— 
a  light  as  a  role  more  “  dim  ”  than  “  religious  ”  ;  t 

handsome  carpets  cover  the  floors  ;  the  seats  are  ,  ' 

of  cushioned  velvet ;  highly  polished  mirrors  in  — . 

gilt  frames  decorate  what  we  may  term  the  walls,  ;  Uf  '  '• 

those  at  either  end  giving  an  appearance  of  great  ,  I  k. 

length  to  the  car— in  fact,  as  far  as  convenience  I  t  '  r 

comfort  and  luxury  are  concerned,  “  Pullman’s  ,f-  r-W 

Palace  Cars, ”  are  to  all  intentB  and  purposes  first-  - 

r  oUss  hotels  of  one  storey  on  wheels.  The  arrange-  *.  .  -*f. 

monts  for  sleeping  are  such  that  one  can  "turn  ,  .  .ig&s:  .'J? 

in  ”  with  as  much  comfort  as  at  home,  the  smooth  .‘V- 

gliding  motion  of  the  train  being  provocative  of  , 

sleep  rather  than  otherwise.  Indeed,  it  would  be  ,  f  )  .  1  I 

!  rather  hard  to  say  which  has  played  the  ;  “T"7*^  //7  /)/ J  I 

;  more  important  part  in  tho  “  Pullman  Palace  ,  |  I ^  Wr  I 

!  Car ’’—science  or  art.  It  hardly  is  necessary  to 

remark  that  there  are  smoking  rooms,  lavatories,  . 

Ac.,  apartments  for  families  where  desired  ;  and  . 
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Tho  NAtionaL  Republican  U  published  every 
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Last  Saturday,  the  SJst  Inst.,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  | 
;  two  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  .famous  palace  cars, 
named  respectively  “MIdlatJd”  and  “Loo,"  loft 
,  St.  Pancras  station,  Midlaud'  railway,  on  a  spe- 
!  ebd  excursion  to  Bedford  for  hie  purpose  of  al¬ 
lowing  railway  directors  and  other  persons  di¬ 
rectly  interested  In  railway  matters  to  Judge  of 
tho  great  Improvement  in  traveling)  effected 
by  tho  system  which  has  long  been  In  voguo  la 
America.  A  select  party  of  about  twenty  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Invitations  issued  by  the  Pultman- 
Palaco  Car  Company.  Amongst  tho  visitors 
lU  (for  whom  a  champagne  luncheon  had  been 
j  provided  in  the  “sleeping  car”)  where  gentle¬ 
men  Interested  In  the  Russian  and  other  foreign 
railways,  as  well  as  the  conductors  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  tho  railway  press,  Including  the 
editor  of  this  Journal.  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  and 
Mr.  Forbes  were  also  present.  ;An  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  soon  be  afforded  for  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  general  press  to  make  public  the 
resrtts  of  a  second  trip,  when  more  cars  will 
ba  provided. 

The  two  care  which  we  used  on  Saturday 
wwre  examples  of  the  day  system  as  well  as  of 
the  “sleeping  cars"  intended  to  be  employed  on 
the  Midland  railway.  For  traveling  by  day  the 
i  salodn  carriages,  or  “parlor  cars,”  as-  they  aro 
termed  will  be  used.  For  night  traveling,  or 
for  a  long,,  continuous  Journey,,  the  steeping 
cars  afford  every  facing  lbr  comfortable  travel¬ 
ing  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  Tables  are 
1  provided,  on  which  refreshments  can  be  served, 
or  on  which  cards,  chess,  or  other  games  may. 
be  played.  These  at  night  arc  removed,  and-; 

1  the  scats,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra: 
cushion,  form  a  very  excellent  bed.  Above  ’• 
these,  by  turning  a  screw  in  tho  side  of  the 
carriage,  commodious  beds  are  let  down,  so  ' 
that  the  whole  carriage  forms  a  large  sleeping:  -' 
apartment.  For  families  and  private  parties 
there  are  two  or  three  separate  divisions  fitted' 

|  up  on  the  same  principle,  in  which  perfect 
privacy  can  be  enjoyed.  Lavatories  and  other 
comforts  are  supplied,  and  every  care  has  been 
taken  to  turn  every  inch  of  space  to  advantage.  . 
The  cars  are  beautifully  furnished,  while  the 
decorations  and  hanging  lamps  are  most  grace¬ 
ful  in  style  and  of  most  admirable  workman¬ 
ship.  We  cannot  help  congratulating  railway 
travelers  on  the  fact  that  the  “Pullman” 
system  Is  at  last  being  adopted  In  England. 

It  was  devised  to  Increase  railway  traveling 
by  supplying  tho  obvious  want  of  more  luxu¬ 
rious  cars.  To  save  time  by  allowing  night- 
traveling  and  long  continuous  Journeys  In  all 
seasons  without  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep.  To 
avoid  the  delay,  Inconvenience,  and  expense  of 
changing  cars,  without  the  objectional  alterna- 
i  tive  to  the  railway  companies  of  letting  their 
cars  go  off  their  own  lines.  To  restrict  the  so- 
|  clety  of  passengers  to  a  more  select  class,  and 
1  to  encourage  the  taking  of  first-class  tickets. 

To  provide  responsible  agents  to  whom  may  bo 
intrusted  the  charge  of  ladles,  children,  and 
Invalids,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a 
journey.  To  increase  the  protection  of  human 
!  life  by  providing  cars  capable  of  resisting  tho 
usual  effects  of  collision,  &c. 

That  these  expectations  were  realized  Is  best 
illustrated  by  the  success  of  the  “  Pullman  Pal¬ 
ace  Gar  Company.”  Beginning  in  1867  with 
but  87  cars,  It  h  as  now  in  successful  operation 
about  700,  of  which  119  were  added  lastyoar. 

*  These  cars  traverse  all  the  principal  lines  of 
railway  in  America,  and  the  company’s  con¬ 
tracts  cover  a  mileage  of  upwards  of  80,000 
miles.  Upon  these  lines  traveling  hasincreascd 
largely,  and  journeys  of  business  men  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  confined  to  the  night,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  tho  tedium  of  oft-repeated  journeys,  sav¬ 
ing  valuable  time  and  expense  of  hotels.  Much 
of  the  businoss  heretofore  done  by  correspond¬ 
ence  is  now  more  satisfactorily  and  quickly  ac¬ 
complished  in  person.  Pleasure  traveling  on 
-  the  part  of  families  has  there  bccomo  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  railway  business. 


Tho  following  is  a  summary  of  the  “Pullman 
contract”  as  made  with  the  principal  railway 
,  companies  In  America,  and  with  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  of  England:  Tho  Pullman 
company  furnishes,  at  Its  own  expense,  the  care 
Pi  complete,  two  employees  to  each,  (a  conductor 
and  a  servant,)  keeps  In  good  order  and  repair, 
and  renews  and  Improves  the  carpets,  upbo:s- 
j  tery  and  bedding,  aud  receives  as  its  only  com- 
r  pensation  the  extra  price  voluntarily  paid  by 
the  traveler  for  the  privilege  of  riding  In  them. 
The  railway  company  transports  the  cars,  lights, 
warms,  and  keeps  them  In  order  and  repair, 

I  except  as  above  mentioned,  (being  only  a  part 
of  tliat  which  the  company  must  in  any  case  do 
with  its  own  carriages,)  and  receives  from  tho  • 
traveler  tho  whole  of  the  usual  first-class  fare. 

In  a  word,  the  railway  company  pays  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  Pullman  company  for  tho  use  of  its 
•  large  capital,  many  valuable  patents,  and  great 
experience.  It  pays  nothing  for  tho  time, 

;  labor,  and  expense  of  tho  trial.  It  is  saved  tho 
cost  and  interest  of  the  carriages  which  It  must 
otherwise  have  for  carrying  Its  passengers, 
while  its  traffic  and  revenue  are  Inevitably  in¬ 
creased  through  the  greater  comforts  afforded 
by  the  Pullman  company.  After  all  this,  if 
the  railway  company  find  it  lias  given  a  con¬ 
tract  of  value,  any  time  within  a  year,  when 
!  the  risk  would  be  passed,  and  the  value  deter¬ 
mined,  it  may  possess  itself  of  half  tho  future 
.  benefits  by  simply  paying  the  Pullman  com- 
",i  P&ny  for  half  tho  cost  of  the  cars  at  that  time 
in  operation  under  the  contract. 

I  Wo  must  admit  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
1  devise  a  basis  more  favorable  to  the  railway 
1  company. 
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PULLMAN’S  PALACE  RAILWAY  CARS. 
I  On  Saturday  last  an  experimental  trip  was  made  on 
way  to  Bedford,  a  distance  of  60  miles.  The  journey 
in  one  hour,  and  gave  a  fair  test  of  the  comfort 
m  uoitiisly  be  pronounoed  -  - 1  ’ -  “ 


_ _ _ —  these  cars.  They 

great  luxury.  The  train  consisted  of 
l”  the  latter  convertible  into  sleeping 
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- fixed  chairs  covered  with  ' 
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work  on  pivots,  and  can  be  canted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  occupant.  The 
windows,  of  plate  glass,  are  made  to  open,  and  are  fitted  with  spring 
blinds,  the  car  being  well  lighted  by  six  lamps  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  reminding  one  of  a  yaoht  saloon.  At  the  entrance  of  each  car 
there  are  two  state  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  families  and  ladies, 
and  in  various  odd  corners  there  are  doors  which  open  into  recesses  used 
as  cupboards  and  store  places  for  the  attendant,  in  fact,  every  cubic 
inch  of  space  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  In  the  drawing  and 
sleeping  cars,  the  same  general  arrangement  exists ;  each  seat 
,  accommodates  2  persons,  so  that  a  party  of  4  can  sit  at  each  table. 
When  the  table  is  removed,  the  seats  form  a  flat  foundation  for  a  bed, 
and  curtains  are  provided  to  screen  the  occupants  from  the  central 
passage  way  of  the  car,  and  complete  seclusion  is  obtained.  A  second 
bed  is  provided  on  a  shelf  above  the  first  very  much  like  the  berths  on 
board  a  steamer.  There  is  everything  necessary  to  render  the  beds 
complete,  spring  mattrasses,  pillows,  sheets,  and  a  wooden  partition, 
whioh,  when  fixed  in  its  place,  outs  off  the  berth  from  those  on  either 
side,  in  fact,  it  is  ‘‘multum  in  parvo.”  At  one  end,  as  in  the  “parlour 
oar,”  are  2  state  rooms,  available  for  persons  who  desire  greater 
privacy  ;  eaoh  room  affords  seats  for  6  passengers  and  beds  for  3,  while 
in  every  drawing  room  16  beds  can  be  made  up.  The  decorations  are 
unique.  The  travelling  was  very  easy,  free  from  the  jolting  and 
oscillation  so  common  in  ordinary  journeys.  The  floors  are  double,  and 
the  intervening  space  is  packed  with  material  that  deadens  sound. 
Brakes  are  worked  in  India  rubber,  so  as  to  obviate  the  unpleasant  jar 
whioh  the  traveller  generally  experiences.  The  clatter  and  noise  of  the 
train  are  almost  entirely  done  away  with,  and  for  safe  travelling,  the 
Pullman  cars  have  many  advantages.  The  great  strength  of  their 
flooring  would  carry  them  with  little  injury  through  collisions  or  shocks 
by  which  English  carriages  would  be  smashed  to  pieces ;  and,  as  they 
are  all  fitted  with  the  Weatinghouse  air  brake,  they  are  effectually  pro¬ 
tected  against  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  danger.  The  public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Allport,  the  manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  for 
the  introduction  of  these  cars,  and  the  travelling  public  will  hereafter  be 
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On  the  subject  of  railways,  Mr.  Pullman  orga- 
lizcd  an  excursion  in  a  train  composed  of  the  Pall- 
man  Parlour  and  Sleeping  Cara,”  to  leave  the  St.  Pan- 
;ras  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway  last  Saturday,  be 
announced  in  our  issue  of  that  day.  The  train  ran  tc 
Bedford  a  distanco  of  60  miles  in  about  an  hour,  th< 
speed  during  a  portion  of  the  time  being  very  great 
So  easy  was  the  motion,  and  so  lightly  did  the  cars  rui 
that  tho  excursionists  wore  not  conscious  they  wer 
moving  so  swiftly,  oven  when  they  lookod  out  of  th 
broad  windows  which  gave  tho  full  view  of  the  country 
for  the  effoct  was  different  from  tho  rush  past  near  ol 
jeots  as  they  catch  tho  eye  in  an  ordinary  English  trail 
The  construction  is  light;  the  cabinet  work  perfectl 
fitted  and  beautifully  designed;  the  whole  car  being 
mass  of  invention,  planned  not  moroly  to  turn  ever 
inch  to  account,  but  to  make  one  thing  serve  more  tha 
two  purposes.  Tho  whole  construction  differs  from  tl 
English  railway  carriage,  tho  object  being  to  give  frei 
dom  to  the  individual,  and  with  that  freedom  comfor 
1  through  an  easier  transit  by  wheels, springs,  curious] 
designed  chairs,  seats  and  beds ;  2.  by  freedom  ofmov 
ment.  Change  not  only  of  position,  but  as  regards i  s 
”oty  ;  ability  to  read,  to  write,  to  eat ;  8.  by  onablir 
the  man  of  business,  tho  invalid  or  the  pleasure-seek 
to  make  the  longest  journoy  at  tho  least  fatigue,  and 
save  toe  trouble  at  the  end-should  tho  arrival  bo 
hours  when  no  one  is  up-by  letting  passengers  roma 
Mleep  in  the  train  ;  to  wash  and  dress  there,  so  that  t 
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PULLMAN’S  PALACE  RAILWAY  CARS. 

On  Saturday  last  an  experimental  trip  was  made  on  the  Midland  Rail¬ 
way  to  Bedford,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  journey  was  accomplished 
in  one  hour,  and  gave  a  fair  test  of  the  comfort  of  these  cars.  They 
will  certainly  be  pronounced  a  great  luxury.  The  train  consisted  of 
'  parlours”  and  “  drawing  rooms,”  the  latter  convertible  into  sleeping 
cars,  access  being  gained  by  a  door  at  either  end.  The  temperature  is 
regulated  by  hot  water  pipes,  and  there  are  lavatories  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  In  the  “  parlour  ”  car  there  are  fixed  chairs  covered  with 
1  crimRon  velvet,  having  a  linen  cover  in  summer  for  coolness.  The  chairs 
work  on  pivots,  and  can  be  canted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  occupant.  The 
windows,  of  plate  glass,  are  made  to  open,  and  are  fitted  with  spring 
blinds,  the  car  being  well  lighted  by  six  lamps  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  reminding  one  of  a  yaoht  saloon.  At  the  entrance  of  each  car 
there  are  two  state  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  families  and  ladies, 
and  in  various  odd  corners  there  are  doors  which  open  into  recesses  used 
as  cupboards  and  store  places  for  the  attendant,  in  fact,  every  cubic 
inch  of  space  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  In  the  drawing  and 
sleeping  cars,  the  same  general  arrangement  exists ;  each  seat 
accommodates  2  persons,  so  that  a  party  of  4  can  sit  at  each  table. 
When  the  table  is  removed,  the  seats  form  a  flat  foundation  for  a  bed, 

,  and  curtains  are  provided  to  screen  the  occupants  from  the  central 

J  passage  way  of  the  car,  and  complete  seclusion  is  obtained.  A  second 
bed  is  provided  on  a  shelf  above  the  first  very  much  like  the  berths  on 
board  a  steamer.  There  is  everything  necessary  to  render  the  beds 
complete,  spring  mattrasses,  pillows,  sheets,  and  a  wooden  partition, 
which,  when  fixed  in  its  place,  cuts  off  the  berth  from  those  on  either 
side,  in  fact,  it  is  “  multum  in  parvo.”  At  one  end,  as  in  the  “  parlour 
car,”  are  2  state  rooms,  available  for  persons  who  desire  greater 
privacy  ;  each  room  affords  seats  for  5  passengers  and  beds  for  3,  while 
in  every  drawing  room  16  beds  can  be  made  up.  The  decorations  are 
unique.  The  travelling  was  very  easy,  free  from  the  jolting  and 
oscillation  so  common  in  ordinary  journeys.  The  floors  are  double,  and 
the  intervening  space  is  packed  with  material  that  deadens  sound. 
Brakes  are  worked  in  India  rubber,  so  as  to  obviate  the  unpleasant  jar 
which  the  traveller  generally  experiences.  The  clatter  and  noise  of  the 
train  are  almost  entirely  done  away  with,  and  for  safe  travelling,  the 
Pullman  cars  have  many  advantages.  The  great  strength  of  their 
flooring  would  carry  them  with  little  injury  through  collisions  or  shocks 
by  which  English  carriages  would  be  smashed  to  pieces ;  and,  as  they 
all  fitted  with  the  Westinghouse  air  brake,  they  are  effectually  pro¬ 
tected  against  ono  of  the  most  common  sources  of  danger.  The  public 
indebted  to  Mr.  Allport,  the  manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  for 
the  introduction  of  these  cars,  and  the  travelling  public  will  hereafter  be 
grateful.  The  Palace  cars  will  do  something  to  recommend  travel  by 
removing  many  of  its  terrors,  and  few  who  have  once  taken  a  journey 
“  de  luxe”  in  them  will  be  reconciled  to  any  moaner  accommodation 
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On  the  subject  of  railways,  Mr.  Pullman  orga- 
nizcd  an  excursion  in  a  tram  composed  of  the  •Pull¬ 
man  Parlour  and  Sleeping  Cars,”  to  leave  the  St.  Pan¬ 
cras  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway  last  Saturday,  as 
announced  in  our  issue  of  that  day.  Tho  train  ran  to  | 
Bedford  a  distaneo  of  50  nulos  m  about  an  hour,  tho 
speed  during  a  portion  of  the  time  boing  very  groat. 
So  easy  was  tho  motion,  and  so  lightly  did  the  cars  run 
that  tho  excursionists  wore  not  conscious  thoy  woro 
moving  so  swiftly,  oven  when  they  looked  out  of  tho 
broad  windows  which  gave  the  full  view  of  tho  country, 
for  tho  effect  was  different  from  the  rush  past  near  ob¬ 
jects  as  they  catch  tho  eye  in  an  ordinary  English  traiu. 
The  construction  is  light;  tho  cabinet  work  perfectly 
fitted  and  beautifully  designod ;  the  whole  car  being  a 
mass  of  invention,  planned  not  merely  to  turn  etcty 

inch  to  account,  but  to  ruako  one  thing  servo  more 

two  purposos.  The  whole  construction  differs  from  tho 
English  railway  carriage,  tho  object  being  to  give  free¬ 
dom  to  tho  individual,  and  with  that  freedom  comfort ; 


ment.  Change  not  only  of  position,  but  as  regards  so¬ 
oty ;  ability  to  road,  to  write,  to  oat ;  3.  by  enabling 
10  man  of  business,  tho  invalid  ortho  ploasuro-sookei 
,  make  tho  longest  jonrnoy  at  the  least  fatigue,  and  tc 
the  trouble  at  tho  ond— should  tho  arrival  bo  at 
s  when  no  ono  is  up— by  letting  passengers  reman 
Mleep  in  the  train ;  to  wash  and  dress  there,  so  that  tin 
-« — •‘•norgo  ready  for  liis  work. 
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English  journalism  is  spasmodic.  Jnst 
now  it  is  going  into  fits  over  the  Pullman 
cars.  It  takes  Englishmen  a  long  time  to 
appreciate  American  progress  and  inven¬ 
tiveness,  but  when  they  get  waked  up  they 
are  not  stinted  in  their  acknowledgments 
of  their  own  slowness.  The  Pullman  sleeping 
and  drawing-room  cars  have  been  long  in 
use  on  the  American  railroads,  and  many 
Englishmen  have  travelled  in  them,  hut  it 
is  only  now  they  are  beginning  to  discover 
that  they  lost  a  vast  amount  of  esmfort 
by  not  adopting  them  years  ago  on  their 


A  short  trial  trip  was  made  from  St.  Pancras 
to  Bedford  on  Saturday  of  a  train  of  Pull¬ 
man's  “  palace  cars."  which  have  been  placed 
by  the  Midland  Railway  directors  upon  their 
line.  Two  were  “parlour"  aud  two  “draw¬ 
ing-room  and  sleeping-cars.”  and  the  result  of 
the  test  is  stated  to  have  been  very  satis¬ 
factory. 


LONDON :  SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  1874. 


Pullman’s  palacb  cabs. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  directors  of 
he  MidUthd  Railway  in  introducing  to  the  British  publio 
,  e  fammJ  palace  cars,  which  Messrs.  Pullman  have  sue- 
leded  il  l  getting  our  American  cousins  to  regard  as  neces- 
fies  Pour  of  these  cars  have  been  placed  on  the 
Hidlamt  line,  and  on  Saturday  last  a  trial  trip  from 
p;ilicras  to  Bedford  and  back  was  made  by  a  large 
,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Indeed, 
an  less  one  really  objected  to  crumpled  rose-leaves  as  pro- 
iuctive  of  unrest,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  luxurious 
irawing-rooms  on  wheels,  to  which  attention  was  invited, 
jould  fail  to  satisfy.  “ 
idvantage  of  being 
lomething  more  thi 
juired  to  double  on< 
are  quite  willing  to 
oo  doubt  it  is,  one 


unusually  strong,  and  it  is  said  that 
an  an  ordinary  collision  would  be  re- 
e  of  them  up— a  statement  which  we 
i  accept  on  trust,  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
would  like  to  know  why  other  car- 
structed  of  equal  strength.  This  ex- 

.„  _ -lined  with  another  ^  good^  jjuality 

springing  from  the  i 
rattling,  and  shaking 
duced  to  a  minim —  " 
ings  are  cased  in  i 
can  arise  from  that 
do  not  rattle,  ai  ’ 

as  to  let  in  fresh  —  - 

will  be  seen  that  in  the  matte] 
is  left  to  be  desired.  Once 
agreeable.  The  floors  are  ; 
everywhere  of  the  finest  and  ™.,  — -  -- 
most  luxurious  description.  The  chai 
pivots,  so  that  each  person  may  view^the 
mest  perfect  ease,  and  by  the  touchy" 
chairs  are  converted  into  lounges,  whilt 
wish  for  a  little  healthy  exercise  the  cent 
is  left  clear,  and  one  may  promenade  froi 
distance  of  some  fify  feet  or  so — wit 
though,  when  needful,  thiB  centre  a 
to  tables  whereon  refreshments  may 
provision  for  thU  being  made  in  tl 
of  the  car.  The  grand  feature  of  the  v 
ever,  consists  in  the  arrangements  for  sle 
passenger  wishes  to  retire  to  rest,  one  oi 
pointed  to  look  after  the  car  is  suratr.™.,-,  ~~ 
springs  are  touched  and  some  changes  made,  and  m  aboi 
two  minutes  the  drawing-room  is  converted  into  a  sleepir 
saloon  with  all  necessary  appliances,  and,  as  before,  ever; 
thing  of  the  best.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  ai 
I  earned  out  in  a  most  pleasing  manner,  totally  unlike  tl 
dashing  and  banging  style  with  which  railway  passenge 


same  source,  that  rumbling, 
of  the  carriages  being  re- 
L.,„,  while  all  the  chains  and  fasten- 
idia-rubber,  so  that  little  annoyance 
„„  source.  Add  to  this,  that  the  windows 
id  that  the  ventilators  are]  so  contrived 
'  without  causing  a  draught,  and  it 
-*  construction  but  little 
de,  all  is  pleasant  and 
“ted,  the  woodwork  is 
and  the  seats  are  of  the 
’  '  are  placed  on 

_ _ cenery  with  the 

id  by  the  touching  of  a  Bpring  the 


palace  cars  may ' 
any  case  the  ene 
introduction  of 
hearty  recognitic 


THE  PULLMAN  CARS . 

:  English  press  has  already  made  widely  known  the  results  and 
in^pssions  derived  from  the  recent  trial-trips  of  the  Pullman  trains 
onjnhe  Midland  Railway.  The  introduction  of  the  Pullman  sys¬ 
tem  in  England  has  taken  place  as  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of 
the  time.  It  is  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  comfortable  sleeping  arrange¬ 
ments  and  hotel  conveniences  for  travellers  that  the  new  system  is  re¬ 
ceiving  consideration  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Abundant 
evidence  begins  to  be  perceived  that  the  American  system  of  construction 
and  operation,  as  represented  in  the  Pullman  cars,  possesses  elements  of 
safety  not  heretofore  credited  to  it  by  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  One  of 
‘ibelniost  mistaken  observations  that  we  have  heard  in  reference  to  these 
cara«|yhat  of  a  railway  director,  who  was  paying  a  visit  of  inspection 
t°  tnMHnn  exhibition  at  the  St.  Pancras  Station  recently :  he  frankly 
admittefWnat  “the  public  would  be  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  this  kind 
of  travelling— in  these  saloons  which  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  steamship- 
cabin  set  on  wheels but  “as  soon  as  curiosity  was  satisfied,”  he  continued, 

“  the  multitude  would  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  carriages.”  It  could 
only  be  from  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  subject  that  one  could  con¬ 
clude  that  its  “novelty”  was  in  any  considerable  degree  the  impelling 
motive  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  by  the  Midland  Company.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Midland  managers  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
statistics  of  travel  on  the  American  lines,  where  the  Pullman  cars  are  in 
use,  before  inviting  the  introduction  of  the  system  here.  They  had  to 
encounter  too  much  risk  from  conservative  opposition  to  innovations, 
and  especially  to  innovations  from  America,  to  neglect  such  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  Mr.  Allport,  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  began  negotiations  with  the  Pullman  Company 
as  the  immediate  result  of  his  making  the  journey  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  and  returning,  in  the  “  palace  ”  cars.  As  a  practical 
railway  man,  he  did  not  fail  to  discover  the  effect  of  improved  appliances 
unknown  on  English  railways,  and  of  the  construction  peculiar  to  the 
“  Pullmans.” 

We  observe  with  great  interest  the  progress  of  the  experiment  now 
making,  in  the  case  of  a  system  which  is  decidedly  the  most  revolution¬ 
ary  innovation  for  which  Europe  has  yet  been  indebted  to  America.  We 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  railway 
travelling  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  in  America  will  be 
speedily  recognised  throughout  the  Old  World.  There  has  been  of  late 
years  a  very  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  on  j 
American  railways.  Tlv  >-  suit  is  due  to  the  increasing  use  of  heavier  I 
carriages  and  improved  ;s,  as  well  as  to  greater  carefulness  in  opera¬ 
ting  trains.  Among  th^  various  and,  latterly,  distressingly  numerous, 
railway  casualties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  have  been  many  in 
which  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  prevented,  if  stronger  carriages 
and  improved  brakes  had  been  in  use.  From  several  causes,  an  exag¬ 
gerated  idea  has  prevailed  abroad  in  regard  to  the  comparative  number 
of  fatalities  occurring  on  American  railways.  More  accidents  occur  on 
70,000  miles  of  American  roads  than  on  the  16,000  of  English  roads.  1 
A  large  part  of  the  American  lines  are  newly  built,  and  from  lack  of  suf-  I 
ficient  capital  they  are  not  so  substantially  built  as  English  roads.  We  I 
do  not  take  into  account  the  current  impression  as  to  the  greater  reck-  1 
lessness  of  American  railway  operatives,  for  we  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  that  the  average  American  values  his  personal  safety  less  than 
anybody  else.  But  we  believe  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  the 
percentage  of  loss  of  life  upon  the  main  thoroughfares  of  railway  travel 
throughout  the  older-settled  States,  and  upon  the  long  line  from  Omaha  j 
to  San  Francisco,  is  as  small  as  in  any  country,  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception  of  Belgium.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  a  very 
few  years  past,  indeed,  that  this  claim  could  be  made  for  the  United 
States.  Since  1868,  about  one-half  of  the  600  odd  railways  of  the 
country  have  gradually  adopted  the  new  coupler  and  trussed  platform 
which  give  so  much  greater  resisting  power  to  the  carriages  in  case  of  ; 
collision,  and  which  prevent  dangerous  “oscillation”  and  make  “telescop- 
ing"  almost  an  impossibility.  Within  about  the  same  period  various  new 
and  effective  brakes  have  come  into  use,  by  which  trains  are  stopped  with 
wonderful  promptness  and  freedom  from  jarring — collisions  and  other 
disasters  being  by  this  means  avoided,  in  cases  where  formerly  they  j 
would  have  been  inevitable.  The  adoption  of  these  two  great  improve¬ 
ments  alone  has  resulted  in  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  some  1 
of  the  more  frequent  forms  of  disaster  on  the  better  class  of  rail¬ 
ways. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  all  along  shown  great  liberality  and  fore¬ 
sight  in  testing  and  adopting  new  appliances.  Their  cars  are  expensively 
made,  with  more  than  the  expensiveness  merely  of  rich  interior  furnishing 
and  decorations.  Each  is  a  kind  of  museum  of  patented  appliances,  1 
devices,  and  methods  of  construction.  The  cars  are  provided  with  the 
Miller  Automatic  Coupler  and  Trussed  Platform,  anti  with  the  Westing- 
house  Air-Brake,  which  is  one  of  the  best  approved  of  the  new  brakes  ; 
with  girders,  and  various  novel  springs  to  give  requisite  stiffness  and  I 
steadiness  to  the  long  framework,  while  providing  sufficient  elasticity 
nd  neutralising  the  jarring  effect  of  inequalities  in  the  track  ;  with  | 
laborate  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus ;  and  so  on  through  a  long  l 
ist  of  appliances  for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  passengers. 
Especially  notable  is  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  framework, 
giving  such  resisting  power,  that  the  Pullman  cars  have  again  and  ! 
again  withstood  without  injury  disasters  in  which  ordinary  cars  were  I 
completely  wrecked. 


very  hig 

trative  thoroughness 
hotel,  would  suffice  for  the  pr 
which  comprises  the  work  of  iranspo,,...  ^ 
saloon,  and  with  the  most  careful  attention^ 
and  extreme  cleanliness,  the  multitudes  of  passengers 
selves  of  this  means  of  conveyance.  The  Company  has  nearly  1 
in  use.  When  at  route ,  the  car  is  in  charge  of  a  conductor,  wit} 
servant,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  same  attention  to  the  requiremei 
of  passengers  that  is  expected  by  the  guests  at  any  well-ordered  hoi 
Much  of  the  popularity  of  the  Pullman  system,  and  the  secret  of 
amazing  success  against  various  competitors  in-  the  United  States, 
been  due  to  the  admirable  completeness  of  the  supervision  of  emplc 
so  as  to  secure  the  most  efficient  service.  We  have  observed  that 
London  Lancet  expresses  especial  satisfaction  at  the  introduction  of 
system,  on  hygienic  grounds.  It  finds  that  the  methods  of  obtai 
steadiness  of  motion,  freedom  from  oscillation,  and  comparative  ext 
tion  from  rattling  and  rumbling  noises  (by  making  the  floors  doi 
and  filling  the  intervening  space  with  shavings,  and  by  making  the  di 
double  also,  whereby  draughts  are  excluded)  have  the  general  adv 
tage  of  rendering  travel  less  objectionable  for  delicate  or  infirm  perso., 
and,  indeed,  for  all  nervous  people.  The  details  of  the  many  oth 
advantages  of  the  system  are  so  well  known  to  Americans,  and  a.„ 
being  so  freely  and  even  enthusiastically  recognised  by  the  English 
journals,  that  we  need  not  review  them. 

We  learn  from  an  official  statement  of  the  Company  that,  beginning 
in  1867  with  but  37  cars,  it  has  now  nearly  800  in  successful  operation. 
Of  these,  119  were  made  at  the  Company’s  works  in  Detroit  last  year, 
and  a  still  greater  number  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  Company’’- 
contracts  cover  a  mileage  of  upwards  of  30,000  miles,  comprising  n 
150  railways.  One  of  the  cars  (the  “  Midland  ”)  has  been  se 
France  for  exhibition,  and  will  thence  probably  make  die  tour 
Continent.  It  will  certainly  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  Am 
to  find  the  cars  coming  into  general  favour  on  this  side  the  wate 
all  who  possess  the  means  hope  to  visit  the  Old  World  at  soml 
or  other,  and  they  have  learned  to  do  all  their  railway  travelli:( 
and  much  of  their  sight-seeing  from  the  large  windows  of 
Pullman  cars. 


,  The  Pullman  Cara  Abroad. 

Colonel  Thomas  VV,  Knox,  the  journalist, 
who  hae  been  travelling  in  liurope  far  a  year 
past,  writes  from  Berlin  on  the  10th  of  August 
a*  follows: 

“For  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  been 
knocking  around  with  Colonel  dourand  In  a 
Pullman  oar,  which  you  are  doubtless  aware 
was  taken-  to  the  Continent  two  or  three 
months  ago.  The  oar  has  been  from  Liver 
pool  by  the  way  of  London  and  < >stend  to 
Parli,  Mont  Cent*  Tunnel,  Turin,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Bologna,  Venloe,  Sommerlng 
Pass,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  slnoe  oomlng 
here  It  has  made  two  trips  to  Potsdam  and 
one  to  Frankfort- on- the- Main.  It  starts  to¬ 
night  for  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  way  of  Brom¬ 
berg,  Koenlgabergand  Vllna,  stopping  5  couple 
of  days  at  the  frontier  to  adapt  the  truoks  to 
the  Russian  gauge.  When  it  reaches  St.  Petera- 
'  burg  it  will  have  travelled  seven  thousand  kilo¬ 
meters  from  Oatend.  So  far  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  acoldent,  not  even  a  hot  box. 
The  oar  attracts  aa  much  attention  as  a  mans 
gerle  in  a  country  town,  and  has  beeu  visited 
by  thousands  of  people,  including  grand  dukes, 
princes,  railway  olHoials,  and  all  sorts  of 
“swells  ”  generally.  All  hove  expressed  the  , 
greatest  admiration,  and  several  Important  / 
contracts  are  under  negotiation  In  addition  to  / 
those  already  concluded  and  announced.’*  / 
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THE  PULLMAN  CARS . 

_  '■  English  press  has  already  made  widely  known  the  results  and 

n»ssions  derived  from  the  recent  trial-trips  of  the  Pullman  trains 
>nphe  Midland  Railway.  The  introduction  of  the  Pullman  sys¬ 
tem  in  England  has  taken  place  as  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of 
the  time,  ft  is  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  comfortable  sleeping  arrange¬ 
ments  and  hotel  conveniences  for  travellers  that  the  new  system  is  re¬ 
ceiving  consideration  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Abundant 
evidence  begins  to  be  perceived  that  the  American  system  of  construction 
anti  operation,  as  represented  in  the  Pullman  cars,  possesses  elements  of 
safety  not  heretofore  credited  to  it  by  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  One  of 
"i1? el  most  mistaken  observations  that  we  have  heard  in  reference  to  these 
carsj^^at  of  a  railway  director,  who  was  paying  a  visit  of  inspection 
t0  exhibition  at  the  St.  Pancras  Station  recently :  he  frankly 

admitteTPmat  “  the  public  would  be  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  this  kind 
of  travelling— in  these  saloons  which  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  steamship- 
cabin  set  on  wheels  j”  but  "as  soon  as  curiosity  was  satisfied,”  he  continued, 

“  the  multitude  would  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  carriages."  It  could 
only  be  from  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  subject  that  one  could  con¬ 
clude  that  its  “novelty”  was  in  any  considerable  degree  the  impelling 
motive  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  by  the  Midland  Company.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Midland  managers  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
statistics  of  travel  on  the  American  lines,  where  the  Pullman  cars  are  in 
use,  before  inviting  the  introduction  of  the  system  here.  They  had  to 
encounter  too  much  risk  from  conservative  opposition  to  innovations, 
and  especially  to  innovations  from  America,  to  neglect  such  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  Mr.  Allport,  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  began  negotiations  with  the  Pullman  Company 
as  the  immediate  result  of  his  making  the  journey  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  and  returning,  in  the  “  palace  ”  cars.  As  a  practical 
railway  man,  he  did  not  fail  to  discover  the  effect  of  improved  appliances 
unknown  on  English  railways,  and  of  the  construction  peculiar  to  the 
“  Pullmans.” 

We  observe  with  great  interest  the  progress  of  the  experiment  now 
making,  in  the  case  of  a  system  which  is  decidedly  the  most  revolution¬ 
ary  innovation  for  which  Europe  has  yet  been  indebted  to  America.  We 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  railway 
travelling  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  in  America  will  be 
speedily  recognised  throughout  the  Old  World.  There  has  been  of  late 
years  a  very  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  on 
American  railways.  Tin  -  suit  is  due  to  the  increasing  use  of  heavier  I 
carriages  and  improved  :s,  as  well  as  to  greater  carefulness  in  opera¬ 
ting  trains.  Among  the  various  and,  latterly,  distressingly  numerous, 
railway  casualties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  have  been  many  in 
which  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  prevented,  if  stronger  carriages 
and  improved  brakes  had  been  in  use.  From  several  causes,  an  exag¬ 
gerated  idea  has  prevailed  abroad  in  regard  to  the  comparative  number 
of  fatalities  occurring  on  American  railways.  More  accidents  occur  on 
70,000  miles  of  American  roads  than  on  the  16,000  of  English  roads. 

A  large  part  of  the  American  lines  are  newly  built,  and  from  lack  of  suf-  1 
ficient  capital  they  are  not  so  substantially  built  as  English  roads.  We  1 
do  not  take  into  account  the  current  impression  as  to  the  greater  reck-  I 
lessness  of  American  railway  operatives,  for  we  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  that  the  average  American  values  his  personal  safety  less  than 
anybody  else.  But  we  believe  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  the 
percentage  of  loss  of  life  upon  the  main  thoroughfares  of  railway  travel 
throughout  the  older-settled  States,  and  upon  the  long  line  from  Omaha  j 
to  San  Francisco,  is  as  small  as  in  any  country,  with  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Belgium.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  a  very 
few  years  past,  indeed,  that  this  claim  could  be  made  for  the  United 
States.  Since  1868,  about  x>ne-half  of  the  600  odd  railways  of  the 
country  have  gradually  adopted  the  new  coupler  and  trussed  platform 
which  give  so  much  greater  resisting  power  to  the  carriages  in  case  of 
colHsiou,  and  which  prevent  dangerous  “oscillation”  and  make  “telescop¬ 
ing”  almost  an  impossibility.  Within  about  the  same  period  various  new 
and  effective  brakes  have  come  into  use,  by  which  trains  are  stopped  with 
wonderful  promptness  and  freedom  from  jarring— collisions  and  other 
disasters  being  by  this  means  avoided,  in  cases  where  formerly  they 
would  have  been  inevitable.  The  adoption  of  these  two  great  improve¬ 
ments  alone  has  resulted  in  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  some  1 
of  the  more  frequent  forms  of  disaster  on  the  better  class  of  rail-  I 
ways. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  all  along  shown  great  liberality  and  fore¬ 
sight  in  testing  and  adopting  new  appliances.  Their  cars  are  expensively 
made,  with  more  than  the  expensiveness  merely  of  rich  interior  furnishing 
and  decorations.  Each  is  a  kind  of  museum  of  patented  appliances, 
devices,  and  methods  of  construction.  The  cars  are  provided  with  the 
Miller  Automatic  Coupler  and  Trussed  Platform,  and  with  die  Westing- 
house  Air-Brake,  which  is  one  of  the  best  approved  of  the  new  brakes  ; 
with  girders,  and  various  novel  springs  to  give  requisite  stiffness  and  1 
teadiness  to  the  long  framework,  while  providing  sufficient  elasticity 
Lnd  neutralising  the  jarring  effect  of  inequalities  in  the  track  ;  with 
aborate  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus ;  and  so  on  through  a  long 
st  of  appliances  for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  passengers, 
’.specially  notable  is  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  framework 
giving  such  resisting  power,  that  the  Pullman  cars  have  again  and 
again  withstood  without  injury  disasters  in  which  ordinary  cars  were 
completely  wrecked. 


The 

veiy  hig. 

trative  thoroughnes 
hotel,  would  suffice  for  the  pro.  _ 
which  comprises  the  work  of  transpo: 
saloon,  and  with  the  most  careful  attention  to 
and  extreme  cleanliness,  the  multitudes  of  passengers 
selves  of  this  means  of  conveyance.  The  Company  has  nearly 
m  use.  When  en  route,  the  car  is  in  charge  of  a  conductor  witl 
servant,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  same  attention  to  the  requireme 
of  passengers  that  is  expected  by  the  guests  at  any  well-ordered  ho 
Much  of  the  popularity  of  the  Pullman  system,  and  the  secret  of 
amazing  success  against  various  competitors  in- the  United  States 
been  due  to  the  admirable  completeness  of  the  supervision  of  empl 
so  as  to  secure  the  most  efficient  service.  We  have  observed  that 
London  Lancet  expresses  especial  satisfaction  at  the  introduction  of 
system,  on  hygienic  grounds.  It  finds  that  the  methods  of  obtai 
steadiness  of  motion,  freedom  from  oscillation,  and  comparative  ext 
tion  from  rattling  and  rumbling  noises  (by  making  the  floors  dou 
and  filling  the  intervening  space  with  shavings,  and  by  making  the  dc 
double  also,  whereby  draughts  are  excluded)  have  the  general  adv 
tage  of  rendering  travel  less  objectionable  for  delicate  or  infirm  perso, 
and,  indeed,  for  all  nervous  people.  The  details  of  the  many  oth 
advantages  of  the  system  are  so  well  known  to  Americans,  and  a.„ 
being  so  freely  and  even  enthusiastically  recognised  by  the  English 
journals,  that  we  need  not  review  them. 

We  learn  from  an  official  statement  of  the  Company  that,  beginning 
in  1867  with  but  37  cars,  it  has  now  nearly  800  in  successful  operation. 
Of  these,  119  were  made  at  the  Company’s  works  in  Detroit  last  year, 
and  a  still  greater  number  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  Company’s 
contracts  cover  a  mileage  of  upwards  of  30,000  miles,  comprising  n  ~ 
150  railways.  One  of  the  cars  (the  “Midland”)  has  been  se: 
France  for  exhibition,  and  will  thence  probably  make  the  tour  ' 
Continent.  It  will  certainly  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  Amq 
to  find  the  cars  coming  into  general  favour  on  this  side  the  wate 
all  who  possess  the  means  hope  to  visit  the  Old  World  at  sonn 
or  other,  and  they  have  learned  to  do  all  their  railway  travel li 
and  much  of  their  sight-seeing  from  the  large  windows  of 
Pullman  cars. 


The  Pullman  Caw  Abroad. 

Colonel  Thomas  VV.  Knox,  the  journalist, 
who  hat  been  travelling  In  Kurope  (er  a  year 
past,  writes  from  Berlin  on  the  10th  ot  August 
as  follows : 

“For  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  been 
knocking  around  with  Colonel  Oourand  in  a 
Pullman  oar,  which  you  are  doubtless  aware 
was  taken  to  the  Continent  two  or  three 
months  ago.  The  ear  has  been  from  Liver 
pool  by  the  way  of  London  and  Ostend  to 
Paris,  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  Turin,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Bologna,  Venice,  Sommerlng 
Pass,  Vienna  and  BerliD,  and  since  ooming 
here  It  has  made  two  trips  to  Potsdam  and 
one  to  Frankfort  on-the-Main.  It  starts  to¬ 
night  for  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  way  of  Brom¬ 
berg.  Ktenigsbergand  Vtlna,  stopping  a  couple 
of  days  at  the  frontier  to  adapt  the  trucks  to 
tho  Russian  gauge.  When  it  reaches  St.  Peters- 
'  burg  it  will  have  travelled  seven  thousand  kilo¬ 
meters  from  Ostend.  So  far  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  accident,  not  even  a  hot  box. 
The  oar  attraots  as  much  attention  as  a  menu 
gerle In  a  oountry  town,  and  has  been  visited 
by  thousands  of  people,  including  grand  dukes, 
princes,  railway  olHoials,  and  all  sorts  of 
“swells  ”  generally.  All  have  expressed  the  . 
greatest  admiration,  and  several  Important  / 
oontrsots  are  undor  negotiation  In  additton  to  / 
those  already  concluded  and  announced.''  / 


A  A 


JUtnatfiget 


PULLMAN  AND  THE  NOBILITY. 

itbe  33d  of  April  a  train  comprising  four 
lkan  palace-cars  made  a  special  run  from 
don  to  Bedford,  England,  a  distance  of 
^-five  Bones,  having  on  board  a  specially  ac¬ 
company  of  about  forty  of  the  aristocracy 
nobility  of  Great  Britain.  Probably  no 
LKAEt  car  has  ever  before  conveyed  such  a 
i-toned  company  over  the  rails  anywhere, 
certainly  the  “  Noblestie”  of  England  never 
elled  so  sumptuously  by  railroad  convey - 
),  That  duke,  marquis,  lord,  and  baronet 
e,  deposed  to  the  elegance,  the  luxury,  the 
reulence,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Pullman 
after  their  brief  but  pleasant  taste  of  these 
ttratea,  was  only  a  rendering  of  justice.  It 
been  left  for  the  >  Democratic  Republic  to 
>a&a  old  Rhine  and  modern  France,  in  the 
L&lfioence  of  her  appliances  for  travel. 


THE  STATES 


<a  (frmttc  of  amatcan  Affatvs 


T IIREEPENCE 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  23,  1874. 


r  THE  Pullman  trains  will  begin 
and  Leeds  and  Bradford,  on  th< 
ments  are  as  follows 

The  trains  will  leave  London,  fron 
at  5.35  a.m.,  and  Bradford  at  about 
and  reach  London  at  2  p.m.  Both 
latter,  on  the  day-run  to  London,  be 
the  trip  to  Bradford  the  train  will  be 
time  after  9.30  p.m.,  and  parties  w 
the  day  can  take  them  at  any  houi 
arrival  at  their  destination.  On  reai 
and  occupants  of  sleeping-berths  wi 

1  moment  possible  before  commencini 
Bedford,  Leicester,  Trent,  Derby,  1 
the  down  trip  ;  and  at  Leeds,  N< 
Leicester,  Bedford,  and  Kentish  Tc 
can  be  secured  between  any  of  thos 
tion  during  the  day  at  the  terminal 


idnight,  reaching  Leeds 
e  Bradford  at  8.30  a.m., 
rs  will  be  attached ;  the 
1  or  parlour  cars.  For 
■s  at  St.  Pancras  at  any 


ras  Station,  at 
Returning,  les 
'  and  sleeping-' 


who  may  have  secur 
ir  after  that  time,  a 
aching  Bradford  the 
rill  he  permitted  to 


id  will  not  be  disturbed  until  ; 
ars  will  be  shunted  to  a  siding,  i 
■emain  in  them  until  the  latest 
The  train  will  stop  at  Luton, 

1  Sheffield,  Normanton,  and  Leeds  on 
Sheffield,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  Trent, 

:  return ;  and  seats  in  the  parlour  cars 
Diagrams  of  the  cars  will  be  on  exhibi- 
d  seats  and  berths  can  be  secured  at  any 


;s  an  excursion  on  Tuesday  to  repr 
Liverpool.  The  excursion  train  w 
visit  Chatsworth  and  Hadden  Hall. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON.  MAY  1 


PULLMAN  AND  THE  NOBILITY. 

Cm  the  33d  of  April  a  train  comprising  four 
ullman  palace-cars  made  a  special  run  from 
ondon  to  Bedford,  England,  a  distance  of 
>rty-five  miles,  having  on  board  a  specially  se- 
«t  company  of  about  forty  of  the  aristocracy 
ad  nobility  of  Great  Britain.  Probably  no 
Pullman  car  has  ever  before  conveyed  such  a 
high-toned  company  over  the  rails  anywhere, 
ad  certainly  the  “  Noblesne ”  of  England  never 
ravelled  so  sumptuously  by  railroad  convey- 
nce.  That  duke,  marquis,  lord,  and  baronet 
like,  deposed  to  the  elegance,  the  luxury,  the 
ouvenience,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Pullman 
ir,  after  their  brief  but  pleasant  taste  of  these 
attributes,  was  only  a  rendering  of  justice.  It 
as  been  left  for  the  Democratic  Republic  to 
urpass  old  Rome  and  modern  France,  in  the 
lagnificence  of  her  appliances  for  travel. 


THE  STATE 

a  of  American  Attaint 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  23 


/th,  Pullman  trains  will  begin  running  on  the  i  st  proximo,  between  London 
and  Leeds  and  Bradford,  on  the  Midland  Radway.  The  running  arrange¬ 
ments  are  as  follows 

The  trains  will  leave  London,  from  St.  Paneras  Station,  at  midnight,  reaching  l  eeds 
at  S  35  a.m.,  and  Bradford  at  about  6.0  a.m.  Returning,  leave  Bradford  a  8.30  a.m 
and  reach  London  at  2  p.m.  Both  “  parlour  ”  and  s'eepm^ars  uull  be  a  tach^ ,  the 
latter  on  the  day-run  to  London,  being  used  as  drawing-room  or  parlour  cars, 
latter,  on  tne  y  readiness  for  passengers  at  St.  Paneras  at  any 

li^rr^o  p0!,^  SKSrtdS 

arrival7 aUheh  desSion.  “on  reaching  Bradford  the  cars 

and  occupants  of  sleeping-berths  will  be  permitted  to  remain  m  them  until  the latest 
moment  possible  before  commencing  the  return  trip.  The 

Bedford,  Leicester,  Trent,  Derby,  Chesterfield,  Sheffield  No  man  on  and  Leeds  on 

the  down  trip  ;  and  at  Leeds,  Normanton,  Sheffield,  Chesterfield,  Derby  Trent, 
Leicester  Bedford,  and  Kentish  Town  on  the  return;  and  scats  m  the  parlour  cars 
can  be  secured  between  any  of  those  points.  Diagrams  of  the  cars  will  be  on  exhtbi- 
tion  during  the  day  at  the  terminal  points,  and  seats  and  berths  can  be  seemed  at  any 

The  Pullman  Company  gives  an  excursion  on  Tuesday  to  representatives  of 
the  steamship  companies  at  Liverpool.  The  excursion  train  will  be  run  to 
Matlock,  and  the  party  will  visit  Chatsworth  and  Hadden  Hall.  y 


MOORE'S  L 


M  I  D  1  A  N  D_K  A  I  L  W  i  T. 

INTRODUCTION  OF 

PULLMAN  CAR  TRAINS. 

ON  AND  AFTER  MONDAY.  JUNE  lit,  a  Triin  of  the 
celebrated  Amihica*  Puii.wah  Drawing  Room  and 
Snaarrao  Cam  wlU  ba  ran  by  the  Midland  Railway  Cora- 

LONDON  (St.  Fancrai  Station)  and  BRADFORD,  on 
week  days  only,  calling  at 


The  Up  Train  will  lease  Bradford  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  the 
Down  Train  will  lease  8t.  Pancras  at  12.0  midnight. 

,  A  Train  will  lease  Nottingham  for  Trent  at  10.85  a.m., 
to  join  the  Up  Train,  and  at  2.40  a.m.,  to  join  the  Down 
Train,  returning  from  Trent  to  Nottingham  with  Passen¬ 
gers  out  of  each  Train  immediately  on  arrisal. 

The  Trains  will  conses  let,  2nd,  and  3rd  Claes  Passengers 
at  Ordinary  Fares,  and  1st  Class  Passengers  mav  avail 
themselves  of  the  Pullman  Drawing-room  and  Sleeping 
Cars,  at  a  small  additional  charge,  particulars  of  which 
may  be  ascertained  at  any  of  the  °*-‘r — 


€|rt  Sailtran  iUcrortr. 

^LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1874. 

FUILMAN’S  PALACE  CABS  AND  MATLOCK 
AMAZED, 

The  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  a  train 
j  of  the  Pullman  Palace,  Parlour,  and  Draw- 
j  ing-room  Cars  amongst  the  rugged  scenery 
and  delightful  dales  of  Derbyshire,  was 
]  signalised  on  Tuesday  last  as  a  red-letter 
day  by  the  wondering  and  petrified  inhabi- 
j  tants  of  Matlock  Baths,  whose  astonishment 
at  seeing  Belgravian  drawihg-rooms  and 
Tyburnian  parlours°on  wheels  was  highly 
amusing. 

This  charming  retreat  is  approached  from 
a  station  on  ^  the  Midland  Railway,  and  is 
world-famed^for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
'  ?nd  salubrity  of  its  situation ;  indeed, 
j  Jt  may  be  considered  the  Switzerland  of  the 
British  Isles. 

The  assemblage  of  privileged  participators 

in  the  first  trial  trip  of  Pullman  Cars,  pre- 
1  sent  by  the  invitation  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman, 
j  and  taken  from  Liverpool  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  amounted  to  over  sixty  persons, 

I  amongst  whom  were  the  following  gentlemen 

1  connected  with  the  Transatlantic,  Pacific, 
and  African  Steamship  Companies  and 
others  ;  the  Cunard  Line  being  represented 
by  Messrs.  Ogston,  KEPriE,and  Johnston  ; 
the  National  Steamship  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  C.  E.  Dixon,  and  one  of  his 
i  brother  Directors,  Mr.  Edward  Banner. 
Messrs.  Maoallistbr,  Soanlan,  Probtn, 
and  Colonel  Rowland,  the  London  agent  of 
the  Company,  being  also  present ;  the  Inman 
line  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Cochrane  ;  the 
American  line  of  steamers  by  Mr.  James 
Spence  ;  the  African  by  Mr.  Dempster  ; 
whilst  the  interests  of  the  Cheshire  Rail¬ 
way  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William 
:  English  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Knight,  of  the 
firm  of  Knight  and  Parry. 

The  highly-esteemed  Consul-General  of 
the  United  States  at  Liverpool,  General  i 
Fairchild,  with  the  Vice-President  of  the  i 
Indianapolis,  Bloomiugton,  and  Western  i 
Railway,  U.8.,  Mr.  C.  R.  Griggs,  Mr.  C.  i 
Thompson,  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  Colonel  s 

l  Rowland,  and  other  gentlemen  represented  i 
American  sympathies  with  the  occasion,  ] 
which  added  greatly  to  the  cordiality  and  i 
good  feeling  which  characterised  the  whole  a 


of  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  There  was 
but  one  circumstance  that  cast  a  gloom  over 
I  ‘he  spirits  of  those  connected  with  Liver, 
pool  and  its  boundless  shipping  interests 
and  that  was  the  much-regretted  absence  of 
Mr.  Bryce  Allan,  senior,  the  resident  part- 
ner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Allan  Brothers, 
of  Montreal,  and  that  town,  who  had  accepted 
the  invitation  to  be  present  on  this  occa- 

—  810n  w'th  great  warmth  and  interest  in  the 
E\  proceedings,  but  was  lamentably  struck 

down  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  time. 

The  Liverpool  morning  papers  of  Tues¬ 
day  last  brought  with  them  the  mournful 
he  1?telll?ence  of  hl8  8udden  death  but  a  few 
„d  short  hours  before.  This  sad  event  was 
the  only  allay  to  the  brilliant  and  pleasur- 
on  able  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
mercantile  and  shipping  community  of 
Liverpool  m  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion  into  that  town  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Drawing-room,  Parlour,  and  Sleeping  Cars’ 
l,  ihere  was  but  one  feeling  prevailing  in 
»-  *he  countenances  of  the  travellers,  which 
n  T™  truthful  expression  in  the  columns 
g  77a79  PV®rp°01  Mb  Press-tfie  Daily  , 
>£  Albion,  the  Daily  Courier,  the  Daily  Post 
ana  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  which  appeared 
on  the  Wednesday  morning. 

~  ,  .^he weather  was  most  propitious  forth© 
trial  trip,  and  the  gratifying  conviction  is 
evidently  gaining  ground  in  Liverpool  and 
tiie  neighbourhood  that  the  Pullman 
=-  Palace  Cars  are  about  to  revolutionise 
I  travelling  not  only  between  the  first 
commercial  cities  of  Europe,  but,  indeed,  of 
i  all  fashionable,  as  well  as  mercantile 

-  centres  *f  refinement  and  civilisation  in 
r  the  world. 

>  The  enterprising  town  of  Liverpool  may 
at  least  claim  to  itself  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  the  initiation  of  this  important 
movement,  and  the  Midland  Railway  with 
its  stupendous  capital  of  fifty-five  millions 
sterling,  through  the  far-sighted  experience 
of  its  general  manager,  Mr.  Allport,  must 
inevitably  be  the  first  to  reap  the  profit  to 
its  Shareholders,  which  will  accrue  to  the 
railway  interest  in  general  through  the 
advantages  offered  to  the  travelling  public 
by  the  Pullman  system. 

That  these  well-proved  advantages,  so 
far  as  the  traveller  is  concerned,  and 
through  him  the  investor  in  railway  securi- 
ties  in  England,  may  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
we  have  but  to  reiterate  the  expressions  of 
unqualified  satisfaction  prevailing  amongst 
the  fortunate  participators  in  Tuesday’s 
trial  trip.  Amongst  the  most  prominent 
of  these  advantages  is  the  freedom  from 
constraint  usually  attendant  upon  railway 
travelling  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  by  railway.  Every  sanitary  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  in  the  Pullman  car¬ 
riages,  that  may  be  requisite,  or,  indeed, 
is  possible  to  be  applied  in  tho  mitigation, 
of  the  suffering  and  even  the  mental  dis¬ 
comfort  or  nervous  irritation  from  which 
modern  town  life  is  never  entirely  free, 
so  that  the  most  effective  means  of  re¬ 
cruiting  the  health  in  such  cases,  namely, 
change  of  air  and  scenery,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  longed  for,  but  too  often  relin¬ 
quished  and  abandoned  from  fear  of  the 
customary  terrors  and  irritation  of  tho 
very  journey  itself;  transit  by  railway,  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  made  by  this  means 
to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  or  a  body 
ill  at  ease,  and  be  accepted  as  an  agreeable 
change,  being  looked  forward  to  with  plea¬ 
sure  in  connection  with  the  life  restoring, 
influences  of  our  sanataria  at  Matlock,  at 
Buxton,  or  any  of  the  mineral  baths  or 
rustic  dales  with  which  Derbyshire 
abounds. 


JU  I  D  L  A  N  D_R  AILWA  Y. 

INTRODUCTION  OF 

PULLMAN  CAR  TRAINS. 

ON  AND  AFTER  MONDAY,  JUNE  1st,  a  Train  of  the 
celebrated  America*  Pullman  Drawing  Room  and 
Slkifino  Cam  will  be  run  by  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 


a  wUl  convey  1st,  3nd,  and  3rd  Class  Fasseng 
F'l*’**?  l8t  Cla*B  Passengers  may  a' 
ot  ,fheJ?.“!lma?  Drawing-room  and  81eep 
nail  additional  charge,  particulars  of  wh 


Cjxe  Railtoajj  Xeorrtr. 

//LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAT  30,  1874. 

PULLMAN'S  PALACE  CABS  AND  MATLOCK 
AMAZED, 

The  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  a  train 
of  the  Pullman  Palace,  Parlour,  and  Draw¬ 
ing-room  Cars  amongst  the  rugged  scenery 
and  delightful  dales  of  Derbyshire,  was 
signalised  on  Tuesday  last  as  a  red-letter 
day  by  the  wondering  and  petrified  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Matlock  Baths,  whose  astonishment 
at  seeing  Belgravian  drawihg-rooms  and 
Tyburnian  parlours"on  wheels  was  highly 
amusing. 

This  charming  retreat  is  approached  from 
a  station  on  the  Midland  Bailway,  and  is 
world-famedjfor  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  the  salubrity  of  its  situation  ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  considered  the  Switzerland  of  the 
British  Isles. 1 

The  assemblage  of  privileged  participators 
in  the  first  trial  trip  of  Pullman  Cars,  pre¬ 
sent  by  the  invitationof  Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman, 

;  and  taken  from  Liverpool  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  amounted  to  over  sixty  persons, 
l  amongst  whom  were  the  following  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Transatlantic,  Pacific, 
and  African  Steamship  Companies  and 
others  ;  the  Cunard  Line  being  represented 
by  Messrs.  Ogston,  Keppie, and  Johnston  ; 
the  National  Steamship  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  C.  E.  Dixon,  and  one  of  his 
brother  Directors,  Mr.  Edward  Banner. 
Messrs.  Maoallister,  Scanlan,  Probyn, 
and  Colonel  Rowland,  the  London  agent  of 
the  Company,  being  also  present ;  the  Inman 
line  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Cochrane  ;  the 
American  lino  of  steamers  by  Mr.  James 
Spence  ;  the  African  by  Mr.  Dempster  ; 
whilst  the  interests  of  the  Cheshire  Rail¬ 
way  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William 
English  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Knight,  of  the 
firm  of  Knight  and  Parry. 

The  highly-esteemed  Consul-General  of 
the  United  States  at  Liverpool,  General 
Fairchild,  with  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Indianapolis,  Bloomington,  and  Western 
Railway,  U.S.,  Mr.  C.  R.  Griggs,  Mr.  C. 
Thompson,  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  Colonel 
Rowland,  and  other  gentlemen  represented 
American  sympathies  with  the  occasion, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  cordiality  and  i 
good  feeling  which  characterised  the  whole  t 


r- - mere  was 

but  one  circumstance  that  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  spirits  of  those  connected  with  Liver, 
pool  and  its  boundless  shipping  interests 
and  that  was  the  much-regretted  absence  of 
Mr.  Bryce  Allan,  senior,  the  resident  part- 
ner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Allan  Brothers, 
of  Montreal,  and  that  town,  who  had  accepted 
the  invitation  to  be  present  on  this  occa 
=d  S10n  with  great  warmth  and  interest  in  the 
F.  proceedings,  but  was  lamentably  struck 
down  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  time. 

The  Liverpool  morning  papers  of  Tues- 
'  ?a/111.asfc  brought  with  them  the  mournful 

the  ^telhgence  of  his  sudden  death  but  a  few 
,„a  short  hours  before.  This  sad  event  was 
the  only  allay  to  the  brilliant  and  pleasur- 
on  able  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
mercantile  and  shipping  community  of 
Liverpool  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion  into  that  town  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Drawing-room,  Parlour,  and  Sleeping  Cars’ 
Jn  1Ilere  Was  but  one  feeli,lo  prevailing  in 
o-  *he  countenances  of  the  travellers,  which 
«  f°u°d  tubful  expression  in  the  columns 
°t  the  Liverpool  daily  press— the  Daily 
oh  Al'nori,  the  Daily  Courier ,  the  Daily  Post 
m\™toverpool  Mercury,  which  appeared 
__  on  tne  Wednesday  morning. 

-  The  weather  was  most  propitious  for  the 
trial  trip,  and  the  gratifying  conviction  is 
evidently  gaining  ground  in  Liverpool  and 
the  neighbourhood  that  the  Pullman 

-  Palace  Cars  are  about  to  revolutionise 
K  travelling  not  only  between  the  first 

commercial,  cities  of  Europe,  but,  indeed,  of 
a  all  fashionable,  as  well  as  mercantile 

-  centres  *f  refinement  and  civilisation  in’ 
r  the  world. 

s  The  enterprising  town  of  Liverpool  may 
r  at  least  claim  to  itself  the  honour  and 

-  privilege  of  the  initiation  of  this  important 

t  movement,  and  the  Midland  Railway  with 

1  its  stupendous  capital  of  fifty-five  millions 
r  sterling,  through  the  far-sighted  experience 
of  its  general  manager,  Mr.  Allport,  must 
l  inevitably  be  the  first  to  reap  the  profit  to 
i  its  Shareholders,  which  will  accrue  to  the 
railway  interest  in  general  through  the 
advantages  offered  to  the  travelling  public 
by  the  Pullman  system. 

That  these  well-proved  advantages,  so 
far  as  the  traveller  is  concerned,  and 
through  him  the  investor  in  railway  securi¬ 
ties  in  England,  may  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
we  have  but  to  reiterate  the  expressions  of 
unqualified  satisfaction  prevailing  amongst 
the  fortunate  participators  in  Tuesday’s 
trial  trip.  Amongst  the  most  prominent 
of  these  advantages  is  the  freedom  from 
constraint  usually  attendant  upon  railway 
travelling  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  by  railway.  Every  sanitary  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  in  the  Pullman  car¬ 
riages,  that  may  be  requisite,  or,  indeed, 
is  possible  to  be  applied  in  the  mitigation 
of  the  suffering  and  even  the  mental  dis¬ 
comfort  or  nervous  irritation  from  which 
modern  town  life  is  never  entirely  free, 

•o  that  the  most  effective  means  of  re¬ 
cruiting  the  health  in  such  cases,  namely, 
change  of  air  and  scenery,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  longed  for,  but  too  often  relin¬ 
quished  and  abandoned  from  fear  of  the 
customary  terrors  and  irritation  of  the 
very  journey  itself  ;  transit  by  railway,  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  made  by  this  means 
to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  or  a  body 
ill  at  ease,  and  be  accepted  as  an  agreeablo 
change,  being  looked  forward  to  with  plea¬ 
sure  in  connection  with  the  life  restoring, 
influences  of  our  sanataria  at  Matlock,  at 
Buxton,  or  any  of  the  mineral  baths  or 
rustic  dales  with  which  Derbyshire 
abounds. 
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However  important  this  consideration 
may  be  in  the  policy  of  railway  manage¬ 
ment  in  England,  a  still  more  important 
policy,  in  an  international  point  of  view, 
is  being  pressed  upon  our  attention  by  the 
steamship  proprietors  and  management 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  which  interest 
was  thorougly  represented  amongst  the 
company  on  Tuesday  last,  who  evidently 
look  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  to  reduce  the  journey 
by  railway  from  London  to  Liverpool  to 
the  minimum  of  fatigue  and  discomfort, 
and  thus  render  their  route  indisputably 
the  pleasantest,  the  shortest  in  point  of 
time,  and  the  most  attractive  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  accommodation  that  can  be 
found  available  for  persons  taking  their 
departure  from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  continent  of  America,  where  al¬ 
ready  the  Pullman  system  has  asserted  its 
superiority  over  every  existing  mode  of 
rapid  locomotion,  whether  by  land  or  by 
water. 

In  America  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty, 
and  has  now  become  a  national  necessity, 
an  indispensable  institution.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  pleasures  of  the  day 
were  much  enhanced  by  the  hospitality 
and  liberality  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Managers 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  who, 
having  organised  an  excursion  by  road  con¬ 
veyances  from  the  pleasant  station  at  Bake- 
well  to  the  historic  and  picturesque  scenery 
of  Haddon  Hall,  on  the  road  to  which  the 
conveyances  were  halted  at  a  particular 
portion  of  the  road  within  call  of  the 
ancient  fabric,  when  the  question  being 
put,  “  What  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the 
land  1 — The  Echo  can  gratuitously  repeat 
the  words— “Pullman’s  Palace  Cars.”  The 
ancient  and  romantic  hall  having  been 
Inspected  with  great  interest  by  the  party, 
they  proceeded  to  the  noble  and  unequalled 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
at  Chatsworth,  where  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Allport,  in  his  personal  character,  as  well 
as  General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Rail¬ 
way,  together  with  the  able  experience  in 
systematic  arrangement  of  Mr.  Needham, 
the  able  and  active  superintendent  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  enabled  the  visitors  to 
enjoy  to  their  fullest  extent  the  abundant 
sources  of  amusement  and  satisfaction  to 
be  found  without  rivalry  in  this  much- 
favoured  part  of  England.  The  unaffected 
expression  of  interest  awakened  by  these 
truly  English  gems  of  scenery  and  historic 
association  in  the  countenances  of  the 
American-born  portion  of  the  visitors  was 
not  the  smallest  part  of  the  advantages  for 
which  the  British  nation  will  have  to  be 


ahd  several  other  gentlemen,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  the  cheers  of  assembled 
spectators,  as  they  thronged  the  platforms 
I  of  the  stations,  through  which  the  novel 
and  magnificent  carriages  rapidly  passed  on 
their  way  to  the  New  Central  Station, 
which  in  itself  is  an  important  ornament  to 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  a  credit  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  We  cannot,  as  eye-witnesses,  refrain 
from  saying,  that  no  refinement  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  their  guests  was  omitted,  which  could 
by  any  possibility  add  to  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  important  question  of  rail¬ 
way  locomotion,  both  as  regards  safety  with 
•peed,  and  ample  accommodation  with 
well-judged  economy. 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found 
a  notice  of  the  introduction  of  Pullman 
Car  Trains  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
where  it  is  announced  that  on  and  after 
Monday,  June  1st.,  a  train  of  the  celebrated 
American  Pullman  Drawing-room  and 
Sleeping  Cars  will  run  to  and  from  Lon¬ 
don — the  St.  Pancras  station,  according  to 


grateful  to  the  originators  of  the  Pullman 
system  of  travelling,  as  such  cordial  inter¬ 
change  of  friendly  sentiment  and  kindly 
appreciation  of  each  other’s  merits  and 


powers  of  pleasing  will  cement  the  good¬ 
will,  increase  the  amount  of  inter-travelling, 
strengthen  the  commercial''confidence,  and 
enhance  the  mutual  advantages  of  the  two 
great  kindred  nations  more  than  any  other 
device  that  has  originated  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  day  was  agreeably  diversified  by  a 
champagne  luncheon  in  the  cars,  and  an 
elegant  entertainment  afterwards  given 
at  the  Matlock  Baths  Hotel,  Mr.  All¬ 


port  presiding;  after  which  the  return 


journey  was  rendered  interesting  by 
several  appropriate  speeches  delivered  by 
Mr.  Allport,  Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman,  General 
Fairqhild,  Colonel  Rowland,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Maoallistbb,  Mr.  Scanlan, 
Mr.  Cochrane,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Griggs, 
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However  important  this  consideration 
may  he  in  the  policy  of  railway  rotuage- 
mont  in  England,  a  still  more  important 
policy,  in  an  international  point  of  view, 
is  being  pressed  upon  our  attention  by  the 
steamship  proprietors  and  management 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  which  interest 
was  thorougly  represented  amongst  the 
company  on  Tuesday  last,  who  evidently 
look  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  to  reduce  the  journey 
by  railway  from  London  to  Liverpool  to 
the  minimum  of  fatigue  and  discomfort, 
and  thus  render  their  route  indisputably 
the  pleasantest,  the  shortest  in  point  of 
time,  and  the  most  attractive  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  accommodation  that  can  be 
found  available  for  persons  taking  their 
departure  from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  continent  of  America,  where  al¬ 
ready  the  Pullman  system  has  asserted  its 
superiority  over  every  existing  mode  of 
rapid  locomotion,  whether  by  land  or  by 
water. 

In  America  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty, 
and  has  now  become  a  national  necessity, 
an  indispensable  institution.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  pleasures  of  the  day 
were  much  enhanced  by  the  hospitality 
and  liberality  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Managers 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  who, 
having  organised  an  excursion  by  road  con¬ 
veyances  from  the  pleasant  station  at  Bake- 
well  to  the  historic  and  picturesque  scenery 
of  Haddon  Hall,  on  the  road  to  which  the 
conveyances  were  halted  at  a  particular 
portion  of  the  road  within  call  of  the 
ancient  fabric,  when  the  question  being 
put,  “  What  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the 
land  I — The  Echo  can  gratuitously  repeat 
the  words — “  Pullman’s  Palace  Cars.”  The 
ancient  and  romantic  hall  having  been 
inspected  with  great  interest  by  the  party, 
they  proceeded  to  the  noble  and  unequalled 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
at  Chatsworth,  where  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Allport,  in  his  personal  character,  as  well 
as  General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Rail¬ 
way,  together  with  the  able  experience  in 
systematic  arrangement  of  Mr.  Needham, 
the  able  and  active  superintendent  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  enabled  the  visitors  to 
enjoy  to  their  fullest  extent  the  abundant 


ahd  several  other  gentlemen,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  the  cheers  of  assembled 
spectators,  as  they  thronged  the  platforms 
of  the  stations,  through  which  the  novel 
and  magnificent  carriages  rapidly  passed  on 
their  way  to  the  New  Central  Station, 
which  in  itself  is  an  important  ornament  to 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  a  credit  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  We  cannot,  as  eye-witnesses,  refrain 
from  saying,  that  no  refinement  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
'  of  their  guests  was  omitted,  which  could 
by  any  possibility  add  to  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  important  question  of  rail¬ 
way  locomotion,  both  as  regards  safety  with 
•peed,  and  ample  accommodation  with 
well-judged  economy. 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found 
a  notice  of  the  introduction  of  Pullman 
Car  Trains  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
where  it  is  announced  that  on  and  after 
Monday,  June  1st.,  a  train  of  the  celebrated 
American  Pullman  Drawing-room  and 
Sleeping  Cars  will  run  to  and  from  Lon¬ 
don — the  St.  Pancras  station,  according  to 


sources  of  amusement  and  satisfaction  to 
be  found  without  rivalry  in  this  much- 
favoured  part  of  England.  The  unaffected 
expression  of  interest  awakened  by  these 
truly  English  gems  of  scenery  and  historic 
association  in  the  countenances  of  the 
American-born  portion  of  the  visitors  was 
not  the  smallest  part  of  the  advantages  for 
which  the  British  nation  will  have  to  be 
grateful  to  the  originators  of  the  Pullman 
system  of  travelling,  as  such  cordial  inter¬ 
change  of  friendly  sentiment  and  kindly 
appreciation  of  each  other’s  merits  and 


powers  of  pleasing  will  cement  the  good¬ 
will,  increase  the  amount  of  inter-travelling, 
strengthen  the  commercial'" confidence,  and 
enhance  the  mutual  advantages  of  the  two 
great  kindred  nations  more  than  any  other 
device  that  has  originated  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  day  was  agreeably  diversified  by  a 
champagne  luncheon  in  the  cars,  and  an 
elegant  entertainment  afterwards  given 
at  the  Matlock  Baths  Hotel,  Mr.  All¬ 


port  presiding;  after  which  the  return 


journey  was  rendered  interesting  by 
several  appropriate  speeches  delivered  by 
Mr.  Allport,  Mr.  A.  B.  Pullman,  General 
Fairohild,  Colonel  Rowland,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Maoallister,  Mr.  Scanlan, 
Mr.  Cochrane,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Griggs, 


sleepers  during  the  next  two  years  will  be 
heavier  than  hitherto. 

In  reference  to  the  sums  of  £3,919  and 
£61,313  which  are  in  suspense,  the  Direc¬ 
tors  state  that  they  have  been  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
agent  of  the  Company  in  India,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  get  these  outstanding  items 
finally  adjusted  before  the  meeting  of 
Shareholders,  but  they  regret  that  the  time 
was  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
Directors,  however,  are  able  to  state  that  a 
small  portion  only  will  probably  be  charged 
against  revenue. 

The  Directors  state  that,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  a 
provident  institution  and  savings  banks 
have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company  in  India ;  and  for 
the  support  of  which  provident  fund  the 
Directors,  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
have  contributed  12,000  rupees;  and  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Company  shall  contri¬ 
bute  annually  one  per  cent,  on  the  surplus 
net  earnings,  after  6  per  cent,  per  annum  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  Company  and  the 
Government  in  the  terms  of  their  contract, 
together  with  1  per  cent. 


original  sleepers  have  had  to  be  replaced, 
and  much  labour  has  been  expended  on  the 
permanent  way  and  works  in  general  during 
the  last  cold  weather ;  they  are,  therefore, 
in  very  good  order.  And,  further,  that 
none  of  the  bridges,  flood-openings,  or  pro¬ 
tective  works  were  very  severely  tested 
this  last  year,  the  floods  were  so  mild. 

Material  has  been  collected  for  completing 
and  improving  the  Goraie  Bridge  protective 
works,  for  similar  works  at  other  bridges, 
and  for  those  at  Goalundo.  At  this  latter 
place  work  has  just  been  started. 

At  the  meeting  yesterday,  some  regret 
was  expressed  at  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Mr.  J.  Farley  Leith,  the  Chairman  £o 
the  board,  but  his  place  as  president  of  the 
meeting  was  well  filled  by  Sir  William 
Miller,  Bart.,  who  called  upon  General 
Beadle,  one  of  the  Directors,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  India,  to  explain 
the  position  of  the  Company.  This  the 
gallant  General  did  at  some  length,  enlarg¬ 
ing  upon  the  geographical  position  of  the 
line,  and  its  relation  to  other  lines  of 
rail,  and  explaining  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  the  latter  being  simply  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  erratic  character  of  the 
Ganges  which,  he  said,  had  been 
most  treacherous  in  past  times.  He 
was,  however,  glad  to  say  that  the '  most 
recent  advices  showed  that  the  set  of  this 
river  was  becoming  more  favourable.  The 
famine  had  in  no  wise  affected  the  returns 
of  the  Company,  and  as  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  £2,500  per  week  in  the 
receipts  of  the  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current 
half-year,  there  was  every  prospect  that  the 
increased  dividend  declared  that  day  over 
that  guaranteed  would  not  only  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  increased. 

THE  MADRAS  IRRIGATION  AND  CANAL 
COMPANY. 

The  report  of  the  Directors  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  to  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at 
the  thirtieth  ordinary  general  meeting  to  be 
held  this  day  (Saturday),  is  one  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  character  with  regard 
to  the  increase  of  acres  brought  under 
irrigation.  The  report  states  that  the 
spread  of  irrigation  during  the  season 
which  terminated  in  April  last  affords 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  value  of  the 
Company’s  water  is  appreciated  by  the  cul¬ 
tivators.  The  actual  number  of  acres 
supplied  was  19,791,  as  against  8,918 
acres  during  the  preceding  season,  shewing 
an  increase  of  10,873  acres.  The  esti¬ 
mated  revenue  of  1873-4  for  irrigation 
and  sale  of  water  rights  was  £8,161, 
which  the  chief  engineer  states  will, 
within  a  fraction,  cover  the  cost  of  the 
Company’s  staff,  but  will  leave  special  repairs 
and  general  management  unprovided  for. 

Colonel  Bond  all,  the  Inspector  General 
of  Irrigation  Works  in  India,  who  was 
directed  by  the  Government  in  the 
early  part  of  1873  to  report  upon  the 
stability  of  the  various  works,  and  upon 
their  adaptability  and  efficiency,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  has  spoken  very  favourably  on 
all  these  matters.  He  reports  to  the 
Government  that  the  condition  of  the 
canal  at  the  present  time  is  such  as  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  fulfil  all  the  duty  likely  to  be 
required  of  it,  as  regards  irrigation,  for 
some  years  to  come  ;  also  that,  as  far  as 
he  could  judge,  in  the  absence  of  an  op-  O 
portunity  of  testing  the  locks,  the  canal  is  ’ 
fit  to  fulfil  its  purpose  for  navigation. 
Colonel  Rundall  further  states  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  canal  is  being  utilised 
for  irrigation  is  9, 500  acres,  and  from  the  fact 
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sleepers  during  the  next  two  years  will  be 
heavier  than  hitherto. 

In  reference  to  the  sums  of  £3,919  and 
£61,313  which  are  in  suspense,  the  Direc¬ 
tors  state  that  they  have  been  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
agent  of  the  Company  in  India,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  get  these  outstanding  items 
finally  adjusted  before  the  meeting  of 
Shareholders,  but  they  regret  that  the  time 
was  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
Directors,  however,  are  able  to  state  that  a 
small  portion  only  will  probably  be  charged 
against  revenue. 

The  Directors  state  that,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  a 
provident  institution  and  savings  banks 
have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company  in  India ;  and  for 
the  support  of  which  provident  fund  the 
Directors,  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
have  contributed  12,000  rupees  ;  and  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Company  shall  contri¬ 
bute  annually  one  per  cent,  on  the  surplus 
net  earnings,  after  6  per  cent,  per  annum  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  Company  and  the 
Government  in  the  terms  of  their  contract, 
together  with  1  per  cent.  on_the_6_ - 4 


original  sleepers  have  had  to  be  replaced, 
and  much  labour  has  been  expended  on  the 
permanent  way  and  works  in  general  during 
the  last  cold  weather ;  they  are,  therefore, 
in  very  good  order.  And,  further,  that 
none  of  the  bridges,  flood-openings,  or  pro¬ 
tective  works  were  very  severely  tested 
this  last  year,  the  floods  were  so  mild. 
Material  has  been  collected  for  completing 
and  improving  the  Goraie  Bridge  protective 
works,  for  similar  works  at  other  bridges, 
and  for  those  at  Goalundo.  At  this  latter 
place  work  has  just  been  started. 

At  the  meeting  yesterday,  some  regret 
was  expressed  at  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Mr.  J.  Farley  Leith,  the  Chairman  to 
the  board,  but  his  place  as  president  of  the 
meeting  was  well  filled  by  Sir  William 
Miller,  Bart.,  who  called  upon  General 
Beadle,  one  of  the  Directors,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  India,  to  explain 
the  position  of  the  Company.  This  the 
gallant  General  did  at  some  length,  enlarg¬ 
ing  upon  the  geographical  position  of  the 
line,  and  its  relation  to  other  lines  of 
rail,  and  explaining  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  the  latter  being  simply  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  erratic  character  of  the 
Ganges  which,  he  said,  had  been 
most  treacherous  in  past  times.  He 
was,  however,  glad  to  say  that  the  most 
recent  advices  showed  that  the  set  of  this 
river  was  becoming  more  favourable.  The 
famine  had  in  no  wise  affected  the  returns 
of  the  Company,  and  as  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  £2,500  per  week  in  the 
receipts  of  the  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current 
half-year,  there  was  every  prospect  that  the 
increased  dividend  declared  that  day  over 
that  guaranteed  would  not  only  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  increased. 

THE  MADRAS  IRRIGATION  AND  CANAL 
COMPANY- 

The  report  of  the  Directors  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  to  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at 
the  thirtieth  ordinary  general  meeting  to  be 
held  this  day  (Saturday),  is  one  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  character  with  regard 
to  tho  increase  of  acres  brought  under 
irrigation.  The  report  states  that  the 
spread  of  irrigation  during  the  season 
which  terminated  in  April  last  affords 
satisfactory  evidence  that  tho  value  of  the 
Company’s  water  is  appreciated  by  the  cul¬ 
tivators.  The  actual  number  of  acres 
supplied  was  19,791,  as  against  8,918 
acres  during  the  preceding  season,  shewing 
an  increase  of  10,873  acres.  The  esti¬ 
mated  revenue  of  1873-4  for  irrigation 
and  sale  of  water  rights  was  £8,161, 
which  the  chief  engineer  states  will, 
within  a  fraction,  cover  the  cost  of  the 
Company’s  staff,  but  will  leave  special  repairs 
and  general  management  unprovided  for. 

Colonel  Rundall,  the  Inspector  General 
of  Irrigation  Works  in  India,  who  was 
directed  by  the  Government  in  the 
early  part  of  1873  to  report  upon  tho 
stability  of  the  various  works,  and  upon 
their  adaptability  and  efficiency,  and  the 
i  manner  in  which  they  have  been  con- 
;  structed,  has  spoken  very  favourably  on 
1  all  these  matters.  He  reports  to  tho 
Government  that  the  condition  of  the 
canal  at  the  present  time  is  such  as  to  en- 
;  able  it  to  fulfil  all  the  duty  likely  to  be 
L  required  of  it,  as  regards  irrigation,  for 
some  years  to  come ;  also  that,  as  far  as 
1  he  could  judge,  in  tho  absence  of  an  op- 
s  portunity  of  testing  the  locks,  tho  canal  is 
a  tit  to  fulfil  its  purpose  for  navigation. 

Colonel  Rundall  further  states  that  the 
t  extent  to  which  the  canal  is  being  utilised 
S  for  irrigation  is  9,500  acres,  and  from  the  fact 
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//  Pullman  Cara. 

')  //  Their  introduction  on  the  Midland  Railway. 

f  Next  Monday,  the  1st  June,  will  witness  a 
.  new  and  improved  feature  in  English  Railway 
working.  It  is  announced  that  on  and  after 
that  day  an  up  and  a  down  train  between 
1  London  and  Bradford,  calling  at  a  number  of 
important  intermediate  places,  including  Bed- 
ford,  Leicester,  Trent,  Derby,  Chesterfield, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  &o.,  will  be  run  consisting  of 
Pullman  cars.  Readers  of  this  journal  do  not 
require  to  be  told  what  a  Pullman  car  is. 
These  carriages  are  oalled  drawing-room  and 
sleeping  oars,  and  really  afford  the  comforts 
those  words  convey.  They  have  long  been  in 
the  great  American  lines,  where  their 
t  and  convenience  have  been  duly  ap- 
-  t*-  surprising  that  they  have  not 
troduced  into  this  country, 
greatest,  and  eoonomy  of 
time  of  the  uttaost  importance.  However, 
now  that  we  have  made  a  commencement,  we 
shall  probably  carry  the  accommodation  to  its 
fullest  extent.  As  an  example  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  that  will  be  afforded  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  oommeroial  men  after  finishing  their 
business  in  London  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  places  of  amusement,  and  leaving 
London  at  midnight,  they  will  have  a  bed 
between  London  and  Bradford,  or  any  of  the 
important  intermediate  places,  and  arrive  at 
their  destination  fresh  in  the  morning  for 
business.  The  train  starts  from  St.  Pancras  at 
12  o’clock  at  night,  but  it  is  ready  to  receive 
passengers  at  10  o’olock,  when  they  oan  enter 
their  berths.  These  and  other  conveniences 
named  in  the  official  announcements  are  oalou- 
lated  to  render  the  new  trains  highly  popular, 
and  we  believe  their  introduction  will  form  the 
most  remarkable  railway  event  of  the  year 
,1874. 


DERBYSHIRE  ADVERTISER  AND  JOURNAL, 
JULY  3,  1874. 


TRAVELLING  MADE  DELIGHTFUL. 

To  the  Editor  op  the  Derbyshire  Advertiser. 

Dear  Sir,— I  hold  it  a  duty  that  everyone  owes  to  the 
publio  to  openly  express  any  speoial  satisfaction  he  has 
felt  in  any  new  arrangement  made  for  public  comfort, 
ease,  or  other  advantage.  The  Direotore  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  with  the  enterprise  and  foresight  whioh  have 
almost  invariably  characterised  their  administrat  of 
the  immense  institution  over  whioh  they  preside,  have 
put  on  to  their  line  the  Pullman  oars.  I  have  experienced 
so  much  pleasure  in  the  use  of  these  travelling  palaoee 
that  I  am  emboldened  to  offer  you  a  bit  of  gossip  on  the 
i  subject. 

The  new  world  has  taught  the  old  world  how  to  make 
railway  travelling  a  luxury  instead  of  a  weariness.  In 
the  United  States  journeys  are  so  long  that  in  mere  self- 
defence  our  trans-Atlantia  oousins  have  been  compelled 
to  improve  upon  our  really  stppid  ordinary  English  ar¬ 
rangements.  American  restlessness  could  not  endure  the 
confinement  of  our  common  “  compartment  ”  system— the 
being  locked  up  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  small 
prison,  with  the  additional  possibility  of  being  smashed ! 

Not  even  the  padded  purgatory  of  a  first-olass  carriage,  in 
hot  weather  always  stuffy,  often  stinking  ef  stale  tobacoo< 
and,  on  some  lines,  greasy,  dirty,  and  unbearable,  could  in¬ 
duce  our  go-a-head  oousins  to  tolerate  the  system.  They 
objeot  to  run  the  risk,  or  to  permit  the  female  members  of 
their  families  to  be  subjected  to  the  risk  of  being  looked 
up  in  a  box  just  six  feet  square,  with  a  madman,  or  hu¬ 
man  beast,  drunk,  or  otherwise,  or  without  any  handy  or  ./ 
oertain  means  of  commnnicatiig  with  the  guard.  With  J 
commendable  respect  for  personal  oleanliness,  they  wisely  1 
i  insist  on  being  provided  with  conveniences  for  a  wash  and 
a  general  brush-up,  and  object  to  having  to  step  out  of 
their  carriages  such  jaded,  dust-dabbled,  and  questionable 
creatures  as  result  from  onr  separate  compartment  sys¬ 
tem.  With  greater  reverence  for  physiological  laws  and 
personal  comfort  than  we  in  England  have  shown,  they  have 
striven  to  make  their  “  oars  ”  as  nearly  life  "  home”  as 
possible.  For  these  things  we  may  well  honour,  and— 
imitate  them !  Mr.  Pullman,  however,  in  the  splendid 
oars  which  bear  his  name,  has  positively  out-Americaned 
the  Americans  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  elegance.  Sir, 

I  was  not  surprised  to  observe  that  the  “  conductor  ”  (in 
America  the  passengers  are  not  under  the  custody  of  a 
policeman  y'clept  a  “  Guard  ”)  of  the  Pullman  cars  .  U 

'  indulged  in  a  truly  Yankee  breadth  of  shirt-bosom  II 

and  in  the  luxnry  of  diamond  studs:  he  seemed  / 

thereby  to  be  only  the  more  suitably  equipped  for  his  ✓  I 
post.  Who  oould  hesitate  to  show  his  tioket,  or  ta  ' 

pay  the  special  fee  for  the  use  of  the  sumptuous  oars, 
when  politely  requested  to  do  either  by  a  gentloman  in  a 
silk  cap,  broad  shirt  bosom,  and  diamond  studs  F  Suoha 
“  conductor  ”  fitly  did  the  honours  of  a  conveyance  where 
Brussels  carpets,  handsome  hassooks,  plush  oovered  arm 
ohairs,  revolving  on  silvered  pedestals,  silvered  window 
catches  and  door  handles,  black  walnut  panelling,  gor¬ 
geous  gilding,  and  superb  moderator  lamps  all  blended 
■  together  to  compel  one  to  forget  that  one  was  rushing 
'  along  a  railway  line  at  about  40  miles  per  hour.  To  sit 
i  and  meditate  was  to  nod,  and  to  doze  was  to  dream  that 
Pullman  was  an  enchanter  and  that  he  had  solved  the 
problem,  how  to  make  railway  travelling  a  delight.  , 

|  Letter  writing  in  sush  a  oar  would  be  child's  play  j 
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//  Pullman  Car*. 

'  //  Their  introduction  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
f  Next  Monday,  the  lat  June,  wilt  witness  a 
,  now  and  improved  feature  in  English  Railway 
working.  It  is  announced  that  on  and  after 
1  that  day  an  up  and  a  down  train  between 
London  and  Bradford,  oalling  at  a  number  of 
important  intermediate  plaees,  including  Bed¬ 
ford,  Leicester,  Trent,  Derby,  Chesterfield, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  &o.,  will  be  run  consisting  of 
Pullman  cars.  Readers  of  this  journal  do  not 
require  to  be  told  what  a  Pullman  car  is. 
These  carriages  are  called  drawing-room  and 
sleeping  oars,  and  really  afford  the  comforts 
those  words  convey.  They  have  long  been  in 
the  great  American  lines,  where  their 
t  and  convenience  have  been  duly  ap¬ 
is  surprising  that  they  have  not 
■introduced  into  this  country, 
Ith  L>  greatest,  and  eoonoray  of 
f  the  utfnost  importance.  However, 

_ that  we  have  made  a  commencement,  we 

shall  probably  oarry  the  aoaommodation  to  its 
fullest  extent.  As  an  example  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  that  will  he  afforded  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  commercial  men  after  finishing  their 
business  in  London  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  places  of  amusement,  and  leaving 
London  at  midnight,  they  will  have  a  bed 
between  London  and  Bradford,  or  any  of  the 
important  intermediate  places,  and  arrive  at 
their  destination  fresh  in  the  morning  for 
business.  The  train  starts  from  St.  Pancras  at 
12  o’clock  at  night,  but  it  is  ready  to  reoeive 
passengers  at  10  o’ dock,  when  they  can  enter 
their  berths.  These  and  other  conveniences 
named  in  the  official  announcements  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  render  the  new  trains  highly  popular, 
and  we  believe  their  introduction  will  form  the 
roost  remarkable  railway  event  of  the  year 
.1874. 
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TRAVELLING  MADE  DELIGHTFUL. 

To  the  Editor  of  tub  Derbyshire  Advertiser. 

Dear  Sir, — I  hold  it  a  duty  that  everyone  owes  to  the 
publio  to  openly  express  any  special  satisfaction  he  has 
felt  in  any  new  arrangement  made  for  publio  comfort, 
ease,  or  other  advantage.  The  Direotors  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  with  the  enterprise  and  foresight  whioh  have 
almost  invariably  characterised  their  administrat  of 
the  immense  institution  over  whioh  they  preside,  have 
pat  on  to  their  line  the  Pullman  cars.  I  have  experienced 
so  much  pleasure  in  the  use  of  these  travelling  palaces 
that  1  am  emboldened  to  offer  yon  a  bit  of  gossip  on  the 
subject. 

The  new  world  has  taught  the  old  world  how  to  make 
railway  travelling  a  luxury  instead  of  a  weariness.  In 
the  United  States  jonrneys  are  bo  long  that  in  mere  self- 
defence  onr  trans-Atlantio  oonsins  have  been  compelled 
to  improve  upon  onr  really  stnpid  ordinary  English  ar¬ 
rangements.  American  restlessness  could  not  endure  the 
confinement  of  onr  common  “  compartment ”  system— the 
being  looked  np  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  small 
prison,  with  the  additional  possibility  of  being  smashed  ! 

Not  even  the  padded  purgatory  of  a  first- class  carriage,  in 
I  hot  weather  always  stuffy ,  often  stinking  ef  stale  tobaooo. 
and,  on  Borne  lines,  greasy,  dirty,  and  unbearable,  could  in¬ 
duce  onr  go-a-head  oonsins  to  tolerate  the  system.  They 
objeot  to  ran  the  risk,  or  to  permit  the  female  members  of 
their  families  to  be  snbjeoted  to  the  risk  of  being  looked 
np  in  a  box  just  six  feet  square,  with  a  madman,  or  hu¬ 
man  beast,  drunk,  or  otherwise,  or  without  any  handy  or 
certain  means  of  communicating  with  the  guard.  With  i 
commendable  respect  for  personal  cleanliness,  they  wisely  ” 
insist  on  being  provided  with  conveniences  for  a  wash  and 
a  general  brush-up,  and  object  to  having  to  step  out  of 
their  carriages  such  jaded,  dust-dabbled,  and  questionable 
creatures  as  result  from  onr  separate  oompartment  sys¬ 
tem.  With  greater  reverenoe  for  physiological  laws  and 
personal  comfort  than  we  in  England  have  shown,  they  have 
striven  to  make  their  “  oars”  as  nearly  life  “  home”  as 
possible.  For  these  things  we  may  well  honour,  and — 
imitate  them  !  Mr.  Pullman,  however,  in  the  splendid 
oars  which  bear  his  name,  has  positively  ont-Americaned 
the  Amerioans  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  elegance.  Sir, 

I  was  not  surprised  to  observe  that  the  “  conductor  ”  (in 
America  the  passengers  are  not  under  the  custody  of  a 
policeman  y’olept  a  “Guard”)  of  the  Pullman  cars  __  ^ 

indulged  in  a  truly  Yankee  breadth  of  shirt-bosom  /y  I  / 

and  in  the  luxnry  of  diamond  stnds:  he  seemed  I 

thereby  to  be  only  the  more  suitably  equipped  for  hiB  ✓  I 
post.  Who  could  hesitate  to  show  his  tioket,  or  ts  ' 

pay  the  special  fee  for  the  use  of  the  snmptnons  oars, 
when  politely  requested  to  do  either  by  a  gentleman  in  a 
silk  oap,  broad  shirt  bosom,  and  diamond  stnds  P  Snoh  a 
“  oondnotor  ”  fitly  did  the  honours  of  a  conveyance  where 
Brussels  oarpets,  handsome  hassocks,  plush  covered  arm 
ohairs,  revolving  on  silvered  pedestals,  silvered  window 
catches  and  door  handles,  black  walnut  panelling,  gor¬ 
geous  gilding,  and  snperb  moderator  lamps  all  blended 
together  to  compel  one  to  forget  that  one  was  rushing 
along  a  railway  line  at  abont  40  miles  per  hour.  To  sit 
i  and  meditate  was  to  nod,  and  to  dose  was  to  dream  that 
Pullman  was  an  enchanter  and  that  he  had  solved  the 
problem,  how  to  make  railway  travelling  a  delight.  . 

Letter  writing^  in  such  a  car  would  be  child’s  play  | 
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Trent  to  Nottingham  with  passengers  out  was  able  to  gain  thirty-seven  minutes  in 
of  each  train  immediately  on  arrival ;  the  journey,  stopping  at  the  stations,  at  a 
another  train  also  will  leave  Derby  for  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  without  in- 
|  Trent  at  11.15  a. ra.  to  join  the  up  train,  convenience  to  the  passengers.  Thus  it 
No  Pullman  palace  cars'  run  on  Sundays,  will  be  seen  that  by  means  of  the  West- 
,  The  trains  referred  to  convey  first,  second,  inghouse  Patent  Air  Brake,  we  have  beon 
and  third-class  passengers  at  ordinary  fares,  able  to  tame  the  t  win-sister  furies — Mo- 
first-class  passengers  only  being  allowed  to  mentum  and  Recoil,  and  at  will  to  raise 
1  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  a  demon  with  the  same  precision  that  we 
,  American  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars  can  exorcise  him,  making  his  power 
at  a  small  additional  charge,  the  comforts  obedient  and  serviceable,  at  the  same  time 
and  con  veniences  offered  being  at  the  option  that  we  deprive  him  of  his  sting,  his  powers 
of  travellers,  who  are  found  to  be  eager  of  evil  and  destruction.  The  advantages 
applicants  for  the  Pullman  tickets.  Pas-  of  punctuality  in  arrival  at  places  named 
sengers  frequently  come  an  hour  orso before  according  to  the  railway  time  tables  is  one 
the  starting  of  the  train  at  midnight  in  of  the  things  which  will  add  much  to  the 
order  to  ensconce  themselves  snugly  in  convenience  of  railway  travellers,  who  will 
their  beds  and  get  soundly  to  sleep  long  now  be  assured  that  when  taking  their 
before  the  train  leaves  the  platform  at  St.  tickets  in  a  Pullman  carriage,  they  will  be 
Pancras,  alongside  of  which  it  is  drawn  up  able  to  arrive  in  ample  time  to  catch  the 
mrT  '  -r,  atT  TTtTA  V  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night,  an  trains  departing  for  the  Continent  or  else- 

THE  RAILWAY  j10U1,  or  go  previoua  to  its  departure.  The  where  without  fail,  so  far  as  is  possible 

- - - practical  experience  and  approval  of  the  wilh  a  clear  line  of  railway  before 

If?  wrl  travellers,  during  the  first  month  of  the  them,  and  it  rests  with  the  rail- 

^cvt  tl.ua,!)  A*  *  *  experiment  seem,  already,  to  have  fully  jus-  way  management  to  see  that  no  goods 

„  „„„„  OJTT^r. r  TTTTYi  1874  tified  the  Midland  Company  in  the  adop-  trains  stop  the  way.  It  is  quite  evi- 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  4, 187  .  ^  th0  Ameri,an  8ystfclu  of  railway  dent  that  all  passenger  trains^  must  be  . 

*  travelling.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  fitted  with  the  Westinghouse  Patent  Air 

MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  otber  companies  will  speedily  see  the  ad-  Brakes,  and  all  goods  trains  with  a  cun- 

_  vantages  of  the  system,  which  will  gradually  tinuous  brake  of  some  description,  even  if 

ALTERATION  AND  ACCELERATION  subside  from  the  excitement  of  novelty  into  of  a  cheaper  kind,  so  that  no  possibility 
0P  an  acknowledged  necessity  for  travelling  can  arise  of  their  breaking  away  from  the 

tty  r  w/r  A  at  r  A  T5  TD  A  TNQ  and  comfort.  engine  and  running  down  inclines  to  the 

PULLMAN  LAK  1  KAlllO  Qur  forefatkers  would  feel  the  same  danger  of  passenger  traffic.  There  are 

DiTwwH  astonishment  at  beholding  the  working-  excellent  designs  exisBng  for  this  purpose, 

LEEDS  AND  BBADFORD.  classes  nowadays  feeding  with  Birmingham  which  need  not  discourage  railway 

_  plated,  clean,  four-pronged  forks  in  lieu  management  by  the  costliness  of  then-corn 

o*  and  arter  Wednesday.  JULY  l.t,  the  Train  of  0f  dirty  three-pronged  steel  abominations,  struction.  Science  and  art  have  combined 
AMERICAN  PULLMAN  rawing  -BOOM  and  &g  tke  four  steWy  inside  passengers  of  the  in  rendering  one  of  the  elements,  air,  our 
P^a’.‘^atioCn)Rand  BRADFOBD,  win  be  altered  and  Derby  dilly  of  days  gone  by  would  look  faithful  servant  and  protector  in  the  West-  , 
with  amazement  on  the  elegant,  cleanly,  inghouse  Patent  Air  Brake,  and  mechanical 
mirfng^t  st.  Pancr’a.  about  2.35  p.m.  and  commodious  conveyances  for  which  we  ingenuity  has  accomplished  an  excellent  I 

The  Down  Train  will  itoSkt»!35  are  now  indebted  to  the  Pollwan  Co.  and  medium  for  general  purposes  of  utility  and 

r.be0f7iowVgmoI!Zg.  ,rri*R  their  advanced  American  notions  of  railway  economy  in  Betteley  and  Sharer’s  Patent 


LEEDS  AND  BBADFORD. 


a!m.ato  join  the  up  Train.  of  these  Pullman  cars  can  be  built  and  another  occasion. 

I  n  The  1h’“t7j™n8^i1ayaye  L#nd“  “ 1150  on Baturday  supplied,  as  the  demand  for  places  in  these  _  _ — = 

'  "  The  Train*  conveys  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Passengers  carriages  will  far  exceed  the  quantity  of 

i  available  “10S«  al,ready  Provided- 

Room  and  Sleeping  Cars,  at  a  snn all  additional  charge,  \ye  understand  the  Pullman  Company 

sfooSs”3  °f  WhiCh  “UTbe  a8certaln  at  any°f  118  have  upwards  of  eight  hundred  of  those 

I  *  _  james  allport.  carriages  running  in  America.  The  Brad-  L- 

1  Dcrby' lune’  1674' _ _ e°-— - —  ford  train  has  acquired  special  notoriety 

1  from  the  unusual  precision  with  which  it  1  ^  O 

^THE  OILMAN  CARS  IN  USE  ON  THE  ke  time  at  all  the  stations,  the  advan-  < 

MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  tages  of  the  Westinghouse  patent  airbrake, 

Bradford  bas  been  the  first  place  of  irn-  en6ablh  it  to  Btop  without  loss  of  time  or  . 
portance  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  fear  of  accident)  and  the  facility  for  collect-  ; 

American  system  of  drawing-room  ana  tickete  and  giving  attention  to  the  re- 
sleeping  cars  in  England  through  the  far-  *jrementg  of  passengers  during  the 

seeing  enterprise  of  the  general  managerof  H  obviating  many  of  the  causes  of  I 

the  Midland  Railway  Company,  Mr.  Jam.*  -j  £  wbich  ordinf  Jin3  are  subject,  I 
Allport.  The i  first  months  introduction  ^  citcum8tance  of  punctuality  adds 
!  of  them  on  this  line  has  been  attended  a  o  the  generai  safety  of  the  lilies 
with  such  successful  results,  that  it  is  con-  JJ  *  thU  8y8tem  of  travelling,  and  is  a 
templated  to  increase  the  number  of  the  I  ^  for  the  consideration  of  nervous 

fm  as  heretofore,  running  up  to  Lon-  cannot  refrain  from  expressmg  our 

;  don  by  the  Erewash  Valley,  and  arriving;  unfeigned  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  tra- 
at  St.  Pancras  station  at  2.35  p.m.,  which  veiling  public  to  the  Jlidland  Rulway 
!  station  it  leaves  on  its  return  journey  to  Company  for  having  been  the  first  to 
Bradford  at  11.50  p.m.,  arriving  at  Brad-  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  Wat¬ 
ford  about  5.40  the  following  morning,  inghouse  Patent  Air  Brake  in ^England, 
i  Additional  travelling  facilities  are  afforded  and  thus  to  stimulate  other  Railway 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  Midland  Rail-  Companies  to  adopt  the  system,  as  we 
I  way  during  the  present  month,  which  will  understand  that  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
provide  trains  leaving  Nottingham  for  Company  has  had  eight  trains  fitted  with 
Trent  at  11.20  a.m.  to  join  the  up  Pull-1  this  appliance  for  keeping  the  tram  under 
man  train  to  London/aml  also  at  2.30 1  perfect  control.  A  trial  trip  was  made 
p.m.  to  join  the  down  Pullman  train  to  I  this  day  fortnight  as  far  as  Sevenoaks  m 
Bradford;  these  trains  will  return  from  Kent,  and  it  was  found^  that  the  train  / 


Trent  to  Nottingham  with  pa3aengera  out  waa  able  to  gain  thirty-seven  minutes  in 
of  each  train  immediately  on  arrival ;  the  journey,  stopping  at  the  stations,  at  a  , 
another  train  also  will  leave  Derby  for  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  without  in-  , 

I  Trent  at  11.15  a.ra.  to  join  the  up  train,  convenience  to  the  passengers.  Thus  it 
No  Pullman  palace  cars'  ran  on  Sundays,  will  he  seen  that  by  means  of  the  West- 
The  trains  referred  to  convey  first,  second,  inghouse  Patent  Air  Brake,  we  have  boon 
and  third-class  passengers  at  ordinary  fares,  able  to  tame  the  twin-sister  furies — Mo- 
first-class  passengers  only  being  allowed  to  mentum  and  Recoil,  and  at  will  to  raise  t 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  a  demon  with  the  same  precision  that  we 
,  American  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars  can  exorcise  him,  making  his  power 
at  a  small  additional  charge,  the  comforts  obedient  and  serviceable,  at  the  same  time 
and  conveniences  offered  being  at  the  option  that  we  deprive  him  of  his  sting,  his  powers 
of  travellers,  who  are  found  to  be  eager  of  evil  and  destruction.  The  advantages 
applicants  for  the  Pullman  tickets.  Pas-  of  punctuality  in  arrival  at  places  named 
sengers  frequently  come  an  hour  orso  before  according  to  the  railway  time  tables  is  one 
the  starting  of  the  train  at  midnight  in  of  the  things  which  will  add  much  to  the 
order  to  enseonco  themselves  snugly  in  convenience  of  railway  travellers,  who  will 

their  beds  and  get  soundly  to  sleep  long  now  be  assured  that  when  taking  their 
before  the  train  leaves  the  platform  at  St.  tickets  in  a  Pullman  carriage,  they  will  be 
Pancras,  alongside  of  which  it  is  drawn  up  able  to  arrive  in  ample  time  to  catch  the 
n  att  WAV  PT?mnn  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night,  an  trains  departing  for  the  Continent  or  else- 

THE  RAlLWAl  KBiMJXt  .  jlour  or  go  previ0U3  to  its  departure.  The  where  without  fail,  so  far  as  is  possible 

- practical  experience  and  approval  of  the  with  a  clear  line  of  railway  before 

fir  We  wrl  ilVAU  rrrrrfr  travellers,  during  the  first  month  of  the  them,  and  it  rests  with  the  rail- 
(iutl  l  '-Uan  Ay  •  experiment  seem,  already,  to  have  fully  jus-  way  management  to  see  that  no  goods 

r„,rn„v  „  j rrrprrj r  TUTY  4  1874  tified  the  Midland  Company  in  the  adop-  trains  stop  the  way.  It  is  quite  evi- 

LONBON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  4,187*.  ^  q{.  tbe  American  system  of  railway  dent  that  all  passenger  trains  must  be 

—  ~  -  r  travelling>  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  fitted  with  the  Westingliouse  Patent  Air 

MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  other  companies  will  speedily  see  the  ad-  Brakes,  and  all  goods  trains  with  a  con- 

-  vantages  of  the  system,  which  will  gradually  tinuous  brake  of  some  description,  even  it 

ALTERATION  AND  ACCELERATION  subside  from  the  excitement  of  novelty  into  of  a  cheaper  kind,  so  that  no  possibility 

0F  an  acknowledged  necessity  for  travelling  can  arise  of  their  breaking  away  from  the 

t  m  i  H  pad  tDATNQ  and  comfort.  engine  and  running  down  inclines  to  the 

PULLMAN  LAK  1  KAilNo  Qur  forefathers  would  feel  the  same  danger  of  passenger  traffic.  There  are 
>im««  astonishment  at  beholding  the  working-  excellent  designs  existing  for  this  purpose, 

LEEDS  AND  BRADFORD.  classes  nowadays  feeding  with  Birmingham  which  need  not  discourage  railway 

_  plated,  clean,  four-pronged  forks  in  lieu  management  by  the  costliness  of  then:  con- 

n  ami  after  Wednesday,  julv  1st,  the  Train  of  of  dirty  three-pronged  steel  abominations,  struction.  Science  and  art  have  combined 
American  PULLMAN  -BOOM  »nd  as  the  four  stewy  inside  passengers  of  the  in  rendering  one  of  the  elements,  air,  our 

PancLPels?atioCnA)lland  Bradford,  win  be  altered  and  Derby  dii[y  0f  days  gone  by  would  look  faithful  servant  and  protector  in  the  West- 
aeceierated,  the  Up  TrMn^  ranntag^toect  to  Lonton,^™  j  amazcment  on  the  elegant,  cleanly,  inghouse  Patent  Air  Brake,  and  mechanical 

Srirm^fst.  Panoias  about  2.3=.  p.m.  i  and  commodious  conveyances  for  which  we  ingenuity  has  accomplished  an  excellent  < 

The  Down  Train  will  leave ^st.  1  are  now  indebted  to  the  Pollman  Co.  and  medium  for  general  purposes  of  utility  and 

oitho0foUowing  mo  min  g.  their  advanced  American  notions  of  railway  economy  in  Betteley  and  Sharers  Patent 

A  Train  wm  leave  NOTTINGHAM  for  TRENT  at  1120  I  travelling.  There  is  only  one  fear  wo  en-  Improved  Continuous  Railway  Brake,  Oon- 
Downi'ran  •’‘rotumil^frdm  TRENT  to  Nottingham  |  tertain,  and  that  is,  it  must  of  necessity  tinuous  Buffer,  and  Carriage  Insulator, 
i  lie  soino  considerable  time  before  enough  which  wo  shall  describe  more  fully  on 
aan.w  join  the  Up  Train.  j  0f  these  Pullman  cars  can  be  built  and  another  occasion. 

The  Down  Trainwmicave  London  at  11.50  on  Saturday  |  supplied)  as  the  demand  for  places  in  these  - 

11  The  Train  conveys  1st,  2n«l,  and  3rd  Class  Passengers  carriages  will  filT  exceed  the  quantity  ot 

;  room  available  in  those  already  provided. 

Room  and  sleeping  cars,  at  a  a  mil  additional  charge,  ;  -\ye  understand  the  Pullman  Company 
SSSSr  0t  WbiCh  miybe  “  have  upwards  of  eight  hundred  of  these 

1  james  Alport,  carriages  running  in  America.  The  Brad-  j 

!  Derby'  June’ 1874  — ■  ford  train  has  acquired  special  notoriety 

I' - "  „  from  the  unusual  precision  with  which  it  Q 

THE  PULLMAN  CABS _  IN  USE  ON  THE  k  g  timc  at  ap  the  stations,  tho  ad  van-  ^  H 

MIDLAND  BAILWAY.  tages  of  the  Westinghouse  patent  air  brake,  W 

Bradford  has  been  the  first  place  of  ini-  enabli  it  to  gto  with0ut  loss  of  time  or 
portance  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  fear  of  °ccidellt,  and  the  facility  for  oollect- 
American  system  of  drawing-room  and  ti(.kets  aQd  giving  attention  to  tho  re¬ 
sleeping  cars  in  England  through  the  far_ .  °irementg  of  passengers  during  the 
seeing  enterprise  °f  the  general  ii'anager  of  *  thug  oWing  mauy  of  the  causes  of  | 
the  Midland  Railway  Company,  Mr.  James  J  £  ^  train9  arc  subject. 

Allport,  Ihe  first  months  introductio  J  circumgtanc0  0f  punctuality  adds 
of  them  on  this  line  has  been  attended  .rencral  safetv  of  the  lines 


LEEDS  AND  BRADFORD. 


of  them  on  this  line  has  been  attended  tQ  the  eneral  safuty  of  the  lines 

with  such  successful  results,  that  it  is  con-  thig  sybstem  0f  travelling,  and  is  a 

temolated  to  increase  the  number  of  the  _ nfnmmm 


templated  to  increase  the  number  of  the  \  point  for  the  consideration  of  nervous 
trains  running,  as  well  as  to  accelerate  the  #  n  and  is  by  no  means 

time  occupied  111  their  transit  between  amongst  the  advantages  offered 

Leeds  and  Bradford,  the  up  tram  leaving  Pullman  nalace  cars 

Bradford  at  9.20  a.m.  instead  of  8.30  byUmPnll  n  an  palace  cais.  ■„ 


a. m.  as  heretofore,  running  up  to  Lon-  ■  ■ - - - -  ,  ,  -. 

don  by  the  Erewash  Yalley,  and  aniving  unfeigned  gratitude  on  behalf  of  tbe  tia- 
at  St.  Pancras  station  at  2.35  p.m.,  which  veiling  public  to  the  Midland  Rnl way 
station  it  leaves  on  its  return  journey  to  Company  lor  having  ^  0f  th^es,° 
Bradford  at  11.50  p.m.,  arriving  at  Brad-  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  West- 
ford  about  5.40  the  following  morning,  inghouse  Patent  Air  Brakoin 
Additional  travelling  facilities  are  afforded  and  thus  to  stimulate  other  Radway 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  Midland  Rail-  Companies  to  adopttbesysemaswe 
way  during  the  present  month,  which  will  understand  that  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
i  provide  trains  leaving  Nottingham  for  Company  has  had  eight  trains  fitted  w  th 
Trent  at  11.20  a.m.  to  join  the  up  Pull-1  this  appliance  for  keeping  the  train  under 
man  train  to  London,  and  also  at  2.30  perfect  control.  A  trial  trip  was  made 
pm.  to  join  the  down  Pullman  train  to  I  this  day  fortnight  as  farasSevenoaHm 
Bradford;  these  trains  will  return  from  Kent,  and  it  was  found  that  the  tram 


Ye  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 


LOUDON,  SUNDAY,  JULY  o.  tiff 


-The  Midland  Railway  have 
liman  trains  oa  the  line  to 
ncrasat  midnight,  arriving 
the  occupants  of  the  sleeping 
;r  as  long  as  they  please,  the 
i  a  siding,  and  any  passenger 


1  Puiamak’s  Railway  Cabs.- 
commenced  their  service  of  Pn 
Bradford.  A  train  leaves  St.  Pa 
at  Bradford  about  5  o’clock ;  but 
carriage  may  continue  to  slumbi 
train  being  shunted  on  arrival  tc 
allowed  to  leave  it  at  his  pleasn 
which  has  been  conferred  on  the 
system  is  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  we  learn  that  every 
berth  in  the  sleeping  car  is  occupied  regularly.  Next  month 
the  sleeping  and  parlonr  carriages  will  be  attached  to  the 
Liverpool  trains  of  the  Midland  Company,  and  the  healthy 
stimulus  of  competition  will  doubtless  force  the  other 
great  companies  to  afford  a  similar  boon  to  their  customers. 
As  we  are  the  greatest  travelling  nation,  and  at  the  same  time 
pride  ourselves  as  being  the  most  advanced  in  mechanical  and 


have  so  long  submitted  to  be  crammed  and  stifled  in  our 
old-fashioned  railway  carriagesa — a  resignation  all  the  more 
surprising,  as  every  Briton  who  has  made  a  journey  in  America 
has  returned  full  of  praise  for  the  Pullman  car.  Next  to  our 
own,  the  country  most  visited  by  our  people  is  Italy.  We  are, 
therefore,  delighted  to  hear  that  the  railways  throughont  Italy 
have  adopted  the  Pullman  carriages,  and  that  this  winter  the 
pleasures  of  a  trip  to  the  classic  ground  of  antiquity  will  be 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  comfort  afforded  by  one  of  the 
most  decidedly  modern  improvements.  We  see  by  the  Italian 
papers  before  ns  that  the  credit  of  first  adopting  the  Pullman 
carriages  in  Italy  belongs  to  M.  Amilhau,  the  director-general 
of  the  railway  system  of  Upper  Italy,  who  seems  to  have  done 
for  the  travelling  public  in  Italy  what  Mr.  Allport,  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Company,  has  done  at  home.  The  only  difference  seems 
to  be  that  in  Italy  every  other  company  has  immediately 
followed  the  example  of  M.  Amilhau.  We  wish  that  a  like 
spirit  of  emulation  were  rife  among  our  railway  directors,  and 
that  a  reform,  which  is  required  beyond  dispute,  might  be 
gracefully  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling  public 
and  not  delayed  till  it  has  been  clearly  proved  “  to  pay.”  ^ 


rvi 'I 


first  bringing  these  carriages  into  use  in 
Italy  ls  due  to  M.  Amilhau,  the  Direc- 
tor  Generai  of  the  railway  system  of  Upper 
Italy,  who  seems  to  have  done  for  the  tra- 
vening  public  of  Italy  what  Mr.  Allport 
of  the  Midland  Company  has  done  at 
“ ?“0/  an  *.1U,  Italy  there  is  the  additional 

I  that  Try  otber  raUway  c°®pany 

jm  that  country  has  followed  the  example 

.  The  “Midland”  Pull- 
i  p  fn  .Pa,ace>  Drawing  Room,  and  Sleeping 
at  Pr0S0?t  making  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  structure  of  the  bogie  I 
carnages,  wheels,  and  axlos  suited  to  the 
Russian  railway  gauge  of  five  feet  were 

Sm,°Veri  K°ni«sberS  hy  steamship 
Dagmar,  last  week,  in  charge  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  attached  to  the  Pullman  Company  In 
.Iondon,  who  will  fit  them  to  this  car- 
fu8T>r-Ule  PurP°S0  of  its  travelling  over  I 
the  Russian  system  of  railways,  where  it 

Em”}* Sl[C°J]  th°r0Ugllly aPPreciated.— 


$mnt-  .S tor li  Ccmtpities1 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  11,  1874. 


THE  PULLMAN  CAES  IN  USE  ON  THE 
MIDLAND  EAILWAY. 

(From  the  Railway  Record.) 
Bradford  has  been  the  first  place  of  im¬ 
portance  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
American  system  of  drawing-room  and 
sleeping  cars,  in  England  through  the  far- 


'  seeing  enterprise  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  Midland  Railway  Company,  Mr.  James 
Allport.  The  first  month’s  introduction 
of  them  on  this  line  has  been  attended 
with  such  successful  results,  that  it  is  con¬ 
templated  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
J  trains  running,  as  well  as  to  accelerate  the 
time  occupied  in  their  transit  between 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  the  up'  train  leaving 
j  Bradford  at  9.20  a.m.  instond  of  8.30 
a.m.  as  heretofore,  running  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  the  Erewash  Valley,  and  arriving 
|  at  St.  Pancras  station  at  2.35  p.m.,  which 
station  it  leaves  on  its  return  journey  to 
Bradford  at  11.50  p.m.,  arriving  at  Brad¬ 
ford  about  5.40  the  following  morning. 

|  Additional  travelling  facilities  aro  afforded 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
1  way  during  the  present  month,  which  will 
provide  trains  leaving  Nottingham  for 
Trent  at  11.20  a.m.  to  join  the  up  Pull- 
|  man  train  to  London,  and  also  at  2.30 
.  p.m.  to  join  the  down  Pullman  train  to  i 
Bradford;  these  trains  will  return  from  i 
Trent  to  Nottingham  with  passengers  out  ! 
of  each  train  immediately  on  arrival ; 
another  train  also  will  leave  Derby  for  I 
Trent  at  11.15  a.rm  to  join  the  up  train. 
No  Pullman  palace  cars  run  on  Sundays. 
The  trains  referred  to  convey  first,  second, 
and  third-class  passengers  at  ordinary  fares,  I 
first-class  passengers  only  being  allowed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  I 
American  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars 
at  a  small  additional  charge,  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  offered  being  at  the  option 
of  travellers,  who  aro  found  to  be  eager  < 
applicants  for  the  Pullman  tickets.  Pas-  i 
sengers  frequently  come  an  hour  or  so  before  i 
the  starting  of  the  train  at  midnight  in  < 
order  to  ensconce  themselves  snugly  in  i 
their  beds  and  get  soundly  to  sleep  long  ] 
before  the  train  leaves  the  platform  at  St.  i 
Pancras,  alongside  of  which  it  is  drawn  up  i 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night,  an  t 
hour  or  so  previous  to  its  departure.  The  1 
practical  experience  and  approval  of  the  v 
travellers,  during  the  first  month  of  tho  t 
1 1  €_xPeriment  seem,  already,  to  have  fully  jus-  y 
|  tified  the  Midland  Company  in  tho  adop-  t 
tion  of  the  American  system  of  railway  ( ] 
travelling.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  fi 
'  other  companies  will  speedily  see  tho  ad-  I 
vantages  of  the  system,  which  will  gradually  t\ 
subside  from  the  excitement  of  novelty  into  I  0 
an  acknowledged  necessity  for  travelling  c, 
and  comfort.  e, 

Our  forefathers  would  feel  tho  same  d 
astonishment  at  beholding  the  working-  e- 
classes  nowadays  feeding  with  Birmingham  w 
plated,  clean,  four-pronged  forks  in  lieu  n 
of  dirty  three-pronged  steel  abominations,  st 
as  the  four  stewy  inside  passengers  of  tho  R 
Derby  dilly  of  days  gone  by  would  look  !  fa 
with  amazement  on  the  elegant,  cleanly,  jE 
and  commodious  conveyances  for  which  we  j  r 
are  now  indebted  to  tho  Pollman  Co.  and  '  m 
their  advanced  American  notions  of  railway  ec 
travelling.  There  is  only  one  fear  we  en-  fi 
tortain,  and  that  is,  it  must  of  necessity  ti 
be  some  considerable  time  before  enough  w 
of  these  Pullman  cars  can  be  built  and  ar 
supplied,  as  the  demand  for  places  in  those 
carriages  will  far  exceed  the  quantity  of  J  si 
room  available  in  thoso  already  provided.  1  8j 
We  understand  tho  Pullman  Company  tr 
have  upwards  of  eight  hundred  of  thoso  |  fic 
carriages  running  in  America.  Tho  Brad-  so 
ford  train  has  acquired  special  notoriety  tr 
from  the  unusual  precision  with  which  it  8ti 
keeps  time  at  all  tho  stations,  the  advan-  fi£ 
tages  of  tho  Westinghouse  patent  air  brake,  th 
enabling  it  to  stop  without  loss  of  time  or  |  UI 
foar  of  accident,  and  the  facility  for  collect-  th 
ing  tickets  and  giving  attention  to  tho  re-  th 


?  ,  UI  passengers  during  tho  i 

ion  dehvZlr  fV,a,th‘g  Umuy  of  the  cail8<*  of 

TKl/  *!  wklcb  ordinary  trains  are  subject,  f 
led  This  circumstance  of  punctuality  adds ' 
ln*  f?atly  t0  the  eeneral  safety  of  the  lines  j , 
j10  atl°ptmg  this  system  of  travelling,  and  is  a  ' 
ho  groat  point  for  tho  consideration  of  norvous 

nLT*1?1  Ilassonoers)  and  is  by  no  means  ' 

30  Si  t  C<ISP  nm°ngSt  -the  ac^van tages  offered  |; 
30  by  tho  Pullman  palace  cars.  . 

„JV°  CT0t  rcfrain  fro'n  expressing  our 
ng  unfeigned  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  tra- 1  , 
ch  veiling  public  to  the  Midland  Railway  f  1 
to  |  Company  for  having  bean  the  first  to  , 
d-  demonstrate  tho  advantages  of  tho  West- 
g.  mghouse  Patent  Air  Brake  in  England  tf-.v 
>d  and  thus  to  stimulate  othor  Pailway  JH 
i  -  Companies  to  adopt  the  system,  as  weH 
ill  understand  that  the  Metropolitan  Railway  J  > 

,  Company  has  had  eight  trains  fitted  with 

0  nel?Pllar,f°r  keeping  the  train  «nder  * 

0  perfect  control  A  trial  trip  was  made 
*0  !  S18.day  fortnight  as  far  as  Sevenoaks,  ir 
?  !  fnil  14  -'va3,found  tbat  the  train 

it  was  able  to  gam  thirty-seven  minutes  in 
j  ,  the  journey,  stopping  at  the  stations,  at  a 
r  spood  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  without  in- 
i.  convenience  to  tho  passengers.  Thus  it 
}.  will  be  seen  that  by  means  of  tho  Wost- 
l,  mghouse  Patent  Air  Brake,  we  have  been 
able  to  tame  the  twin-sister  furies — Mo- 
o  mentum  and  Recoil,  and  at  will  to  raise 
3  a  demon  with  the  same  precision  that  we 
can  exorcise  him,  making  his  power 
obedient  and  serviceable,  at  the  same  time 
that  wo  deprive  him  of  his  sting,  his  powers 
I  ”  evi1  and  destruction.  The  advantages 
ot  punctuality  iu  arrival  at  places  named 
according  to  the  railway  time  tables  is  one 
of  the  things  which  will  add  much  to  the 
convenience  of  railway  travellers,  who  will 
now  be  assured  that  when  taking  their 
tickets  m  a  Pullman  carriage,  they  will  be 
able  to  arrive  in  ample  time  to  catch  the 
trains  departing  for  tho  Continent  or  else¬ 
where  without  fail,  so  far  as  is  possiblo 
wi(h  a  clear  line  of  railway  before 
them,  and  it  rests  with  tho  rail¬ 
way  management  to  see  that  no  goods, 
trains  stop  the  way.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  all  passenger  trains  must  be 
fitted  with  the  Westinghouse  Patent  Air 
Brakes,  and  all  goods  trains  with  a  con¬ 
i’,  tinuous  brake  of  some  description,  even  if 
I  of  a  cheaper  kind,  so  that  no  possibility 
can  arise  of  their  breaking  away  from  the 
engine  and  running  down  inclines  to  the 
danger  of  passenger  traffic.  There  are 
excellent  designs  existing  for  this  purpose, 
which  need  not  discourage  railway 
management  by  the  costliness  of  their  con-  j 
I  struction.  Science  and  art  have  combined  ' 
in  rendering  one  of  the  elements,  air ,  our 
faithful  servant  and  protector  in  the  West- 
j  jnghousc  Patent  Air  Brake,  and  mechanical 
i  ingenuity  has  accomplished  an  excellent 
medium  for  general  purposes  of  utility  and 
economy  in  Betteley  and  Sharer’s  Patent 
Improved  Continuous  Railway  Brake,  Con¬ 
tinuous  Buffer,  and  Carriage  Insulator, 
which  we  shall  describe  more  fully  on 
i  another  occasion. 

,  [We  are  informed  that  next  montli  the 
sleeping  and  parlour  cars  on  the  Pullman 
system  will  be  attached  to  the  Liverpool 
trains  of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  we 
hope  that  tho  public  approval,  which  has 
so  far  caused  tho  success  of  tlio  Pullman 
trains  to  Bradford  will  act  as  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  competition,  and  doubtless  ( 
hasten  tho  adoption  of  this  system  on  all 
;  the  othor  important  lines  of  railway.  Wo 
i  understand,  from  the  Italian  papers,  that 
the  railways  throughout  Italy  have  adopted 
t  the  Pullman  system,  and  that  the  credit  of  I 


rwrjrjl 

fuMITJr 


first  bringing  these  carriages  into  use  in 
Italy  is  due  to  M.  Am.lhao,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  the  railway  system  of  Upper 
Italy,  who  seems  to  have  done  for  the  tra- 

If  Z  °I  naly  what  Mr'  Allport 
of  the  Midland  Company  has  done  at 

»  a«<i  m  itai7  tjlore  ig  the  ad(litiona] 

advantage  that  every  other  railway  company 
nf  Sat,C°Untry  llas  follow0(1  the  example 
1  of  M  Amiuuu.  The  “  Midland  ”  Pull- 
man  Palace,  Drawing  Room,  and  Sleeping 

Contll^  PT;l:t  makil>°  a  tour  on  the  I 
1  k’  ?nd,the  structuro  of  the  bogie  I 

carriages,  wheels,  and  axles  suited  to  the 
Russian  radway  gauge  of  five  feet  were 
over.  Kooigsberg  by  steamship 
Dapwia,-,  last  week,  in  charge  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  attached  to  the  Pullman  Company  in 
London,  who  will  fit  them  to  this  ^ar 
Zgp  0rU,G  purP°S0  of  its  travelling  over 
cannoffT,  °f  railwoys,  where  it  1 

j  J“l  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.—  | 


|oint-  Jt0fk  (fommnms' 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  11,  1874. 


THE  PULLMAN  CAES  IN  USE  ON  THE 
MIDLAND  BAIL  WAY. 

(From  the  Railway  Record.) 
Bradford  has  been  the  first  place  of  im¬ 
portance  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
American  system  of  drawing-room  and 
sleeping  cars,  in  England  through  the  far- 


seeing  enterprise  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  Midland  Itailway  Company,  Mr.  James 
Allport.  The  first  month’s  introduction 
of  them  on  this  line  has  boon  attended 
with  such  successful  results,  that  it  is  con¬ 
templated  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
trains  running,  as  woll  as  to  accelerate  the 
time  occupied  in  their  transit  between 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  the  up*  train  leaving 
Bradford  at  9.20  a.m.  instead  of  8.30 
a.m.  as  heretofore,  running  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  tho  Erewash  Valley,  and  arriving 
at  St.  Pancras  station  at  2.35  p.m.,  which 
station  it  leaves  on  its  return  journey  to 
Bradford  at  11.50  p.m.,  arriving  at  Brad¬ 
ford  about  5.40  tlio  following  morning. 
Additional  travelling  facilities  aro  afforded 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  Midland  Bail- 
way  during  tho  present  month,  which  will 
provide  trains  leaving  Nottingham  for  I 
Trent  at  11.20  a.m.  to  join  the  up  Pull¬ 
man  train  to  London,  and  also  at  2.30 
p.m.  to  join  the  down  Pullman  train  to 
Bradford;  these  trains  will  return  from 
Irent  to  Nottingham  with  passengers  out 
of  each  train  immediately  on  arrival ; 

J  another  train  also  will  leave  Derby  for  I 
Trent  at  11.15  a.m.  to  join  the  up  train. 
No  Pullman  palace  cars  run  on  Sundays.  1 
The  trains  referred  to  convey  first,  second, 
and  third-class  passengers  at  ordinary  fares, 
first-class  passengers  only  being  allowed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  I 
American  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars 
at  a  small  additional  charge,  tho  comforts 
and  conveniences  offered  being  at  tho  option 
of  travellers,  who  aro  found  to  be  eager 
I  applicants  for  tho  Pullman  tickets.  Pas-  . 
I  sengers  frequently  come  an  hour  or  so  before  i 
I  the  starting  of  the  train  at  midnight  in  i 
r  order  to  ensconce  themselves  snugly  in  j  i 
their  beds  and  get  soundly  to  sleep  long  I  3 
before  the  train  leaves  the  platform  at  St.  ,  j 
Pancras,  alongside  of  which  it  is  drawn  up 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night,  an  t 
hour  or  so  previous  to  its  departure.  The  1 
practical  experience  and  approval  of  tho  1 
travellers,  during  the  first  month  of  tho  t 
experiment  seem,  already,  to  have  fully  jus-  v 
tiffed  tho  Midland  Company  in  the  adop-  t 
tion  of  the  American  system  of  railway  r] 
travelling.  There  is  littlo  doubt  but  that  fi 
other  companies  will  speedily  see  the  ad-  J 
vantages  of  the  system,  which  willgradually  / 
subside  from  tho  excitement  of  novelty  into  I  0 
an  acknowledged  necessity  for  travelling  c. 
and  comfort.  0! 

Our  forefathers  would  feel  tho  same  d 
astonishment  at  beholding  the  working-  e 
classes  nowadays  feeding  with  Birmingham  w 
plated,  clean,  four-pronged  forks  in  lieu  n 
of  dirty  three-pronged  steel  abominations,  st 
as  the  four  stewy  inside  passengers  of  tho  fi 
Derby  dilly  of  days  gone  by  would  look  fi, 
with  amazement  on  the  elegant,  cleanly,  j, 
and  commodious  conveyances  for  which  wo  jr 
are  now  indebted  to  the  Pullman  Co.  and  D] 
their  advanced  American  notions  of  rail  way  cc 
travelling.  There  is  only  one  fear  we  en-  j, 
tertain,  and  that  is,  it  must  of  necessity  ti 
be  some  considerable  time  before  enough  w 
of  these  Pullman  cars  can  be  built  and  ar 
supplied,  as  tho  demand  for  places  in  theso 
carriages  will  far  exceed  the  quantity  of  I  s] 
room  available  in  those  already  provided.  s. 
We  understand  tho  Pullman  Company  tr 
have  upwards  of  eight  hundred  of  thoso  he 
carriages  running  in  America.  The  Brad-  Sc 
ford  train  has  acquired  special  notoriety  tr 
from  the  unusual  precision  with  which  it  sti 
keeps  time  at  all  tho  stations,  the  advan-  be 
tages  of  tho  Westinghouse  patent  air  brake,  th 
enabling  it  to  stop  without  loss  of  time  or  m 
fear  of  accident,  and  the  facility  for  collect-  th 
ing  tickets  and  giving  attention  to  tho  re-  th 


01  quiwmonts  of  passengers  during  tho 
8  J0'™?  thf  obviating  many  of  the  causes  of 
u  delay  to  which  ordinary  trains  are  subject.  * 
d  This  circumstance  of  punctuality  adds 
1-  greatly  to  the  general  safety  of  the  lines  1 
0  adopting  this  system  of  travelling,  and  is  a 
0  groat  point  for  the  consideration  of  norvous  ' 
n  or  invalid  passengers,  and  is  by  no  means 

n  L,°n  a'  i,monfe'sfc  tho  advantages  offered  I 
!/  by  tho  Pullman  palace  cars. 

-  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  ’ 

S  unfeigned  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  tra-  ( 

1  veiling  public  to  tho  Mi, Hand  Bailway  ' 

3  |  Company  lor  having  been  tho  first  to 
‘  “einonstrate  tho  advantages  of  the  West-  !  • 
.  inghouso  Patent  Air  Brake  in  England,  | 
l  and  thus  to  stimulate  other  Bailway  l 
;  Companies  to  adopt  the  system,  as  we! 

I  understand  that  tho  Metropolitan  Bailway  \ 
Company  has  had  eight  trains  fitted  with  { 
this  appliance  for  keeping  the  train  under 
perfect  control  A  trial  trip  was  made 
this  day  fortnight  as  far  as  Sovenoaks,  it 
Kent,  ami  it  was  found  that  the  train 
1  was  able  to  gam  thirty-seven  minutes  in 
thejounioy,  stopping  at  tho  stations,  at  a 
sped  oi  forty  miles  au  hour,  without  in- 
1,  c°uvemonco  to  the  passengers.  Thus  it 
will  be  scon  that  by  means  of  tho  Wost- 
iiighouse  Patent  Air  Brake,  we  have  been 
able  to  tame  tho  twin-sister  furios _ Mo¬ 

mentum  and  Eecoil,  and  at  will  to  raise 
1  a  deuinu  with  the  same  precision  that  we 

can  exorcise  him,  making  his  power 
obedient  and  serviceable,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  deprive  him  of  his  sting,  his  powers 
of  evil  and  destruction.  The  advantages 
of  punctuality  in  arrival  at  places  named 
according  to  the  railway  time  tables  is  one 
of  the  thmg3  which  will  add  much  to  tho 
convenience  of  railway  travellers,  who  will 
I  now  be  assured  that  when  taking  their 
tickets  in  a  Pullman  carriage,  they  will  be 
able  to  amvo  in  ample  time  to  catch  the 
trains  departing  for  tho  Continent  or  else¬ 
where  without  fail,  so  far  as  is  possible 
with  a  clear  lino  of  railway  before 
them,  and  it  rests  with  tho  rail¬ 
way  management  to  see  that  no  goods, 
trains  stop  the  way.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  all  passenger  trains  must  be 
fitted  with  the  Westinghouse  Patent  Air 
Brakes,  and  all  goods  trains  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  brake  of  some  description,  even  if 
of  a  cheaper  kind,  so  that  no  possibility 
can  arise  of  their  breaking  away  from  the 
engine  and  running  down  inclines  to  tho 
danger  of  passenger  traffic.  There  are  1 
excellent  designs  existing  for  this  purpose, 
which  need  not  discourage  railway 
management  by  the  costliness  of  their  con¬ 
struction..  Seionce  and  art  have  combined 
in  rendering  one  of  tho  elements,  air,  our 
faithful  servant  and  protector  in  the  West- 
inghou.se  Patent  Air  Brake,  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  accomplished  an  excellent 


ingenuity  has  accomplished  an  excellent 
medium  for  general  purposes  of  utility  and 
!  economy  in  Betteloy  and  Sharer’s  Patent 
Improved  Continuous  Bail  way  Brake,  Con¬ 
tinuous  Buffer,  and  Carriage  Insulator, 
which  we  shall  describo  more  fully  on 
another  occasion. 

[We  aro  informed  that  next  month  tho 
I  sleeping  and  parlour  cars  on  the  Pullman 
system  will  be  attached  to  the  Liverpool 
trains  of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  we 
hope  that  tho  public  approval,  which  has 
so  far  caused  tho  success  of  tho  Pullman 
trains  to  Bradford  will  act  as  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  competition,  and  doubtless 
hasten  tho  adoption  of  this  system  on  all 
the  othor  important  lines  of  railway.  Wo 
understand,  from  tho  Italian  papers,  that 
the  railways  throughout  Italy  havo  adopted 
the  Pullman  system,  and  that  tho  credit  of 


NOTES  IN  A  PULLMAN  CAR 
The  Midland  Railway  Company,  which  is  comparatively  a 

SSftJjS:  M 

considerably  to  the  third-class  traffic,  but  it  emptied  the  carriages 
of  second-class  travellers.  These  results  induced  the  company 
to  propound  a  new  scheme,  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning  of 
-ole  ?nd  it  is  a  proof  of  the  universality  and  importance  which 
railway  travelling  has  assumed  that  this  scheme  became  the  great 
topic  of  public  discussion  during  the  late  autumn,  and  aroused 
perhaps  more  genuine  popular  interest  than  any  topic  since  the  | 
!  S2T5  the  Ticlibome  Trial.  At  first,  the  public  viewed  the 
new  proposal  with  no  great  favour,  as  it  appeared  that  though 
nominally  the  second  class  was  to  be  abolished,  it  was  really  the 
first  class  which  was  doomed  to  suffer  extinction ;  but  since  the  | 
new  plan  of  operations  has  been  more  fully  made  known,  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  the  public  will  be  gamers  by  its 
adoption.  Broadly  speaking,  the  results  will  be  as  follows  - 
—The  third  class  will  retain  their  present  position,  though  their 
numbers  will  be  re-inforced  by  some  of  the  more  economical  of 
the  existing  second-class  passengers.  The  second-class  passengers 
will  travel  in  first-class  carriages,  while  those  who  wish  to  be 
thoroughly  comfortable  and  exclusive  will  be  conveyed  in 
Pullman  Cars.  These  luxurious  vehicles  have  already  been 
running  for  some  time  on  the  Midland  line,  but  their  use  will 
probably  become  much  more  extended  than  hitherto.  The 
I  invention  comes  from  the  United  States,  a  country  remarkable 
for  ingenious  contrivances.  Mr.  Pullman,— whose  name  m 
America  is  now  as  much  a  household  word  as  that  of  Hansom 
is  in  London,— set  his  wits  to  work  to  devise  means  for  rendering 
the  long  railway  journeys  over  the  vast  thinly-peopled  regions  of 
the  North  American  continent  less  tedious  and  comfortless  ;  and 
after  various  experiments  on  "a  small  scale,  and  of  an  imperfect 


after  various  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  ana  oi  an  mi  pence 
character,  he  succeeded  about  ten  years  ago  in  constructing  on 
j  of  the  cars  which  have  since  made  his  name  famous  through  tli 
Union.  At  first,  he  only  attempted  to.  provide  sleeping  accoir 
modation  for  night  trains,  but  after  a  while  he  devised  a 
arrangement  which  combined  comfortable  sleeping  berths  s 
•  x  ' ..!A  1 . _ /law  Thp  nerfected  car.  a  sine! 


modation  for  night  trains,  but  after  a  while  he  devised  an 
arrangement  which  combined  comfortable  sleeping  berths  at 
night  with  luxurious  seats  by  day.  The  perfected  car,  a  single 
specimen  of  which  cost  5,000/.,  was  a  combined  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  bedroom  on  wheels.  Here  the  traveller 
obtained  a  softly-cushioned  seat  by  day,  a  clean  and  comfortable 
bed  at  night,  and  well-cooked  meals  if  he  chose  to  order  them.  | 
The  double  windows  prevent  rattling  and  noise,  and  shut  out 
dust  and  cold  air.  Excellent  arrangements  are  made  for  heating  1 
and  ventilation,  while  the  wheels  and  springs  of  the  cars  are  so  | 
carefully  constructed  that,  even  on  the  roughly-made  lines  of  the  > 
Western  States,  the  oscillation  and  jolting  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Our  artist’s  Notes  need  no  farther  explanation,  but 
we  may  add  that  on  the  Midland  Railway  passengers  may  go  to 
bed  before  the  train  starts,  and  sleep  as  long  as  they  please  after 

““iisaistsrsfa  -  »■*. «.  w-  5 1 

of  the  same  description  as  those  used  in  America,  the  sleeping 
couches  for  night  travel  being  transformable  by  day  into  luxunous 
seats  and  sofas,  and  being  conducted  (or  worked)  in  the  same 
manner,  each  car  having  its  own  conductor  and  servant 

In  addition  to  these  sleeping-cars  the  Midland  Company  are  ■ 
running  the  latest  improved  “  Pullman  Drawing-room  Cars  tor 
day  use  especially,  each  car  being  fitted  up  with  chairs 
revolving  upon  pedestals  at  the  will  of  the  occupant,  and  being 
provided  with  private  family  rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  &c.  B°t*J  j 
kinds  of  cars  are  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  lighted  and 
ventilated  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Their  introduction  upon 
the  Midland  Railway  dates  from  the  1st  of  June  last,  and 
are  to  be  speedily  adopted  upon  all  the  principal  lines  of  that 
company,  the  working  of  the  cars  at  present  in  use  having  been 
found  quite  satisfactory  both  to  the  railway  and  the  public. 
The  charges  additional  to  the  first-class  fares  are:— for  a 
sleeping-berth  from  London  to  Bradford  or  any  intermediate 
point,  6s.  each.  In  the  Drawing-room  or  Parlour  Cars  the 
charges  are  governed  by  the  distance;  thus,  between  London 
and  Bradford,  5s.  per  seat ;  London  and  Leeds,  4 s.  6d.  ;  and 
London  and  Leicester,  2 s.  6 d.,  &c.,  &c. 


NOTES  IN  A  PULLMAN  CAR 
T„,  Midland  Railway  Company,  which  is  comparatively  a 
new-comer  arnong  the  g/eat  copies  whose  lines  radiate  from 
Ihe  metroDolis,  has  in  several  respects  displayed  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  enterprise.  It  was  this  company  which  first  ventured 
on  the  bold  experiment  of  attaching  third-class  carriages  to  all 
trains  This  liberal  concession  to  public  convenience  added 
considerably  to  the  third-class  traffic,  but  it  emptied  the  carriages 
of  second-class  travellers.  These  results  induced  the  company 
to  propound  a  new  scheme,  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning  of 
1875,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  universality  and  importance  which 
railway  travelling  has  assumed  that  this  scheme  became  the  great 
topic  Jf  public  discussion  during  the  late  autumn,  and  aroused 
perhaps  more  genuine  popular  interest  than  any  topic  since  the  , 
close  of  the  Tlchborne  frial.  At  first,  the  public  viewed  he 
new  proposal  with  no  great  favour,  as  it  ‘ 

nominally  the  second  class  was  to  be  abolished,  it  was  really  he 
first  class  which  was  doomed  to  suffer  extinction ;  but  since  the 
new  plan  of  operations  has  been  more  fully  made  known,  it 
wo?, Uncertainly  appear  that  the  public  will  be  gainers  by  it 
adoption.  Broadly  speaking,  the  results  will  be  as  follows 
—The  third  class  will  retain  their  present  position,  though  their 
numbers  will  be  re-inforced  by  some  of  the  more  economical  of 
the  existing  second-class  passengers.  The  second-ckss  passengers 
will  travel  in  first-class  carriages,  while  those  who  wish  to  be 
thoroughly  comfortable  and  exclusive  will  be  conveyed  in 
Pullman  Cars.  These  luxurious  vehicles  have  already  been 
running  for  some  time  on  the  Midland  line,  but  their  use  wi 
probably  become  much  more  extended  than  hitherto.  ine 
I  invention  conies  from  the  United  States,  a  country  remarkable 
for  ingenious  contrivances.  Mr.  Pullman, -whose  name  111 
America  is  now  as  much  a  household  word  as  that  of  Hansom 
is  in  London,— set  his  wits  towork  to  devise  means  for  rendering 
the  long  railway  journeys  over  the  vast  thinly-peopled  regions  of 
the  North  American  continent  less  tedious  and  comfortless  ;  and 
after  various  experiments  on  "a  small  scale,  and  of  an  imperfect 
character,  he  succeeded  about  ten  years  ago  in  constructing  one 
of  the  cars  which  have  since  made  his  name  famous  through  tlie 
‘  Union.  At  first,  he  only  attempted  to.  provide  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation  for  night  trains,  but  after  a  while  he  devised  an 
arrangement  which  combined  comfortable  sleeping  berths  at 
night  with  luxurious  seats  by  day.  The  perfected  car,  a  single 
specimen  of  which  cost  5,000/.,  was  a  combined  drawmg-room, 
dining-room,  and  bedroom  on  wheels.  Here  the  traveller 
obtained  a  softly-cushioned  seat  by  day,  a  clean  and  comfortable 
bed  at  night,  and  well-cooked  meals  if  he  chose  to  order  them. 
The  double  windows  prevent  rattling  and  noise,  and  shut  out 
dust  and  cold  air.  Excellent  arrangements  are  made  for  heating  1 
and  ventUation,  while  the  wheels  and  springs  of  the  cars  are  so 
carefully  constructed  that,  even  on  the  roughly-made  lines  of  the 
Western  States,  the  oscillation  and  jolting  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Our  artist’s  Notes  need  no  farther  explanation,  but 
we  may  add  that  on  the  Midland  Railway  passengers  may  go  to 
bed  before  the  train  starts,  and  sleep  as  long  as  they  please  after 
its  arrival  in  the  morning.  ,  _  „„  ! 

The  sleeping-cars  now  in  use  upon  the  Midland  Railway  are  | 
of  the  same  description  as  those  used  in  America,  the  sleeping 
couches  for  night  travel  being  transformable  by  day  into  luxurious 
seats  and  sofas,  and  being  conducted  (or  worked)  in  the  same 
manner,  each  car  having  its  own  conductor  and  servant. 

In  addition  to  these  sleeping-cars  the  Midland  Company  are 
running  the  latest  improved  “  Pullman  Drawing-room  Cars  tor 
day  use  especially,  each  car  being  fitted  up  with  chairs 
revolving  upon  pedestals  at  the  will  of  the  occupant,  and  being 
provided  with  private  family  rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  &c.  B°'h 
kinds  of  cars  are  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  lighted  and 
ventilated  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Their  introduction  upon 
the  Midland  Railway  dates  from  the  1st  of  June  last,  and  they 
are  to  be  speedily  adopted  upon  all  the  principal  lines  of  that 
company,  the  working  of  the  cars  at  present  in  use  having  een 
found  quite  satisfactory  both  to  the  railway  and  the  public. 
The  charges  additional  to  the  first-class  fares  are :  r  or  a 
sleeping-berth  from  London  to  Bradford  or  any  intermediate 
point,  or.  each.  In  the  Drawing-room  or  Parlour  Cars  the 
charges  are  governed  by  the  distance;  thus,  between  London 
and  Bradford,  5s.  per  seat ;  London  and  Leeds,  4*.  6 d.  ;  and 
London  and  Leicester,  2r.  bd.,  &c.,  &c. 
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Don  ?M«e  Gompamj. 

Mreldje  ftortfdiritte  bet  firtbetnen  itedinit  terbanlen  i^re 
jc  ©erbreitung  in  (futopa  bem  tlnt*mebmungSgeljle  bet 
araerifaner,  twldje  ieberjeit  baranf  bWmtfjt  finb,  ben  ©ajbpfungen 
iljrcO  QeifteO  btetoeiteflen  Gififjonen  ju  crfrfjliegen.  $ie«mal  ifi 
efl  bet  fpullman’fdje  Sd)faftoanert,  bet  feincn  5Bcg  fiber  ben  Ocean 
gefnnben  ljat»  »m  fiefe  in  Guropa  eiuuibilvgern  unb  bem  auf 
Gifenbafjnen  rcifenben  publicum  jenen  Gomfort  ju  gcmSbren*  bet 
6i$fier  ftetS  nut  ffit  eine  niavdjenjjafte  Uebertrcibung  ber  t>^antaflc= 
teiqen  ©cttumfegler  geljaltcn  nmvbe. 

®ie  $udman’|d|e  ©efeflfdjoft  bejifct  fiber  900  @d)Iaf»  nnb 
Salpmtagcn ,  reeldje  fafi  auf  alien  amerifanifdjen  ©atjncn  im 
©crfefjre  jteben;  bie  ©efammtliinge  aGer  jentr  Stvecfen  in 
Kmerifa,  auf  locldjen  ©uKman’fdie  SBagen  laufen,  betrfint  40,000 
Kilometer.  fie&ten  Sommer  bat  ber  ©eneral  *  ©eooUmildjtigte 
biefer  @efetlfd)aft,  Obcrft  ©onraub,  einen  torjfig(id)  auSge'Jiatteten 
Sdllafroagen  fiber  ben  Ocean  nadj  Guropa  gcfcradjt  unb  nadj 
borijevgrgangener  Sercifung  Bon  'Gnglaiib,  fyranfreid)  unb  Stalien 
fid)  and)  in2Bicn  aufgefjalten,  urn  mit  ben  6fterteid)ifd)en  fflafjncn 
©ertriige  betreff«  Ginffifyrung  ber  ©uilman’ftljen  Sdjtafnjagen  ab* 
jufd)iie|en.  ©either  imirben  aud)  in  Gnglanb  ©u(Iman’fd)e 
Sd|(afn>agen  eingcfflljrt,  unb  finb  gegenmfirtig  auf  bcnSinien  ber 
SHLblanb  SRailmot)  Gontpant)  0  foldjer  ©fagen  im  ffietfe^re, 
kueiterc  36  bejMt.  3u  ®eutfd)(anb  unb  3ta(ien  (jat  bie 
©ufiman’fdje  ©efeflfdjaft  ebenfatffl  fdjon  mit  einietuen  Gijen* 
bafm=3njHtuten  bctreffS  i’icferung  toon  Sdjlafwagen  abge- 
fcfjtoffen.  ®er  dRuftenoogen,  ber  fid)  gegemofirtig  sum  jmeiten* 
mal  toieber  in  ©Men  beftnbet,  tuurbe  ton  ben  meiften  Gifen* 
ba()n  *  fWotabilitfiten  unb  SBagenbau « ledjnifern  befidttigt.  ®ie 
Gonftruction  biefeS  ©JageuS,  fpwie  bie  innere  SluSftattung 
bcSfelbcu  mu§  al«  ^Cftft  jmetfmajjig  bejeidjttet  werben,  unb 
finb  ncunentlid)  affe  OetaiW  ton  fiberrafdjenbcr  ©vadfton 
m  ber  Slu?fiif)ntng.  ©on  ben  24  <Sd^(afflea<;n  be«  SBogenS  iff 
Wiltjrenb  beS  Sages  nidjtS  ju  feljcit,  fonbern  merben  biefelben  erft 
Slbenbs  ton  bem  ben  SBSogcn  ftetS  begleitenbcn  ®iener  ber  ©ntl« 
man’fdjen  ©efeflfdjaft  ^eraeTicfjter.  ®urdj  ben  rufjiaen  ©ang  beS 
©SagenS,  fotote  bind) -bie  forgfciltig  auSnearbeitcten  Gonfiruction«= 
©ctailS  roirb  baS  Mftige  SJlfitteln  ber  !tf)flren  nnb  genfter  n&f)- 
renb  ber  (jfafyrt  toQfommen  oermieben;  fur;,  cS  teirb  ber  ©equem* 
lidjfeit  be«  reifenben  ©ubticuuiS  in  fo  todfommener  ©5eife  SRed)« 
nung  getragen,  bap  Winter  bem  ©itffman’fdjen  ffiaaen  ade 
lidjen  curopdifdjen  fjabricote  melt  jurfidflefjen.  ®ie  ©ebinguugen, 
ttcidje  bie  ©uttman’fdje  Gompggnie  ben  ©a^nPermaltungen  in 
©orfcfjlag  Lringt,  fmb  ungefa^r  fofgenbe: 

®ie  ©uHiitau’ftbc  ©efedf^aft  terpflidjtet  fid),  jeber  mit  i^r 
textragfdjliepeubeu  ©al)n  eine  btliebige  8litjaf)l  ton  Sdjfaf*  ober 
©alontoagen  unentgeltli*  ju  liefern,  unb  vSumt  ber  be* 
treffenben  ©afinanftalt  baS  SRcdjt  ein,  biefe  in  bie  regelmagiaen 
©erfonen*  unb  Gouvierjfige  einjufleOenben  SBagen  jenen  ©ajfa* 
gieren  mit  gaijr^egitimationen  erfter  Glaffe  jur  ©erffigung  ju 
fteden,  weldje  an  bie  ©ltUman’fdje  ©efctl fdjaft  ffir  ©enit^ung 
ber  (sdjlafx  ober  ,  Satonmagen  eine  mcijjige  Uebertnje  beja^Ien 


ourt,  and 
(  ‘‘bile  even  the 
deader  of  the  House  of 
"  necred  at  as  an  “  apostate  Jew  !" 


.  sg  di  i  ft  frfeirfe  Presse,  ntf0  , 

I  i  aid  itrfadje  bed  (Sin"  „ 

/Wien,  Mittwock  3.  Mkrz  1875 


^■filafiDflflcn  toon  Huffman’*  palace  (£ar  (Sonipantj, 

''treidje  fjortfdjritte  ber  mobernen  ®ecgnif  Oerbanfen  if;re 
.,t  iBcrbreitung  in  ©ttropa  bem  Unternegmunodgeifie  ber 
amerifaner,  iueldie  jcberjeit  barauf  bebadjt  finb,  ben  Scgbpfungen 
iljrcS  ©eiftcd  bic  ineiteften  Gmporien  ;n  erfd)(iegen.  ®iedmnl  ift 
ed  ber  iJSunman’fdjc  Sd)fafioaqen,  ber  feinen  SBcg  aber  ben  Ccean  1 
gefunben  gat,  um  fief)  in  ©uropa  eiiniibflrgern  unD  bem  aiif  i 
©ifenbagnen  rcifenben  ijjublicum  jenen  ©omfort  311  getofigrenj  ber 
6ii5f)er  ftetd  nur  far  eine  mfircgengafte  Uebertrcibung  ber  pgantafie* 
reidjen  SBcftumfegler  gegoltcn  imtvbe. 

®ie  ‘fJuHman’fdje  ®efeflfd)aft  befigt  aber  900  ®d)faf*  unb 
Solontoagcn ,  reeldje  faff  nuf  alien  amcrifanifdjen  Sagncn  im 
SBcrfegre  ftegen;  bie  ©efammtlSnge  oiler  jenev  Strecfen  in 
SImerifa,  auf  locldjen  $uOmon’fd]e  SBagen  faufen,  betragt  40,000 
Sfifometcr.  Sc^ten  Sommer  gat  ber  '  (general  *  SjeBoflmodjtigte 
•  biefev  ©efeflfcgaft,  Cberft  ©ournub,  cinen  norjag(id)  audgeftatteten 
|  ®d)Infraagen  aber  ben  Ccean  nod)  ©uropa  gebradjt  unb  nad) 

:  Bovgcrgogangencr  Sercifung  non  ©ngtaub,  ftranfreid)  unb'  Qtalien 
!  fid)  and)  inSBicn  aufgegalten,  um  mil  ben  Bfterreidjifdjen  SBagnen 
j  SBcrtrage  betreffd  ©infagnmg  ber  Bnflman’tdjen  Sdjlafiuagen  nb* 

I  jufdjfiegen.  Seitger  nmrben  and)  in  ©ngtaub  Bullman’fcge 
I  Sdifafmngen  cingcfit^rt,  unb  finb  gegemoiirtig  auf  ben  Sinien  ber 
i  9)iiblonb  Uiailtonp  ©ontpanp  G  foldjer  SBagen  im  33erfegre, 
loeiterc  3G  beftefft.  On  ®eutfdjlonb  unb  Otalieu  gat  bie 
1  ijJutlman’fcge  ©cfetlfdjaft  ebenfattd  fdjon  mit  einiefncn  (Sijen* 
bafm*3nftitnten  betreffd  i’icferung  Ben  Sd)taf>oagen  abgc* 
fdjioffen.  ®er  ©inftenoogen,  ber  fid)  gegenumrtig  311m  jmeiten* 
uiol  toieber  in  SBien  befmbet,  nutrbe  son  ben  mciften  Gifen* 
bafjn  5  Sfotabilitaten  unb  SBagenbau « ®edjnifern  befiditigt.  ®ie 
©onftruction  biefed  SBageud,  foraic  bie  itmere  Studftattung 
bcdfelbcn  mug  aid  gi5d)1t  jmetfmfigig  beseidjnet  tnerben,  unb 
finb  namentlid)  atte  ®etaild  non  iiberrafdjenbcr  'Brficifion 
in  ber  SluSfnfjrung.  S3on  ben  21  ®d)laf|Men  bed  SBagend  ift 


toiigrenb  bed  ®aged  niegtd  3U  fcljcn,  fonbern  toerben  biefelben  erft  . 
Slbenbd  non  bem  ben  SBagen  ftetd  beglcitenben  ®iener  ber  bJ3u U=  | 


man’fdjen  ©efeflfcgaft  ^ergerid)ter.  ®urd)  ben  rufjigen  ©ang  bed  j 
SBagend,  fotnie  bind) -bie  forgfiiltig  audgearbeiteten  ©onftructiond=  1 
®ctail$  tnirb  bod  laflige  9iutteln  ber  Cgflrcn  unb  ffenfter  njflfj- 
renb  ber  fjfaf)vt  noHfommeu  oenuieben;  fur;,  cd  wirb  ber  Sequent* 
iidjfeit  bed  reifenben  ifutblicumd  in  fo  noOfommcner  SBeifc  yied)* 
nnug  getrngen,  bog  ljinter  bem  ipnffman’fdjen  SBagen  nEe  flfjn* 
Udjen  curopiiifdjen  (yabiicote  meit  juriicfftefjen.  ®ic  SBebingungen, 
mcldie  bie  'Buliman’fdjc  (iompaguie  ben  iBagnnennaltnngen  in 
S3orfd)Ing  bringt,  finb  ungefflljr  fofgenbe: 

®ie  iJJuIIuton’f^c  ©efefffdjoft  nerpfficfjtet  fidj,  jeber  mit  if)r 
nevtrogfdjliegenbeu  33al)n  eine  bciiebige  Slujafil  non  Sc^fof*  ober 
I  Solomoogen  u  n  c  n  t  g  e  1 1  f  i  d)  ju  liefern,  unb  vfiuntt  ber  be= 

1  treffenben  23af>nanftalt  bad  9fed)t  ein,  biefe  in  bie  regelnnigigen 
iperfoncn=  unb  Souvierjuge  einjuftettenben  Sagen  jenen  ^affa=  ) 
aicren  mit  gofjr^egitimatiouen  erfter  Sfoffe  sur  SLJerfitgung  ju  i 
fteCIcn,  tnclcfje  an  bic  ipnllmnn’fcfje  ©cfetlfdjaft  fiir  S3enii^ung  I 
ber  Sdjtaf/-  ober  Salonrongen  eine  mnfjige  Uebertnye  bejafjlen 
(circa  4  ft.  Ce.  SB.  far  cine  iftadit).  ®ie  ©r^aitung  ber  inne= 
ren  Sludfiattung  biefer  SBagen  abernimmt  bie  $uOman’fd)e 
@efeflfd)n|t,  wafjrenb  bie  ©rueuerung  non  obgcna^tcn  fingeren 
2Bagenbeftanbt(jeiIen  (SRfiber,  Sldjfen  :c.)  bod  betreffenbe  ©ifen* 
bagn«3nftitut  3U  bejoraen  gat.  ®d)lieglid)  fei  nod)  eriofignt, 
bag  ed  ieber  nertraafcgliegenben  S3ogn  ein  3aj)r  nacg  ber  3nbe= 
triebfe^img  non  Smfafiuagen  frcifteljt,  bie  palfte  bed  SBertged 
1  ber  abernomraenen  SBagen  on  bie  bfJuilntau’fcfje  ©efelffcgaft  ;u  1 
6e3ogIen  unb  bofur  fDiiteigentgamerin  biefer  fffiagen  gu  tterben; 
fobann  participirt  bie  SSagnnnflalt  an  ber  $aifte  bed  oud  bem 
SBerfegre  ber  Sdjfafmagen  refnltirenben  Grtragniffed,  eCentueH  an 
ber  5>aifte  bed  baraud  cntflegenben  ®erlufted. 
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*  FINANCIAL  FIASCOS. 

i  Wf^  'iear  8evoral  Americau8  who  are  about 
*  '  to  return  home  more  or  Jess  disgusted  at 
not  being  able  to  float  their  financial  schemes 
on  the  London  market.  American  railroads, 
real  estate,  lands,  and  mines  of  all  descriptions, 
are  not  jumped  at  as  they  used  to  be  by  English 
capitalists  on  the  assurance  of  from  10  to  100 
per  cent,  interest.  The  thing  has  been  over¬ 
done,  and  most  of  these  English  pitchers  have 
been  once  too  often  to  the  well.  City  men  have 
lost  confidence  in  Yankee  schemes  and  Yankee 
promises.  While  one  undertaking  turns  out  i 
well,  nine — or  ninety-nine  perhaps — turn  out 
bad  ;  and,  unless  Loan  projects  are  proposed  by 
7  first-class  bankers,  the  British  public  fight  very 
|  shy  of  Transatlantic  invitations  to  invest.  When 
a  house  like  Morgan’s  invites  a  loan,  that  seldom 
makes  mistakes,  except,  to  prove  the  rule  by  a 
single  exception,  that  of  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes 
Railroad  Loan,  for  instance,  the  public  come  in 
with  eagerness,  and  the  lists  are  generally  closed 
in  a  day.  Although  the  banker  who  brings  out  a 
loan  -is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  regular 
payment  of  interest,  or  the  ultimate  payment 
of  principal,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  goes  far  to  inspire  public 
confidence  ;  and  thfe  name  of  a  banking  concern 
whose  credit  has  never  been  impeached  or  im¬ 
paired  is  a  tower  of  strength.  Of  course  such 
men  are  scrupulously  careful  of  their  credit,  and 
far  less  ready  to  “  take  hold”  than  houses  com¬ 
posed  in  part  of  names  tainted  with  the  mercan¬ 
tile  dishonour  of  bankruptcy,  and  who,  instead 
of  standing  A  1  on  ’Change,  have  the  reputation 
being  “  a  little  shaky.”  The  position  of  not 
few  so-called  bankers  reminds  one  of  the  New 
York  Bowery  boy,  who  went  into  a  ready-made 
clothing  store  to  buy  an  overcoat.  On  getting  into 
it  the  fit  proved  to  be  a  tight  one,  or  in  Bowery 
slang  it  “  fitted  him  too  much.”  Asking  the 
price  the  “  b’hoy  ”  was  told  ten  dollars.  Bend¬ 
ing  himself  forward,  and  extending  his  elbows, 
the  “  b’hoy’s ’*  answer  was:  “Say  six,  or  I’ll 
*£>ust  it,  by  Jasos.”  The  coat  was  in  peril,  the 
dealer  came  down,  and  the  “  b’hoy  ”  walked  off 
with  his  bargain  on  his  back.  Not  a  few 
“  bankers,”  whose  names  are  much  bigger  than 
their  capital,  are  in  very  much  the  same  condi- 
dition  of  that  Bowery  dealer  in  ready-made 
coats.  One  fatal  mistake  almost  all  Americans 
make  in  coming  to  London  to  borrow  money. 
They  show  their  hands  to  some  good-for- 
nothing  go-between,  who  professes  to  know  all 
the  money-lenders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
can  “  place  ”  the  thing  at  once,  for  a  “  moderate 
commission  you  know.”  The  affair,  whatever 
it  may  be,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  straight¬ 
way  “  hawked  ”  through  the  City  and  killed. 

|  Every  banker  in  London  knows  of  it  within 
ten  hours,  and  believing  that  the  same 
|  thing  has  been  offered  to,  and  rejected  by,  fifty 
others,  will  not  look  at  it.  We  have  known 
many  excellent  enterprises  dragged  through  the 
in  this  way,,  and  suffocated  in  their  birth. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  way  “  to  do  business  ” 
London,  where,  even  now,  there  are  quite  as 

Imany  capitalists  wanting  to  lend  money  as 
there  are  men  wanting  to  borrow.  London  is 
the  Bank  of  the  world,  and  if  there  were  no 
I  borrowers  the  Bank  would  burst.  All  that  is 
I  wanted  is  good,  honest,  tangible  security,  of 
intrinsic  value,  and  not  diluted  with  noble 
names,  impecunious  M.P.’s,  or  tainted  bankers. 
And,  above  all,  a  “good  thing”  must  not  bo 
spoiled  by  bad  handling.  There  are  a  set  of 
financial  “  Jeremy  Diddlers  ”  in  London  from 
whose  approach  any  respectable  banker  would 
run  and  hide,  even  if  they  proposed  to  borrow 
on  British  Consols. 
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LTf  E  hear  of  several  Americans  who  are  about 
*  '  to  return  home  more  or  Jess  disgusted  at 
not  being  able  to  float  their  financial  schemes 
on  the  London  market.  American  railroads, 
real  estate,  lands,  and  mines  of  all  descriptions, 
are  not  jumped  at  as  they  used  to  be  by  English 
capitalists  on  the  assurance  of  from  10  to  100 
per  cent,  interest.  The  thing  has  been  over¬ 
done,  and  most  of  these  English  pitchers  have 
been  once  too  often  to  the  well.  City  men  have 
lost  confidence  in  Yankee  schemes  and  Yankee 
promises.  While  one  undertaking  turns  out 
well,  nine — or  ninety-nine  perhaps — turn  out 
bad ;  and,  unless  Loan  projects  are  proposed  by 
first-class  bankers,  the  British  public  fight  very 
shy  of  Transatlantic  invitations  to  invest.  When 
a  house  like  Morgan’s  invites  a  loan,  that  seldom 
makes  mistakes,  except,  to  prove  the  rule  by  a 
single  exception,  that  of  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes 
Railroad  Loan,  for  instance,  the  public  come  in 
with  eagerness,  and  the  lists  are  generally  closed 
in  a  day.  Although  the  banker  who  brings  out  a 
loan  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  regular 
payment  of  interest,  or  the  ultimate  payment 
of  principal,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  goes  far  to  inspire  public 
confidence  ;  and  the  name  of  a  banking  concern 
whose  credit  has  never  been  impeached  or  im¬ 
paired  is  a  tower  of  strength.  Of  course  such 
men  are  scrupulously  careful  of  their  credit,  and 
far  less  ready  to  “  take  hold”  than  houses  com¬ 
posed  in  part  of  names  tainted  with  the  mercan¬ 
tile  dishonour  of  bankruptcy,  and  who,  instead 
of  standing  A  1  on  ’Change,  have  the  reputation 
being  “  a  little  shaky.”  The  position  of  not 
Kifew  so-called  bankers  reminds  one  of  the  New 


York  Bowery  boy,  who  went  into  a  ready-made 
clothing  store  to  buy  an  overcoat.  On  getting  into 
l  it  the  fit  proved  to  be  a  tight  one,  or  in  Bowery 
slang  it  “  fitted  him  too  much.”  Asking  the 
price  the  “  b’hoy  ”  was  told  ten  dollars.  Bend¬ 
ing  himself  forward,  and  extending  his  elbows, 

J  the  “  b’hoy’s  ”  answer  was  :  “  Say  six,  or  I’ll 
’bust  it,  by  Jasus.”  The  coat  was  in  peril,  the 
dealer  came  down,  and  the  “  b’hoy  ”  walked  off 
with  his  bargain  on  his  back.  Not  a  few 
“  bankers,”  whose  names  are  much  bigger  than 
■  their  capital,  are  in  very  much  the  same  condi- 
dition  of  that  Bowery  dealer  in  ready-made 
I  coats.  One  fatal  mistake  almost  all  Americans 
make  in  coming  to  London  to  borrow  money. 

I  They  show  their  hands  to  some  good-for- 
nothing  go-between,  who  professes  to  know  all 
the  money-lenders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
can  “  place  ”  the  thing  at  once,  for  a  “  moderate 
commission  you  know.”  The  affair,  whatever 
it  may  be,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  straight¬ 
way  “  hawked  ”  through  the  City  and  killed. 
Every  banker  in  London  knows  of  it  within 
ten  hours,  and  believing  that  the  same 
i  thing  has  been  offered  to,  and  rejected  by,  fifty 
i  others,  will  not  look  at  it.  We  have  known 
many  excellent  enterprises  dragged  through  the 
jjmd  in  this  way,,  and  suffocated  in  their  birth.  ! 
This  is  certainly  not  the  way  “  to  do  business  ” 
in  London,  where,  even  now,  there  are  quite  as 
many  capitalists  wanting  to  lend  money  as 
there  are  men  wanting  to  borrow.  London  is 
the  Bank  of  the  world,  and  if  there  were  no 
borrowers  the  Bank  would  burst.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  good,  honest,  tangible  security,  of 
intrinsic  value,  and  not  diluted  with  noble 
names,  impecunious  M.P.’s,  or  tainted  bankers. 
And,  above  all,  a  “good  thing”  must  not  bo 
spoiled  by  bad  handling.  There  aro  a  set  of 
financial  “  Jeremy  Diddlers  ”  in  London  from 
whose  approach  any  respectable  banker  would 
run  and  hide,  even  if  they  proposed  to  borrow 
on  British  Consols. 


The  general  arrangement  of  the  body  framing  will  In  the  case  of  the 
PULLMAN  CARS.  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  right-hand  necessary  to  provide 

In  the  vear  1859  Mr.  Pullman  constructed  the  half  of  Fig.  1  on  each  of  our  two-page  sheets,  and  coupled  up  with  i 
first  of  the  cars  which  have  since  made  the  name  to  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  on  page  265.  From  the  buffers,  and  to  meet 
of  Pullman  world-famed,  and  this  car  was  placed  in  latter  views  it  will  be  seen  that  the  floor  framing  shown  by  the  detai 
service  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway,  a  line  consists  of  four  longitudinal  timbers  besides  the  sole-  designed.  A  refere 
extending  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  some  280  miles  bars;  these  longitudinals  and  the  sole-bars  being  con-  at  once  show  that 
in  length  Previous  to  this  time  sleeping  cars  had  nected  at  short  intervals  by  transverse  timbers,  and  drawhook  K  can  a 

been  in  use,  to  a  limited  extent,  upon  several  resistance  to  oblique  strains  being  given  by  a  double  .  .  . 

American  Always,  but  they  were  for  the  most  flooring,  the  planking  of  which  is  laid  diagonally,  while  the  Miller  hoc  keen  beconneetedto  thespr.ng 
na?t  crude  in  their  arrangements,  and  ill  adapted  for  The  sole-bars  are  strengthened  by  truss-rods  as  specially  provided  f  or  it  Ihe  iteration  of  the  car 
meeting  the  requirements  of  fatiguing  journeyB.  shown,  and  at  four  points  between  the  bogie  centres  from  the  side  to  th  e  central  buffing  system  or  ri« 

The  ntroduction  of  the  new  carriage,  so  supen?or  there  ire  also  transverse  bearers  stiffened  by  double  «W  is  thus  an  op,  ration  requiring  a  few  minutes 
?all  its  arrangements  to  anything^  previously  in  truss-rods  as  shown  in  the  views  just  mentioned,  only.  More  recent  y  another  arrangement  of  side 
use  mefwlth  much  favour  from  therailway  puke,  The  side  framing  of  the  bodies  is  shown  by  Figs  .1  buffers,  &c  for  the  PuUman  cars  has  been  de- 
and'  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  construe-  of  our  two-page  engravings.  From  these  it  wifi  be  signed,  which  possi-sses  some  special  advantages, 

£  of  others  embodying  still  greater  attractions,  and  seen  that  between  the  bogie  centres  the  sole  bars  and  of  which  we  lope  to  give  particulars  at  an 
in  1 864  bo  general  had  become  their  popularity  that  are  strengthened  not  only  by  the  truss-rods  already  early  date. 

the  nresentf  “  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company”  was  mentioned,  but  also  by  diagonal  timbers  and  strain-  The  construction  of  . the  trucks  or  bogies  on  which 
organised  Tins  company  has  since  prosecuted  the  ing  beams,  which  form  a  regular  truss  beneath  the  the  cars  are  mounted  is  so  clearly  shown  by  the  de- 
bSss  of  providing  »  sleeping,”  “  drawing-room,”  windows.  Besides  this,  a  tie-rod  or  counter-brace  tail  views  on  page  S  64,  that  but  very  little  desenp- 
kd“  dining”  cars  with  such  success  that  at  this  extends  along  each  side  under  the  windows,  this  tie-  tion  will  be  necessary  The  trucks  are,  as  will  be 
time  their  cars  are  in  general  use  upon  every  im-  rod  bearing  upon  cast-iron  struts,  fixed  on  the  sole  seen,  four-wheeled,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is 
portent  line  in  America,  the  company’s  contracts  bars  in  a  line  with  the  bogie  centres,  and  then  ex-  preferred  to  use  six  ^heeled  trucks  on  the  Pullman 
Embracing  over  30,000  miles  of  railway,  and  neces-  tending  obliquely  down  through  the  soles  so  as  to  cars,  and  such  true  s  are  stated  to  ride  more  «is,ly 
sitating  tie  use  of  over  800  cars.  The  great  advan-  give  support  to  the  ends  of  the  carnage,  and  keep  than  those  with  fo«  wheds  The  wheels  of  the 
tages  which  these  cars  and  their  system  of  operation  all  parts  of  the  trussed  framing  well  up  to  their  Midland  carnages  are  larger  than  those  used  n 
afforded  to  travellers  had,  in  very  many  instances,  wort  It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  America,  they  beuig  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  With 
attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  English  tourists  the  floor  combined  with  the  trussed  sole  bars  and  the  exception  of  one  set  they  are  all  wooden  disc 
^  America  but  it  was  not  until  1873  that  any  body  framing  beneath  the  windows,  really  consti-  wheels  of  the  ManiieU  pattern,  the  exception  being 
effort  was  made  towards  their  introduction  upon  tutes  a  kind  of  girder  of  m  section,  and  constitutes  a  Bet  of  Allen  s  paper  disc  wheels,  of  which  we  shall 
Fnronean  lines  a  structure  possessing  great  powers  of  resistance  to  give  engravings  in  fn  ear  y  number. 

Just  previously  to  that  time,  however,  Mr.  James  either  compressive  or  transverse  strains.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  views  on  page  264,  the 

AHportfthe  able  general  manager  of  the  Midland  The  upper  part  of  the  body  framing  consists  of  bolster  body  is  connected  to  the  truck  by  a  centre  ^ 
Company,  having  had  occasion  during  a  visit  to  the  vertical  pillars  of  apparently  light  section  a  num-  pm,  and  takes  its  bMnng  partly  on  the  plates  sur-  ^ 
United  States  to  perform  a  journey  of  some  ber  of  these  pillars  being,  however,  strengthened  by  rounding  this  pin  and  partly  on  the  side  rubbing  ^ 
emo  miles  in  a  Pullman  car,  was  so  favourably  im-  wrought-iron  rods,  extending  through  them  from  pieces  J.  Phe  weight  of  the  bodv  is  thus  traps-  ^ 
nress^d  with  the  merits  of  the  system  that  he  top  to  bottom  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1  ferred  to  the  beam  |D,  between iwlucli  and  the  swing 

determined  upon  introducing  the  cars  upon  the  Mid-  on  our  two-page  engraving  of  the  sleeping  cars  An  beam  M,  are  interfc2|edtho  beanug  spnngs  L,/,  |>- 
£d  Company’s  lines.  The  first  train  has  now  been  appearanceof  great  tightness  is  thus  obtained  without  toere  1 being  thre^these  springs i  on  each  side  ? 
in  operation  upon  that  railway  about  ten  months,  a  sacrifice  of  strength.  The  roof  is  so  formed,  as  The  beams  D  an.^Btoge the r  with  the  springs,  are 
andthecars  composing  it  fori  the  subject  of  the  shown  in  the  transverse  section  that  the  central  free  to  swing  lateR .the  beam  M  talung  its  bear-  a, 
mustrations  we  ttis  week  publish.  Following  the  portionof  each  car  is  considerably  higher  than  the  rest,  ing  on  the  pins  ^h.ch  connect  the  lower  ends  VI 
exarnple  of  the  Midland,  the  Alta  Italia  and  other  and  toavoidthe  necessity  of  carryingroof  sticksacross  of  the  hnks  1  on  each  side.  By  the  links  T  the 
coiSanies  forming  the  railway  system  of  Italy,  have  this  raised  part,  T-iron  is  largely  used  in  the  roof  the  swing  beam  is  ;  suspended  from  the  side  frames 
contracted  with  the  Pullman  Company  for  the  framing,  the  T-iron  roof  sticks  following  the  contour  E,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  bear  upon  spiral  spnngs 
immediate  introduction  of  the  cars  there.  of  the  roof.  Altogether  the  detaU  of  the  framing  which  are  interposed  between  them  under  sides  and 

When  rather  more  than  a  year  ago  we  gave  (vide  of  the  Pullman  cars  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  bent  bars,  the  em  is  of  which  rest  upon  the  ax  e- 
oaee  162of  our°seventeenth  volume)  a  general  care  with  which  it  has  been  worked  out.  The  con-  boxes.  The  load  s  thus  transmitted  to  the  axles 
account  of  the  Pullman  cars  then  just  placed  upon  struction  of  such  long  vehicles  so  as  to  secure  through  two  series  of  spnngs.  The  reference  letters 
thrMSland  Railway  the  regular  running  of  these  strength  and  rigidity  without  inching  excessive  affixed  to  the  var  ous  parts  in  the  dtfferent  views 
cars  had  not  even  commenced,  and  varied  opinions  weight  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  the  sue-  on  page  264  and  to  thedeteiled  Fi^  4  to  8«m- 
were  held  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  vehicles  cessful  issue  now  arrived  at  represents  the  results  of  nexed,  will  enabl  the  whole  arrangement  to  be 
_ _ 1„J  i™  ti,«  mamr  vpars  nractical  emerience.  readily  traced  out.  ihe  cars  we  Bhould  add  are 


were  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  travelling  public,  many  years  practical  experience.  readily  traced  out.  The  cars  we  Bhould  add  are 

A  tra  n  madeup  whSlly  of  carriages  constricted  on  The  cars  are  fitted  with  central  buffers  and  coup,  fitted  with  the  Westinghouse  air  brake,  the  brake 
Re  double-borne  system,  and  including  Pullman  lings,  the  end  platforms  and  the  couplings  being  ar-  blocks,  which  are  cast  iron,  being  applied  to  all 
“  drawing-room”  and  “sleeping”  cars,  has  now,  how-  ranged  on  Miller’s  system,  a  system  which  is  now  in  |  the  wheels.  P 

ever  as  we  have  said,  been  running  regularly  between  extended  use  in  the  United  States.  /'q)  Fife.  6  .i°i  i°i. 

London  and  Bradford  for  ten  months,  and  the  results  The  Miller  coupling  was  illustrated  — r— - r  I'-ik  o  l~o1  Rl  I  r.  j 

have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  Midland  Company  and  described  by  us  m  detail  on  page  Fife.  8.  T  - J — 'a  pi  Fife.  7 

are  now  largely  extending  their  stock  of  double-  272  of  our  second  volume,  but  we  I  i  v 

bogie  carriages,  and  on  the  1st  a  service  of  such  car-  may  nevertheless  point  out  its  special  m  J3U 

riageswas  commenced  between  London  and  Liver-  features  here.  In  the  case  of  the  [pj  Fi*.  4.  %—J'  >  KH 

pool.  Altogether  the  Midland  Company  have  now  ordinary  American  combined  central  /r  j^sL  _ n.,.. .  r  — _ _ 

68  double-bogie  carriages  either  on  their  line  or  in  buffer  and  coupling,  any  compressive  |  IB&m  ;  x- — v  :  - [:y<a 

course  of  construction,  and  of  these  36  are  real  strain  imparted  to  the  buffers  is  trans-  M  df  iS  F 

Pullman  cars,  25  being  drawing-room  cars  and  11  mitted  indirectly  to  the  framing,  and  "H  j* 

sleeping  cars.  The  remainder  of  the  double-bogie  moreover,  as  the  coupling  is  effected  %  j\ _ / 

stock  includes  first  and  third  class  carriages.  by  links,  there  is  a  certain  amount  Ml  - Fife  5 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  article  to  of  slack  between  the  cars.  In  the  M  nt 

enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  Miller  arrangement,  on  the  other  ^  „or,«*ructive  details  we  have  described 

and  disadvantages  of  rolling  stock  constructed  on  hand,  the  compressive  strains  are  received  by  So  fax  the  constnicuve  amaus  wi >  ^  degCribe 

the  ordinary  and  the  double-bogie  or  American  central  buffers  placed  directly  above  the  coupling  are  common  to  bofk “  ’  d  we  hall  commence 

system  ;  but  we  propose  to  describe  in  Borne  detail  hooks,  these  buffers  transmitting  the  strain  direct  the  internal  anangem  .  xief erring  to  Figs, 

two  of  the  principal  types  of  Pullman  car  introduced  to  the  framing.  The  coupling  hooks  are  formed  with  toe  cars  for  thf  drawing- 

upon  the  Midland  Railway,  namely,  a  drawing-room  on  the  ends  of  bars  of  cruciform  section  connected  2  and  3  of  our  twPTage  enKravmg  of  t 
car  specially  intended  for  day  service,  and  a  sleeping  to  draw  springs  fixed  to  the  two  central  longitudinal  room  car  it  will  f^Hone  two  private  compart- 
car.  Of  each  of  these  cars  we  this  week  give  a  two-  timbers  of  the  floor  framing,  the  connexion  being  btoamamsMooB|80ft.  1  g^  opn^te 
page  engraving,  while  we  also  give  on  pages  264  such,  that  the  outer  end  of  the  hook  is  free  to  ments  each  6  ft. Jong,  Commencing  artho 

and  265,  views*  of  various  constructive  details.  In  move  horizontally  to  a  small  extent,  although  its  manta  formmg  lajtaones,  g 

external  dimensions  and  general  construction  the  tendency  is  to  remain  in  a  central  position.  The  end  shown  on  thi  1 left  of  our  engra 
two  cars  illustrated  are  identical,  the  difference  ends  of  the  hoc?' -re  so  formed  that  when  two  cars  access  to  the  i“T^rt  “  gLrt  passage  provided 

consisting  in  the  internal  arrangements.  Each  car  are  brought  tog?  the  hooks  at  first  push  each  ""  T  jM  ,,  . .  Cta  one  side  of 

is  58  ft.  long  over  end  platforms,  or  51  ft.  6  in.  long  aside,  until  the  cars  ^ving  come  sufficiently  close  the  w.Ui  Buolh<Jf  ^.gentlemen’s  and  on  the  other  the 
over  the  body,  while  the  width  is  9  ft.  over  mould-  hooks  engage  each  other,  toe  operation  of  coupling  tom  passage  is  thc^^  pa8BaK6  acce88  is  gained 
ings, or  8  ft.  9  in.  outside  the  body  proper,  the  width  being  thus  automatic.  When  the  cars  are  coupled  ladies  lavatory,  f  ieJ the  °ar  ahown  L  our 
inside  being  8ft.  2  in.,  and  toe  height  inside  at  the  the  buffers  are  somewhat  compressed  so  that  there  to  the  main  salooh  ni  teen  chairs  In 


Of  each  of  these  cars  we  this  week  give  a  two-  timbers  of  the  floor  framing,  the  connexion  being  into  amain  saloon' 30  ft.  ng^ten >  1*^  com^t. 
engraving,  while  we  also  give  on  pages  264  such,  that  the  outer  end  of  the  hook  is  free  to  ments  each  6  ft. Jong,  Commencing  aHhe 

265,  views  of  various  constructive  details.  In  move  horizontally  to  a  small  extent,  although  its  “ente  formmg  lajf.tories  &c  t,om  g 

■nal  dimensions  and  general  construction  the  tendency  is  to  wmam  in  a  central  position.  The  end  sliowu  on  th”caXafforiled  by  a 


o  slack.  To  uncouple  the  ci 


in  of  coupling  this  passage  is  the 
s  are  coupled  ladies’  lavatory.  , 
so  that  there  to  the  main  saloon 
e  of  the  hooks  engraving  contain 


rior  of  the  car  is  afforded  bv  a 
|nto  a  short  passage  providod 
jnita  Inner  end.  On  one  side  of 
gentlemen's  and  on  the  other  the 
Prom  the  passage  access  is  gained 
which  in  toe  car  shown  by  our 
t  nineteen  chairs.  In  the  cars 
he  Midland  line,  however,  toe 


Midland  Railway" is,  we  may  mention,  considerably  is  drawn  aside  by  a  hand  lever  provided  for  the  pur-  now  running  on  £  ^  ^  ^  b*een  reduc’ed  to 

less  than  that  of  the  Pullman  cars  in  use  in  the  pose,  and  connected  to  toe  hook  bar  by  a  chain  as  number  of  seats  v  ,  .  ,  ■  w 


1  lines  of  the  same  gauge.  Each  shown  by  Figs.  4  of  _  _ 

car  is  mounted  on  two  four-wheeled  trucks  placed  pulling  these  levers  over  into  a  notch,  the  hooks  shown  by  our  each  mounted onVce 

at  a  distance  of  39  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  can,  if  desired,  be  kept  from  engaging  with  each  comfortable  shape)  *  turned  almost 

and  each  having  a  wheel  base  of  6  ft.  other  when  the  cars  are  brought  together.  standard  so  that :  J 


The  general  arrangement  of  the  body  framing  will  In  the  case  of  the 
PULLMAN  CARS.  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  right-hand  necessary  to  provide 

In  the  year  1859  Mr.  Pullman  constructed  the  half  of  Fig.  1  on  each  of  our  two-page  sheets,  and  coupled  up  with  a 
first  of  the  cars  which  have  Bince  made  the  name  to  Figs,  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  on  page  265.  From  the  buffers,  and  to  meet 
of  Pullman  world-famed,  and  this  car  was  placed  in  latter  views  it  will  be  seen  that  the  floor  framing  shown  by  the  detai 
service  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway,  aline  consists  of  four  longitudinal  timbers i  besides  the  sole-  designed.  A  refere 
extending  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  some  280  miles  bars ;  these  longitudinals  and  the  sole-bars  being  con-  at  once  show  that 
in  length.  Previous  to  this  time  sleeping  cars  had  nected  at  Bhort  intervals  by  transverse  timbers,  and  drawhook  K  can  a 
been  in  use,  to  a  limited  extent,  upon  several  resistance  to  oblique  straniB  being  given  by  a  double  moved,  the  latter  bei 
American  railways,  but  they  were  for  the  most  flooring,  the  planking  of  which  is  laid  diagonally,  while  the  Miller  hooj 
part  crude  in  their  arrangements,  and  ill  adapted  for  The  sole-bars  are  strengthened  by  truss-rods  ns  specially  provided  lV  r  i 
par a _ _ _ in„rn,.vH  chn.n  arirl  at  four  Domts  between  the  borne  centres  I  from  the  side  to  the  ce 


American  railways,  but  they  were  for  the  most  flooring,  the  planking  or  wmcn  is  lain  diagonally,  wane  rue  miner  ^  v»“  ^  the  spring 

part  crude  in  their  arrangements,  and  U1  adapted  for  The  sole-bars  are  strengthened  by  truss-rods  as  special?  Prov^^t'r't  lbe^terationof  the  car 
meetimr  the  requirements  of  fatiguing  journeys,  shown,  and  at  four  points  between  the  bogie  centres  from  the  side  to  thfe  central  buffing  system  or  vice 
The  ntroduction  of  the  new  carriage,  so  superior  there  ire  also  transverse  bearers  stiffened  by  double  verm  is  thus  an  op,  ration  requiring  a  few  mmutes 
inh  all  its  arrangements  to  anything  previously  in  truss-rods  as  shown  in  the  views  just  mentioned  only.  More  recent  y  another  arrangement  of  side 
use  met  wkh  much  favour  from  the  railway  public,  The  side  framing  of  the  bodies  is  shown  by  Figs.  1  buffers,  &c.  for  thb  PuUman  cars  has  been  de- 
and  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  construe-  of  our  two-page  engravings.  From  these  it  will  be  signed  which  possesses  ®Pf"a 

tion  of  others  embodying  still  greater  attractions,  and  seen  that  between  the  bogie  centres  the  sole  bars  and  of  which  we  hope  to  give  particulars  at  an 
in  1 864  so  general  had  become  their  popularity  that  are  strengthened  not  only  by  the  truss-rods  already  early  date.  !  ,  *  i  ,  , .  , 

the1  present8  “  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company”  was  mentioned,  but  also  by  diagonal  timbers  aud  strain-  The  construction  [>f  the  trucks  or  bogies  on  which 
organised  This  company  has  since  prosecuted  the  ing  beams,  which  form  a  regular  truss  beneath  the  the  cars  are  mounted  is  so  clearly  shown  by  the  de- 
bumness  of  providing  "  sleeping,”  “  drawing-room,”  windows.  Besides  this,  a  tie-rod  or  counter-brace  tail  vie  ws  on  page  364,  that  but  very  little  descnp- 
and“  dining”  cars  with  such  success  that  at  this  extends  along  each  side  under  the  windows,  this  tie-  tion  will  be  necessary  rhe  trucks  are,  as  will  be 
tone  their  cars  are  in  general  use  upon  every  im-  rod  bearing  upon  cast-iron  struts,  faxed  on  the  sole  seen  four-wheeled,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is 
Dortant  line  in  America,  the  company’s  contracts  bars  in  a  line  with  the  bogie  centres,  and  then  ex-  preferred  to  use  six^ wheeled  trucks  on  the  1  ullrnan 
embracing  over  30,000  miles  of  railway,  and  neces-  tending  obliquely  down  through  the  roles  so  as  to  cars,  and  such  trucks  are  Btated  to  ride  more  easily 
emuiac  b  ’  onr,  „„  rr.„  „rpati  nfivan-  wive  snnnort  to  the  ends  of  the  carriage,  and  keep  than  those  with  four  wheels.  Ihe  wheels  of  the 


time  their  cars  are  in  general  use  upon  every  im-  rod  bearing  upon  cast-iron  struts,  faxed  on  the  sole  seen  four-wheeled, U>u*  in  the  United  States  it  is 
Dortant  line  in  America,  the  company’s  contracts  bars  in  a  line  with  the  bogie  centres,  and  then  ex-  preferred  to  use  sixf- wheeled  trucks  on  the  1  ullrnan 
embracing  over  30,000  miles  of  railway,  and  neces-  tending  obliquely  down  through  the  roles  so  as  to  cars,  and  such  trucks  are  Btated  to  ride  more  easily 
Ritatinc  the  use  of  over  800  cars.  The  great  advan-  give  support  to  the  ends  of  the  carriage,  and  keep  than  those  with  fofir  wheels.  Ihe  wheels  of  the 
tagesvvhich  these  camand  their  system  of  operation  all  parts  of  the  trussed  framing  well  up  to  their  Midland  carriages  U  larger  than  those  used  in 
afforded  to  travellers  had,  in  very  many  instances,  work.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  America,  they  being  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  With 
attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  English  tourists  the  floor  combined  with  the  trussed  sole  bars  and  the  exception  of  one  set  they  are  all  wooden  disc 
to  America  but  it  was  not  until  1873  that  any  body  framing  beneath  the  windows,  really  const!-  wheels  of  the  ManneU  pattern,  the  exception  being 
effort  was  made  towards  their  introduction  upon  tutes  a  kind  of  girder  of  m  section,  and  constitutes  a  set  of  Allen’s  paper  disc  wheels,  of  which  we  shall 
Fnronean  lines  a  structure  possessing  great  powers  of  resistance  to  give  engravings  in  fn  ear  y  number. 

Just  previously  to  that  time,  however,  Mr.  James  either  compressive  or  transverse  strains.  As  will  be  seen  l(rom  the  views  on  page  264,  the 

Altoort  the  able7  general  manager  of  the  Midland  The  upper  part  of  the  body  framing  consists  of  bolster  body  is  connected  to  the  truck  by  a  centre 
Comtmnv  having  had  occasion  during  a  visit  to  the  vertical  pillars  of  apparently  light  section  a  num-  pm,  and  takes  its  bearing  partly  on  the  plates  sur-  ^ 
United  ^States  ?o  perform  a  journey  of  some  ber  of  these  pillars  being,  however,  strengthened  by  rounding  this  pan  and  partly  on  the  side  rubbing  ^ 
6000  miles  in  a  Pullman  car,  was  so  favourably  im-  wrought-iron  rods,  extending  through  them  from  pieces  J.  Ihe  weight  of  the  body  is  thus  traps-  ^ 
pressS  with  the  merits  of  the  system  that  he  top  to  bottom  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig  1  ferred  to  the  beam  U,  between  whicli  and  the  swing 
determined  upon  introducing  the  cars  upon  the  Mid-  on  our  two-page  engraving  of  the  sleeping  cars.  An  beam  M,  are  intortjjged  the  bearing  springs  L ,/,  r- 
l^d  Company ’s  lines  Thefirst  train  has  now  been  appearance  of  great  lightness  is  thus  obtained  without  there  being  threat  these  springs  on  each  side,  a 
in  operation  upon  that  railway  about  ten  months,  a  sacrifice  of  strength.  The  roof  is  so  formed,  as  The  beams  D  am^together  with  the  springs,  arc  v 


in  operation  upon  that  railway  about  ten  months,  a  sacrifice  of  strength,  me  rooi  is  so  iormea,  as  ine  otams  u 
and  the  cars  composing  it  form  the  subject  of  the  shown  in  the  transverse  section,  that  the  central  free  to  swing :  lat**ff, 
illustrations  we  this  week  publish.  Following  the  portion  of  each  carisconsiderably  higher  than  thereat,  mg  on  the  pius  ^whi 
Alta  Italia  and  other  and  coavoidthe necessityof  carryingroof  sticksacross  of  the  links  1  on  each 


xample  of  the  Midland,  the  Alta  Italia  and  other  and  to  avoid  the  necessityof  carryingroof  sticksacross  of  the  links  1  on  each  side  By  the  links  1  the 
companies  f  ormin a  the  railway  system  of  Italy,  have  this  raised  part,  T-iron  is  largely  used  in  the  roof  the  swing  beam  is  (Suspended  from  the  side  frames 
contracted  with  the  Pullman  Company  for  the  framing,  the  T-iron  roof  sticks  following  the  contour  E,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  bear  upon  spiral  springs 
immediate  introduction  of  the  cars  there.  of  the  roof.  Altogether  the  detail  of  the  framing  which  are  interposed  between  their  under  sides  and 

When  rather  more  than  a  year  ago  we  gave  ( vide  of  the  Pullman  cars  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  bent  bars,  the  ends  of  which  rest  upon  the  ax  e- 
pane  162  of  our  seventeenth  volume)  a  general  care  with  which  it  has  been  worked  out.  The  con-  boxes.  Ihe  load  |s  thus  transmitted  to  the  axles 
account  of  the  Pullman  cars  then  just  placed  upon  struction  of  such  long  vehicles  so  as  to  secure  through  two  Beriespfsprings.  _  ™e  reference letters 
the  Midland  Railway,  the  regular  running  of  these  strength  and  rigidity  without  incurring  excessive  affixed  to  the  var|on8  parts  m  the  d.fferent  viewa 
cars  had  not  even  commenced,  and  varied  opinions  weight  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  the  sue-  on  page  264  “djtothe  detailed  Fi^  4  to  8 an- 
wereheld  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  vehicles  cessful  issue  now  arrived  at  represents  the  results  of  nexed,  will  enablf  the  whole  arrangement  to  be 


',  the  beam  M  taking  its  bear-  v 
rhich  connect  the  lower  ends 
ih  side.  By  the  links  T  the 
spended  from  the  side  frames 


load  s  thus  transmitted  to  the  axles 
series  of  springs.  The  reference  letters 
le  various  parts  in  the  different  views 
,  and  to  the  detailed  F'igs.  4  to  8  an- 


’means  an  easy  task,  and  the  sue-  on  page  264  and  i  to  the  detailed  F’igs.  4  to  8  an- 
arrived  at  represents  the  results  of  nexed,  will  enablf  the  whole  arrangement  to  be 
tioal  experience.  readily  traced  out.  The  cars  we  should  add  are 


were  nelu  as  to  tne  manner  m  wmeu  iucoc  icmira  ...... —  —  _ — r -  ,  m. 

were  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  travelling  public,  many  years  practical  experience.  readily  traced  out.  inc  cars 

Attain  made  up  wholly  of  carriages  constructed  on  The  cars  are  fitted  with  central  buffers  and  coup,  fitted  with  the  Westinghouse 
the  double-borne  system,  and  including  Pullman  lings,  the  end  platforms  and  the  couplings  being  ar-  blocks,  which  are  gf  cast  iron 

“  drawing-room”  and  “sleeping”  cars,  has  now,  how-  ranged  on  Miller’s  system,  a  system  which  is  now  id  |  the  wheels.  P 

ever  as  we  have  said,  been  running  regularly  between  extended  use  in  the  United  States.  Fife.  6 

London  and  Bradford  for  ten  months,  and  the  results  The  Miller  coupling  was  illustrated  ^  —p— - v  3:,#  „  (q| 

have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  Midland  Company  and  described  by  us  m  detail  on  page  Fife.  8.  r  L-al - J —  a 

are  now  largely  extending  their  stock  of  double-  272  of  our  second  volume,  but  we  I  i  v  '■ 

bogie  carriages,  and  on  the  1st  a  service  of  such  car-  may  nevertheless  point  out  its  special 

riageswas  commenced  between  London  and  Liver-  features  here.  In  the  case  of  the  (o)  Fife.  4 

*>„P1  a  U/icret.her  the  Midland  Company  have  now  ordinary  American  combined  central  -a - d - 

68  double-bogie  carriages  either  on  their  line  or  in  buffer  and  coupling,  any  compressive  |  ^ 
course  of  construction,  and  of  these  36  are  real  strain  imparted  to  the  buffers  is  trans-  Hr 

Pullman  cars,  25  being  drawing-room  cars  and  11  mitted  indirectly  to  the  framing,  and  |1  r  ^ 

sleeping  cars.  The  remainder  of  the  double-bogie  moreover,  as  the  coupling  is  effected  %  j\ _ / 

stock  includes  first  and  third  class  carriages.  by  links,  there  is  a  certain  amount  j 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  article  to  of  slack  between  the  cars.  In  the  ml 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  Miller  arrangement,  on  the  other  „^imrtive  deti 

and  disadvantages  of  rolling  stock  constructed  on  hand,  the  compressive  strains  are  received  by  bo  far  the  consWuci div« h 

,• _  .U-  _ nlnped  flireet.lv  abovothe  fonnlinir  are  common  to  boN*1  cars  ,  we 


So  far  the  constructive  details  we  have  described 
e  common  to  bojsb  cars  ;  we  have  now  to  describe 


the  ordinary  and  the  double-bogie  or  American  central  buffers  placed  directly  above  the  coupling  are  common  to  cars,  we  1 

system  ;  but  we  propose  to  describe  in  some  detail  hooks,  these  buffers  transmitting  the  strain  direct  the  .nternal  arran^ments  a  Referring  to  Figs, 

two  of  the  principal  types  of  PuUman  car  introduced  to  the  framing  The  coupling  hooks  are  formed  with  the  cms  for  day  service.  Keie  h|  w^. 

upon  the  Midland  Railway,  namely,  a  drawing-room  on  the  ends  of  bars  of  cruciform  section  connected  2  and  3  of  our  twp-page  engraving  o 

car  speciaUy  intended  for  day  service,  and  a  sleeping  to  draw  springs  fixed  to  the  two  central  longitudinal  room  car  it  will  P?  bivJe  compart. 

car.  Of  each  of  these  cars  we  this  week  give  a  two-  timbers  of  the  floor  framing,  the  connexion  being  into  a  main  saloon  30  •  .  8-^  compart. 


_ _ - _ _  _ HH..  „  room  car  it  will  fe  seen  that ;  the  body  is  dmded 

car.  B|Of*each  of  these  cars  we  this  week  give  a  two-  timbers  of  the  floor  framing,  the  connexion  being  into  amain  Mdowjjjj  L  “^go^Ser  compart- 
page  engraving,  whUe  we  also  give  on  pages  264  such,  that  the  outer  end  of  the  hook  is  free  to  ments  each  C '‘JSeB  &c  CoZeMf! atthc 
and  265,  views  of  various  constructive  details.  In  move  horizontally  to  a  small  extent,  although  its  ments  forming  laf  -  -  enirraving,  we  find 

external  dimensions  and  general  construction  the  tendency  is  to  remain  in  a  central  position.  The  end  shown  on  th*  ten  ox  aff^ded  by  a 

two  cars  Ulustrated  are  identical,  the  difference  ends  of  the  hoCjj>  -re  so  formed  that  when  two  cars  access  to  the  int*_  short  pa8Sa„0  provided 

consisting  in  the  internal  arrangements  Each  car  —  tha  pp"[ra1  d  n.  m  1 . 1?  On  one  side  of 

is  58  ft.  long  over  end  platforms,  or  51  ft.  6  in.  long  aside,  until  the  cars  living  come  sufficiently  close  the  wiih  uuoihel  tk.men-8  and  0n  the  other  the 

—  - - ““**  this  passage  is  thc^om  the paasage  accesa  is  gained 

todthe  mainBalooi  "hich  ia  the  car  shown  by  our 
nineteen  chairs.  In  the  cars 


is  58  ft.  long  over  end  platforms,  or  51  ft.  6  in.  long  aside,  until  the  earning  come  sufficiently  close  the  witn  another  and  on  the  othe 

over  the  body,  while  the  width  is  9  ft.  over  mould-  hooks  engage  each  other,  the  operation  of  coupling  this  passage  is  th<^^  the  “  acces8  ia  g, 
incs,  or  8  ft.  9  in.  outside  the  body  proper,  the  width  being  thus  automatic.  When  the  cars  are  coupled  ladies  lavatory.  1  ...  iati,ecar  shown  b’ 

inside  being  8  ft.  2  in.,  and  the  height  inside  at  the  the  buffers  are  somewhat  compressed  so  that  there  to  the  main  saloon  ,  .  f  the-  cara 

centre  8  ft.  6*  in.  The  width  of  the  cars  on  the  is  no  Black.  To  uncouple  the  cars  one  of  the  hooks  engraving .contai*  Mid]and  Une'  however,  the 
Midland  RaUway  is,  we  may  mention,  considerably  is  drawn  aside  by  a  hand  lever  provided  for  the  pur-  now  running  on  P  ^  aaJoon  hag  b’een  reduced 

less  than  that  of  the  Pullman  cars  in  use  in  the  pose,  and  connected  to  the  hook  bar  by  a  chain  as  number  of  seats  x  bein  ed  wider  apart  than 

United  States,  on  lines  of  the  same  gauge.  Each  shown  by  Figs.  4  of  our  two-page  engravings  By  seventeen,  the  ch»L  ^  k  fll0  cliairg  areF  0f 

car  is  mounted  on  two  four-wheeled  trucks  placed  pulling  these  levers  over  into  a  notch,  the  hooks  shown  by  our _  end  dj;  eaoh  mounted  on  a  ce 

at  a  distance  of  39  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  can,  if  desired.be  kept  from  engaging  with  each  comfortable  shapd  turned  almost 

and  each  having  a  wheel  base  of  6  ft.  other  when  the  cars  are  brought  together.  standard  so  that  7 
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pletely  round,  their  motion  being  only  limited  in  the 
direction  of  the  central  passage  which  it  is  desired 
to  keep  clear.  By  drawing  a  bolt  also  each  chair  is 
left  free  to  be  canted  backwards  into  the  position 
shown  by  one  of  the  chairs  in  Fig.  2. 

From  the  end  of  the  main  saltan  a  passage  leads 
along  one  side  of  the  carriage  p^urt  the  two  private 
compartments  already  mentioned,  doors  opening 
from  the  passage  giving  access  to  these  compart¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  contains  iji  seat  or  sofa  and 
two  chairs  similar  to  those  in  tha  main  saloon.  Be¬ 
yond  the  private  compartment  is  a  sort  of  lobby, 
having  on  one  side  a  small  compartment  containing 
the  heating  apparatus  and  other  a  store 

Closet.  A  door  from  this  lobbWBen8V  t7t£en^  " 
platform.  In  the  internal  fitting  these  drawing¬ 
room  cars  no  expense  has  been  s^d  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers.  Th£  seats,  which  are 
very  comfortable,  are  upholskred  with  Utrecht 
velvet  the  floor  is  weU  carpeted]  and  the  car  is  well 
bghted  by  handsome  lamps,  arnL  d  as  shown  in 
our  engravings  The  lining  panG*  are  of  American 
walnut  relieved  by  gilt  chamfi  which  contra8t 
well  with  the  colour  of  the  woL  ’  The  window8 
are  large  and  well  fitted,  and  pr^ided  with  blinds 
made  of  a  peculiar  material  finishid  off  with  stamped 
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leather.  These  blinds  are  itiounted  on  rollers  fitted 
■with  a  very  neat  little  contrivance  for  holding  them 
in  any  position,  and  which,  unlike  such  contrivances 
in  general,  does  not  seem  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  consists  simply  of  an  elliptical  cam  fixed  to  the 
roller,  and  pressed  upon  by  a  spring,  the  result 
being  that  at  two  points  in  each  revolution  the 
roller  tends  to  stick.  The  material  of  the  blinds 
is  sufficiently  rigid  to  impart  motion  to  the  roller 
and  move  it  past  the  sticking  points  when  the  blind 
is  pushed  up. 

Nothing  about  the  cars  probably  will  contri¬ 
bute  more  to  the  comfort  of  passengers  than  the 
arrangements  for  warming  and  ventilation.  The 
warming  is  effected  by  hot  water  pipes  led  off  from 
one  of  Baker’s  patent  warming  apparatus  contained 
in  the  small  compartment  already  mentioned.  This 
apparatus,  which  is  shown  ve  clearly  in  Fig.  2  of 
our  two-page  engraving  of  ^Mjleeping  car,  consists 
of  a  small  heating  furnace  ^HKove  containing  a  coil 
^^jfpiping.  The  water  heat^fi  this  coil  passes  up  to 
|'A|  IlltH'  it  is  led  off 

through  the  pipes  whici  traverse  the  carriage,  a 
return  pipe  bringing  it  bank  when  cooled  to  the 
heating  coil.  The  water  thus  circulates  constantly, 
while  the  small  tank  on  the  roof  serves  to  contain 
a  reserve  supply  which  will  make  up  any  slight 
losses  due  to  evaporation  or  leakage.  The  heating 
pipes  pass  along  the  sides  cf  the  carriage  below  the 
windows. 

The  ventilation  is  provided  for  by  the  windows, 
by  openings  at  the  sides  of  the  raised  portion  of  the 
roof,  and  by  air  inlets  in  the  under  sides  of  the 
hoods  which  protect  the  end  platforms.  These  air 
inlets,  as  well  as  the  other  roof  openings,  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  fine  wire  gauze,  so  as  to  avoid  severe 


draught  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust  and 
cinders. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lamps,  and  the  hat  rail 
brackets,  which  are  bronzed,  the  metal  work  within 
the  car,  such  as  the  door  handles,  &c.,  is  almost  all 
nickle  plated.  The  water  for  the  lavatories  is  con¬ 
tained  in  tanks  beneath  the  basins,  a  small  pump 
beside  each  basin  rasing  the  water  as  required. 
This  arrangement  is  adopted  to  avoid  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  roof  tanks,  which  are  difficult  to  fill.  Each 
lavatory  also  contains  a  special  cistern  containing  a 
supply  of  drinking  water. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  arrangements  of  the 
sleeping  car,  and  for  that  purpose  we  refer  to  our 
other  two-page  engraving  published  this  week. 
Commencing  at  the  left-hand  end  in  our  engravings 
we  find,  as  shown  by  Fig.  3,  access  given  by  a 
central  door  opening  to  the  end  platform,  to  a 
passage  5  ft.  long,  a  gentleman’s  lavatory  being 
situated  on  one  side  of  this  passage  and  a  water- 
closet  and  linen  closet  on  the  other.  At  the  inner 
end  of  the  passage  is  another  door  opening  to  the 
main  compartment  whichrirgj'ft  9  in.  long*  Vmsiue, 
and  which  is  traversed  by  a  central  aisle  from  end 
to  end.  On  each  side  of  this  aisle  are,  during^ 
the  day,  four  pairs  of  seats  with  a  table  between  the 
seats  of  each  pair.  For  night  service  the  tables  are 
removed,  and  each  pair  of  opposite  seal  •  converted 
into  a  bed,  while  a  second  bed  is  formed  above  them. 

In  Fig.  2  three  of  the  pairs  of  seats  are  shown  as 
they  appear  during  the  day,  while  the  other  pair  is 
represented  arranged  to  afford  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion.  To  form  the  bed  the  seats  are  drawn  out,  and 
the  backs  then  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  spaces  left  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  seats.  A  mattress  is  then 
placed  over  the  seats,  and  in  this  way  a  very  comfort- 
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draught  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust  and 
cinders. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lamps,  and  the  hat  rail 
brackets,  which  are  bronzed,  the  metal  work  within 
the  car,  such  as  the  door  bandies,  &c„  is  almost  all 
nickle  plated.  The  water  for  the  lavatories  is  con¬ 
tained  in  tanks  beneath  the  basins,  a  small  pump 
beside  each  basin  rasing  the  water  as  required. 
This  arrangement  is  adopted  to  avoid  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  roof  tanks,  which  are  difficult  to  fill.  Each 
lavatory  also  contains  a  special  cistern  containing  a 
supply  of  drinking  water. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  arrangements  of  the 
sleeping  car,  and  for  that  purpose  we  refer  to  our 
other  two-page  engraving  published  this  week. 
Commencing  at  the  left-hand  end  in  our  engravings 
we  find,  as  shown  by  Fig.  3,  access  given  by  a 
central  door  opening  to  the  end  platform,  to  a 
passage  5  ft.  long,  a  gentlemans  lavatory  being 
situated  on  one  side  of  this  passage  and  a  water- 
closet  and  linen  closet  on  the  other.  At  the  inner 
end  of  the  passage  is  another  door  opening  to  the 
main  compartment  which  is  25  ft.  9  in.  long-  Vumue, 
and  which  is  traversed  by  a  central  aisle  from  end 
to  end.  On  each  side  of  this  aisle  are,  during- 
the  day,  four  pairs  of  seats  with  a  table  between  the 
seats  of  each  pair.  For  night  service  the  tables  are 
removed,  and  each  pair  of  opposite  se;  i  converted 
into  a  bed,  while  a  second  bed  is  formed  above  them. 
In  Fig.  2  three  of  the  pairs  of  seats  are  shown  as 
they  appear  during  the  day,  while  the  other  pair  is 
represented  arranged  to  afford  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion.  To  form  the  bed  the  seats  are  drawn  out,  and 
the  backs  then  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  spaces  left  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  seats.  A  mattress  is  then 
placed  over  the  seats,  and  in  this  way  a  very  comfo*t- 


^  tier  of  beds  will  be  understood  o» reference  to  Fig.  5. 
During  the  day  the  shelves  containing  these  beds 
are  folded  up  obliquely  against  the  roof  of  the  car¬ 
riage  as  shown  on  the  righUtafd  Bide  of  the  figure 
just  mentioned,  whilst,  when  required  for  use,  they 
are  drawn  down,  as  shown  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  beds  are  balanced  by  connecting  the  shelves  by 
a  chain  to  a  coiled  spring,  the  spiringbeing  coiled  up 
as  the  bed  is  pulled  down  and  vleg  versa.  They  can 
thus  be  pulled  down  and  pushed  up  very  easily. 
When  down  they  are  at  such  a  height  above  the 
floor  that  passengers  can,  if  they  desire  it,  still  occupy 
the  seats  beneath  them.  These  seats,  we  may  add, 
are  each  of  sufficient  length  t*  accommodate  two 
passengers,  and  the  beds  are  nominally  double  beds. 
They  are,  however,  rarely  occupied  by  more  than 
one  passenger  each.  The  mattress  and  bed  linen 
for  the  lower  bed  is,  during  the  daytime,  stowed 
away  upon  the  upper  one,  while  a  box  below  the 
seats  receives  the  pillows,  as  shown  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  Fig.  5.  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  main  compartment  is  another 
linen  closet,  while  beyond  are  two  private  compart¬ 
ments  entered  from  a  passage  wjiich  runs  along  one 
side  of  the  car.  Between  these  compartments  is  a 
third  linen  closet,  as  shown.  Each  of  the  private 
compartments  just  mentioned  bontains  a  couch — 
which  can  be  drawn  forward  at  night  so  as  to  form 
a  comfortable  double  bed— an  upper  berth,  nnd  two 
seats,  which  are  also  convertible  into  a  bed.  Beyond 
the  private  compartment  iB  a  lobby  having  on  one 
side  a  ladies’  lavatory,  and  on  the  other  a  small  com¬ 
partment  containing  the  heating  apparatus.  A  door 
opening  from  this  lobby  gives  access  to  the  corres¬ 
ponding  end  platform. 

As  in  the  drawing-room  car,  die  seats,  &c.,  are 
upholstered  with  Utrecht  velvet^and  all  the  internal 
woodwork  is  of  American  relieved  by  gilt 

chamfers.  The  workmans^^^^ull  the  internal 
fittings— and  indeed  of  the  throughout— 

is  excellent.  The  arrangem^^^Hlghting,  wann¬ 
ing,  and  ventilation,  are  siminlHB  those  provided 
in  the  case  of  the  drawin gloom  cars,  while 
throughout  the  fittings  are  to  lie  noticed  almost 
numberless  little  “  dodges”  fol  preventing  noise 
and  rattle,  and  adding  to  tuk  comfort  of  the 
passengers.  ■ 

Just,  however,  as  no  hotel  would  long  continue 
to  attract  customers  if  its  sole  claim  for  consideration 
rested  in  its  being  a  handsome  find  well-furnished 
building,  so  the  Pullman  carte  would  not  have 
attained  their  present  popular®  in  the  United 
States,  had  their  sole  recommendation  consisted  in 
their  commodiousness  and  the  luxurious  character  of 
their  fittings.  There  is  in  reality  something  more 
than  this.  The  Pullman  cars  are  attended  by  well- 
trained  servants,  and  it'is  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  looked  after,  arid  the  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  all  the  arrangements,  which  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  has  gawd  them  their  high 
reputation.  The  Pullman  CBpany  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  value  of  appearaBs  and  of  attention 
to  small  comforts,  and  they  not  01M  provide  bed-linen , 
&c.,  which  is  the  best  of  its  kin,  but  they  main 
tain  in  their  cars  what-for  wBt  of  a  better  term 
—we  may  describe  as  an  almo*  military  neatness 
which  is  unquestionably  talBg.  As  regards 
the  smooth  running  of  the  carS  we  have  already 
spoken  of  it  in  high  terms.  Whether  or  not  the 
Pullman  cars  will  become  as  universally  popular 
here  as  they  are  in  tho  Unitajl  States  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  can  only  be  determined  by  time  and 
experience,  as  it  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  say 
what  will  or  not  take  the  popujur  taste,  and  in 
railway  travelling  our  social  habitt  will  have  much 
influence  on  the  amount  of  favoun  with  which  these 
vehicles  will  be  received.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  comfort  of  the  cars 
themselves,  and  the  English  traveling  public  are, 
we  consider,  indebted  to  the  Midlffsd  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  for  enabling  to  test  for  thedg*^|^^ie  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  Pullman  cars. 


Mr.  Deverell's  original  proposition  was  to  suspend  a  heavy 
weight  on  board  a  ship  by  means  of  springs,  and  to  obtain  motive 
power  by  tho  oscillation  of  this  weight  through  a  distance  not 
more  than  the  height  of  the  waves. 

On  looking  into  the  question,  it  appeared  to  me  that  since  the 
centrifugal  force  of  wave  motion  in  a  vertical  direction  is  alter¬ 
nately  added  to  and  subtracted  from  the  force  of  gravity,  thereby 
causing  a  virtual  variation  of  the  intensity  of  that  force,  tlmt 
broadly  the  question  resolved  itself  into  this  :  Supposing  the 
force  of  gravity  to  vary  in  intensity  at  regular  intervals— that  is, 
to  become  alternately  greater  and  less  than  its  normal  amount— 
what  is  the  best  means  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
energy  from  a  given  weight  oscillating  under  the  influence  of 
these  variations  ?  For  example,  supposing  the  force  of  gravity 
to  be  for  three  seconds  one-fifth  greater,  and  for  the  next  three 
seconds  one-fifth  less  than  its  natural  intensity,  and  suppose 
that  we  have  a  weight  of  5  tons  suspended  by  a  spring,  with  an 
infinitely  open  scale,  so  that  the  spring  will  continue  to  exert  a 
uniform  upward  force  of  5  tons,  no  matter  how  far  the  weight 
moves  up  and  down,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  three  seconds 
interval,  daring  which  gravity  is  one-tifth  more  than  its  normal 
intensity,  the  5-ton  weight  will  virtually  weigh  6  tons,  and  will 
thus  exceed  the  upward  force  of  the  spring  by  a  downward  force 
of  1  ton ;  in  the  same  way,  when  the  force  of  gravity  is  one- 
fifth  less,  the  weight  will  only  weigh  4  tons,  and  the  Bpring  will 
then  exert  an  unbalanced  upward  force  of  1  ton.  Now,  as 
energy  or  power  is  defined  as  force  moving  through  distance,  it 
is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  energy  or  power  to  be  obtained  by 
this  system  will  depend  on  the distance  through  which  this 
weight  is  caused  to  move  during  each  successive  variation 
of  gravity.  Thus,  supposing  that  during  the  plus  interval  it 
moves  downward  through  1  ft.,  and  daring  the  minus  interval 
it  moves  upwards  through  1  ft.,  it  is  clear  that  during  each  of 
these  intervals  it  will  exert  a  force  of  1  ton  moved  through  1  ft. 
— that  is,  1  foot-ton ;  but  if,  instead  of  1  ft.,  it  moves  through 
10  ft.,  it  will  exert  ten  times  the  power — that  is,  10  foot-tons ; 
or,  if  it  moved  through  100  ft.,  St  would  exert  100  foot-tons 
during  each  interval  of  three  seconds :  in  fact,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  quantity  of  power  to  be  obtained  by  sneb  a  system 
under  such  conditions  would  he  simply  and  directly  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  through  which  the  weight  moves.  The  fact  that  external 
force  would  have  to  be 


move  through  if  left  to 
itself,  does  not  in  any 
way  alter  this  fact;  - 
for,  theoretically,  no 
power  would  be  lost  in 
causing  the  weight  to 
oscillate  through  a 
great  or  any  distance. 
All  the  energy  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  accelera-  . 
tion  of  the  weight 
would  be  completely 
returned  during  its 


is  at  the  rate  of  about  Aths  of  a  knot  per  hour.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  generate  a  Bet  of  regular  waves,  the  model  would 
have  travelled  with  at  least  twice  this  speed  ;  for  when  the 
model  met  with  waves  of  the  proper  period  the  machinery 
workod  with  great  energy,  causing  the  screw  to  revolve  at  the 
rate  of  about  160  revolutions  per  minute,  but  this  exhibition  of 
energy  was  only  occasional  and  only  recurred  when  the  waves 
happened  to  synchronise  with  the  weight.  I  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  the  model  at  sea.  1  accordingly  took  it  out  in 
Torbay  ami  followed  in  a  boat.  Mr.  Fronde,  who  has  through¬ 
out  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  this  inquiry,  and  has  afforded  me 
much  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  it  on,  was  present  at  this 
trial. 

Tho  result  of  this  trial  was  much  the  same  as  that  in  the 
tank.  When  four  or  five  waves  of  the  proper  period  followed 
one  another  the  machine  worked  with  great  vigour,  causing  the 
screw  to  goat  the  rate  of  about  160  revolutions  per  minute,  but 
at  other  times  it  almost  stopped.  The  average  rate  of  the 
screw  as  counted  for  one  minute  was  40  revolutions,  during 
which  time  the  model  moved  ahead  ahont  80  feet.  The  model 
had  a  tendency  to  come  up  head  to  wind,  so  that  this  progress 
was  made  against  a  head  wind.  The  study  of  the  action  of  this 
model  clearly  convinced  me  that  I  was  right  in  my  view  that 
the  work  obtainable  from  a  given  weight  is  as  the  height 
through  which  the  weight  is  caused  to  oscillate.  Iu  this  in¬ 
stance,  supposing  the  weight  to  oscillate  through  only  one  foot 
instead  of  two,  and  as  before  to  give  off  its  work  only  at  the  end 
of  its  oscillation,  it  is  clear  that  the  tension  of  the  spring  and 
consequently  the  force  delivered  on  the  rachets  will  be  only  half 
what  it  was  with  double  the  range  of  oscillation.  Again,  the 
work  delivered  by  the  system  is  equal  to  the  work  put  into  it, 
minus  the  friction.  And  yhe  way  in  which  the  work  is  put 
into  it  is  by  the  spring  actually  tending  to  resist  the  vertical 
motion  of  the  boat,  by  pulling  up  when  the  boat  is  descending 
and  pushing  down  when  it  is  ascending.  The  quantity  of  work 
put  in  by  each  upward  or  downward  movement  of  the  boat  is 
equal  to  the  mean  tension  of  the  spring  multiplied  into  the 
distance  through  which  the  boat  rises  or  falls,  and  the  mean 
tension  of  the  spring  is  as  the  range  of  oscillation  of  the  weight, 
consequently  the  quantity  of  energy  put  into  the  apparatus  is 
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strictly  correct  one,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  obtained  by  a  given  weight  under  the 
influence  of  wave  motion  would  depend  simply  on  the  distance 
through  which  the  weight  is  caused  to  move  daring  each  wave 
interval.  By  adopting  this  principle  1  saw  that  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  amount  of  power  from  a  moderate  weight, 
and  was  encouraged  to  pursue  the  subject  and  to  put  my  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  proof  in  a  working  model.  For  thia  purpose  I 
obtained  a  model  boat,  6  ft.  long  and  16  in.  broad,  with  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  about  80  pounds.  Amidships  on  the  deck  of  tlris 
model  I  fixed  an  upright  standard  lit.  3 in.  high.  Pivoted  in 
its  centre  on  the  top  of  this  standard  was  a  spring  consisting  of 


a  steel  blade  4  ft.  long  and  3  in.  wide  in  the  middle,  tapering  to 
nothing  at  each  end,  and  ^th  thick.  On  the  after  end  of  thia 
spring  was  fixed  a  7  lb.  lead  weight ;  to  counterbalance  this  at 
the  fore  end,  the  spring  was  connected  to  another  flat  spring 
close  to  the  deck  of  the  model.  Both  of  these  springs  were  set 
to  such  a  curve  when  unrestrained,  that  the  strain  of  the  7  lb. 
weight  was  just  sufficient  to  straighten  them.  The  fore  end  of 
the  Bpring  was  also  connected  to  a  system  of  double-acting 
rachetpauls,  so  that  a  motion  of  the  end  of  the  spring  either 
upwards  or  downwards  communicated  rotation  in  one  direction 
to  a  toothed  wheel,  which  toothed  wheel  geared  into  a  pinion ; 
on  the  same  axis  as  this  pinion,  and  driven  by  it,  was  a  grooved 
pulley ;  driven  by  this  pulley  was  a  long  elastic  round  india- 
rubber  cord,  i  in.  in  diameter.  This  cord  stretched  the  whole 
length  of  the  model  to  the  after  end,  and  then  passed  over  the 
stern  over  two  guide  pulleys,  and  thence  under  water  to  a  groove 
on  the  enlarged  boss  of  a  screw,  8  in.  in  diameter  and  12  in 

pl  The  india-rubber  cord  was  thus  at  once  a  driving  band  for 
communicating  the  motion  of  the  grooved  pulley  to  the  screw, 
and  by  its  elasticity  a  reservoir  of  power  whereby  tho  inter¬ 
mittent  motion  of  the  grooved  pulley  was  converted  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  of  the  screw.  The  7-pound  weight  could  oscil¬ 
late  through,  a  vertical  distance  of  2ft,,  Mid  bad  a  period  of 
oscillation  of  about  one  second.  The  gearing  was  so  adjusted 
that  the  force  on  the  rachets  neoessary  to  drive  the  screw  at  full 
speed  was  just  about  eqnal  to  the  tension  of  tho  spring  when 
the  weight  was  near  its  extreme  upward  or  downward  position; 
the  weight  was  thus  permitted  to  oscillate  through  its  full 
range  of  2  ft.  before  any  work  was  abstracted  from  it. 

This  model  wns  evidently  only  suited  for  waves  having  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  weight  on  the  spring,  namely,  one 
second.  I  first  experimented  with  it  in  a  tank  30  ft.  long  and 
10  wide  ;  in  this  tsuk  I  generated  waves  of  as  nearly  the 
proper  period  as  possible,  artificially,  hat  I  found  it  impossible 
to  set  up  a  regular  series  of  waves  owing  to  the  waves  .reflected 
from  the  end  and  sides  of  the  tank  meeting  those  which  were 
advancing  and  causing  a  confused  jumble  ;  nevertheless  my 
model  made  many  voyages  from  one  end  ot  the  tank  to  the 
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Oh  a  Method  of  obtaining  Motive  Poioerl/j.OTB  JTioe  Motion* 
By  B.  Towxu.  T 

I  rnorosx  to  lay  before  you  to-night  j'ae  reSu]ta  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  and  theoretical  inquiry  into  thtfpog^bji^y  0f  obtain¬ 
ing  motive  power  from  the  motion  of  a  j&p  jQ  waves,  for  the 
purpose  of  actuating  machinery  on  board. jr 
Tli is  inquiry  originated  in  the  propou;8  0f  Mr.  Spencer 
Deverell.  of  Portland,  Australia,  whoBe  broli,^  Mr.  Deverell, 
showed  his  confidence  iu  his  scheme  by  |10me  from  the 

antipodes  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating^ 

*  Read  before  the  Institution  of  N«,l  Architects. 


te  range  of  oscillation  of  the  weight.  The  quantity  of  work 
ninute  in  foot-pounds  which  this  apparatus  is  capable  of,  if 
ated  by  a  regular  series  of  waves,  is  expressed  by  the 


In  which  h  is  the  effective  height  of  the  wave ;  m  is  the  moving 
mass  or  weight ;  H  is  the  height  through  which  it  oscillates ; 
P  is  the  period  in  seconds.  Thus  the  work  per  minute  is  di¬ 
rectly  as  the  height  of  the  waves,  the  mass  of  the  weight,  and 
the  height  through  which  it  oscillates,  aud  inversely  as  the 
cube  of  the  period.  . 

In  the  case  of  this  model,  when  /»  =  A  of  a  foot  W  =  80 
foot-pounds  per  minnte,  which  would  be  equal  to  drive  the 
model  about  1$  knots  per  hour,  and  certainly  when  working 
with  full  vigour  it  seemed  to  be  quite  equal  to  this 

Though  this  model  answered  its  purpose  perfectly  well  iu 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  my  theoretical  conclusions;  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  was  clearly  unsuitable  for  prac¬ 
tical  application  on  a  larger  scale.  One  serious  defect  under 
which  it  laboured  was  its  being  only  adapted  to  one  particular 
length  of  wave,  and  in  order  to  make  it  adjustable  to  any  length 
of  wave  it  became  necessary  to  provide  means  either  to  vary  at 
will  the  strength  of  the  spring  or  tho  weight;  either  of  these 
would  be  difficult,  and  I  therefore  sought  for  some  arrangement 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  any  period.  According  to  the 
theory,  the  weight  has  to  be  rising  while  the  ship  is  passing 
from  the  paint  of  maximum  slope  on  the  front  of  the  wave  over 
the  crest  to  the  point  of  maximum  slope  on  the  back  of  the  wave, 
and  should  be  falling  from  this  point  over  the  trough  or  hollow 
to  the  point  of  maximum  slope  on  the  front,  when  it  should 
again  begin  to  rise ;  and  so  long  as  these  conditions  are  complied 
with,  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  effected  does 
not  affect  the  result  providing  that  it  is  equally  frictionless. 

These  considerations  led  me  to  think  that  the  beat  arrange¬ 
ment  wonld  be  to  put  the  weight  on  the  end  of  a  revolving  arm, 
and  to  balance  the  weight,  in  all  positions,  by  a  spring  aeling  on 
aorank;  the  weight  would  thus  describe  a  circular  path  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  the  value  of  H  would,  of  oourse,  be  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  circle.  I  also  perceived,  that  if  the  weight  revolved 
in  the  same  plane  and  direction  as  the  wave  particles,  so  that 
the  centrifugal  force  followed  it  all  round,  that  the  horizontal  as 
well  as  the  vertical  oscillations  would  be  utilised,  and  tho  power 
of  the  machine  nearly  doubled.  . 

I  have  here  a  model  of  a  machine  constructed  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple;  it  was  originally  intended  only  to  utilise  the  vertical 
oscillations,  and  in  it  two  50  lb.  weights  are  employed,  geared 
together  so  as  to  cause  them  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  in 
order  thht  the  horizontal  forces  might  be  neutralised ;  but,  if  it 
is  desired  to  utilise  the  horizontal  forces,  the  removal  of  a  mitre- 


able  bed  is  obtained.  The  Arrangement  of  the  upper 
tmr  of  beds  will  be  understood  oa reference  to  Fig.  5. 
Daring  the  day  the  shelves  containing  these  beds 
are  folded  up  obliquely  against  the  roof  of  the  car¬ 
riage  as  shown  on  the  riglit-iiaBd  side  of  the  figure 
just  mentioned,  whilst,  when  re  juired  for  use,  they 
are  drawn  down,  ns  shown  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  beds  are  balanced  by  conne  sting  the  shelves  by 
a  chain  to  a  coiled  spring,  the  sp  ring  being  coiled  up 
as  the  bed  is  pulled  down  and  v  r?  versa.  They  can 
thus  be  pulled  down  and  pus!  icd  up  very  easily. 
When  down  they  are  at  such  t  height  above  the 
floorthat  passengers  can,  if  they  (  esire  it,  still  occupy 
the  seals  beneath  them.  These  seats,  we  may  add, 
are  each  of  sufficient  length  t>  accommodate  two 
passengers,  and  the  beds  are  nominally  double  beds. 
They  are,  however,  rarely  occupied  by  more  than 
one  passenger  each.  The  mattress  and  bed  linen 
for  the  lower  bed  is,  during  the  daytime,  stowed 
away  upon  the  upper  one,  while  a  box  below  the 
seats  receives  the  pillows,  as  shown  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  Fig.  5.  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  main  compartment  is  another 
linen  closet,  while  beyond  are  two  private  compart¬ 
ments  entered  from  a  passage  which  runs  along  one 
side  of  the  car.  Between  these  compartments  is  a 
third  linen  closet,  as  shown.  Each  of  the  private 
compartments  just  mentioned  contains  a  couch — 
which  can  be  drawn  forward  at  night  so  as  to  form 
a  comfortable  double  bed— an  upper  berth,  and  two 
seats,  which  are  also  convertible  into  a  bed.  Beyond 
the  private  compartment  is  a  lobby  having  on  one 
side  a  ladies’  lavatory,  and  on  the  other  a  small  com¬ 
partment  containing  the  heating  apparatus.  A  door 
operiiug  from  this  lobby  gives  access  to  the  corres¬ 
ponding  end  platform. 

As  in  the  drawing-room  car,  he  seats,  &c.,  are 
upholstered  with  Utrecht  velvet^and  all  the  internal 
woodwork  is  of  American  gst  relieved  by  gilt 
chamfers.  The  workmans^^^^ull  the  internal 
fittings— and  indeed  of  the  throughout — 

is  excellent.  The  arrangemi^^^Bsghting,  warm¬ 
ing,  and  ventilation,  are  simiSB^ those  provided 
in  the  case  of  the  drawing*oom  cars,  while 
throughout  the  fittings  are  to  Ice  noticed  almost 
numberless  little  “  dodges”  fo|  preventing  noise 
and  rattle,  and  adding  to  tftk  comfort  of  the 
passengers.  fg 

Just,  however,  as  no  hotel  would  long  continue 
to  attract  customers  if  its  sole  claim  for  consideration 
rested  in  its  being  a  handsome  tfnd  well-furnished 
building,  so  the  Pullman  cars  would  not  have 
attained  their  present  popular®  in  the  United 
States,  had  their  sole  recommendation  consisted  in 
their  commodiousness  and  the  luxurious  character  of 
their  fittings.  There  is  in  reality  something  more 
than  this.  The  Pullman  cars  are  attended  by  well- 
trained  servants,  and  it’is  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  looked  after,  aid  the  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  all  the  arrangements,  which  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  has  gaflbd  them  their  high 
reputation.  The  Pullman  C^Lpany  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  value  of  appearaBs  and  of  attention 
tosmallcomforts,  and  they  not  oiM  provide  bed-linen, 
&c.,  which  is  the  best  of  its  kin,  but  they  main 
tain  in  their  cars  what — for  wflt  of  a  better  term 
— we  may  describe  as  an  almofB  military  neatness 


which  is  unquestionably  talHg.  As  regards 
the  smooth  running  of  the  cars!  we  have  already 
spoken  of  it  in  high  terms.  Whether  or  not  the 
Pullman  cars  will  become  as  universally  popular 
here  as  they  are  in  the  Unite<)l  States  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  can  only  be  determined  by  time  and 
experience,  as  it  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  say 
what  will  or  not  take  the  popular  taste,  and  in 
railway  travelling  our  social  habitk  will  have  much 
influence  on  the  amount  of  favoutjwith  which  these 
vehicles  will  be  received.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  comfort  of  the  cars 
themselves,  and  the  English  travelling  public  are, 
we  consider,  indebted  to  the  Midlrpd  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  for  enabling  to  test  for  theifcM^|^^ie  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  Pullman  cars. 
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On  a  Method  if  obtaining  Motive  Poicer\jyom  Motion .* 

By  B.  Toweh.  T 

I  PBoross  to  lay  beforo  you  to-night  rfsu]|,  0f  nn  ex¬ 
perimental  and  theoretical  inquiry  into  tlnfpoMibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  motive  power  from  the  motion  of  a  Lfcp  in  waves,  for  the 
purpose  of  actuating  machinery  on  board.p 

This  inquiry  originated  iu  the  propolis  „f  Mr.  Spencer 
Devereil,  of  Portland,  Australia,  whose  bro,i|crt  Mr.  \y.  Deverell, 
showed  iiis  confidence  in  his  scheme  by  cim;n„  (,omL.  fron,  the 
antipodes  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating^. 
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ENGINEERING. 

Mr.  Deverell’8  original  proposition  was  to  suspend  a  heavy 
weight  on  board  a  ship  by  means  of  springs,  and  to  obtain  motive 
power  by  the  oscillation  of  this  weight  through  a  distance  not 
more  than  the  height  of  the  waves. 

On  looking  into  the  question,  it  appeared  to  me  that  since  the 
centrifugal  force  of  wave  motion  in  a  vertical  direction  is  alter¬ 
nately  added  to  and  subtracted  from  the  force  of  gravity,  thereby 
cuusing  a  virtual  variation  of  the  intensity  of  that  force,  that 
broadljr  the  question  resolved  itself  into  this  :  Supposing  the 
force  of  gravity  to  vary  in  intensity  at  regular  intervals— that  is, 
to  become  alternately  greater  and  less  than  its  normal  amount — 
what  is  the  best  means  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
energy  from  a  given  weight  oscillating  under  the  influence  of 
these  variations?  For  example,  supposing  the  force  of  gravity 
to  be  for  three  seconds  one-fifth  greater,  and  for  the  next  three 
seconds  one-fifth  less  than  its  natural  intensity,  and  suppose 
that  we  have  a  weight  of  5  tons  suspended  by  a  spring,  with  an 
infinitely  open  scale,  so  that  the  spring  will  continue  to  exert  a 
uniform  upward  force  of  5  tons,  no  matter  how  far  the  weight 
moves  up  and  down,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  three  seconds 
interval,  during  which  gravity  is  onc-tifth  more  than  its  normal 
intensity,  the  5-ton  weight  will  virtually  weigh  6  tons,  and  will 
ihus  exceed  the  upward  force  of  the  spring  by  a  downward  force 
of  1  ton ;  in  the  same  way,  when  the  force  of  gravity  is  one- 
fifth  less,  the  weight  will  only  weigh  4  tons,  and  the  spring  will 
then  exert  an  unbalanced  upward  force  of  1  ton.  Now,  ns 
energy  or  power  is  defined  as  force  moving  through  distance,  it 
is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  energy  or  power  to  be  obtained  by 
this  system  will  depend  on  the  distance  through  which  this 
weight  is  caused  to  move  daring  each  successive  variation 
of  gravity.  Thus,  supposing  that  during  the  plus  interval  it 
moves  downward  through  1  ft.,  and  during  the  minus  interval 
it  moves  upwards  through  1  ft.,  it  is  clear  that  during  each  of 
these  intervals  it  will  exert  a  force  of  1  ton  moved  through  1  ft. 
— that  is,  1  foot-ton ;  but  if,  instead  of  1  ft.,  it  moves  through 
10ft.,  it  will  exert  ten  times  the  power— that  is,  10 foot-tons; 
or,  if  it  moved  through  100  ft.,  it  would  exert  100  foot-tons 
during  each  interval  of  three  seconds :  in  fact,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  quantity  of  power  to  be  obtained  by  such  a  system 
uuder  such  conditions  would  he  simply  and  directly  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  through  which  the  weight  moveB.  The  fact  that  external 
force  would  have  to  he 
used  to  compel  the 
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slrTctiy0  correct  one,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  obtained  by  a  given  weight  under  the 
influence  of  wave  motion  would  depend  simply  oil  the  distance 
through  which  the  weight  is  caused  to  move  during  each  wave 
interval.  By  adopting  this  principle  I  saw  that  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  amount  of  power  from  a  moderate  weight, 
and  was  encouraged  to  pursue  the  subject  and  to  put  my  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  proof  in  a  working  model.  For  this  purpose  I 
obtained  a  model  boat,  6  ft.  long  and  16  in.  broad,  with  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  about  80  pounds.  Amidships  on  the  deck  of  this 
model  I  fixed  an  upright  standard  1ft.  3  in.  high.  Fivoted  in 
its  centre  on  the  top  of  this  standard  was  a  spring  consisting  of 
a  steel  blade  4  ft.  long  and  3  in.  wide  in  the  middle,  tapering  to 
nothing  at  each  end,  and  -j^th  thick.  On  the  after  end  of  this 
spring  was  fixed  a  7  lb.  lead  weight ;  to  counterbalance  this  at 
the  fore  end,  the  spring  was  connected  to  another  flat  spring 
close  to  the  deck  of  the  model.  Both  of  these  springs  wcre_set 
to  such  a  curve  when  unrestrained,  that  the  strain  of  the  7  lb. 
weight  was  just  sufficient  to  straighten  them.  The  fore  end  of 
the  spring  was  also  connected  to  a  system  of  double-acting 
rachetpauls,  so  that  a  motion  of  the  end  of  the  spring  either 
upwards  or  downwards  communicated  rotation  in  one  direction 
to  a  toothed  wheel,  which  toothed  wheel  geared  into  a  pinion: 
on  the  same  axis  as  this  pinion,  and  driven  by  it,  was  a  grooved 
pulley ;  driven  by  this  pulley  was  a  long  elastic  round  india- 
rubber  cord,  k  in.  in  diameter.  This  cord  stretched  the  whole 
length  of  the  model  to  the  after  end,  and  then  passed  over  the 
stern  over  two  guide  pulleys,  and  thence  under  water  to  a  groove 
on  the  enlarged  boss  of  a  screw,  8 in.  in  diameter  and  13  in 
pitch.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

The  india-rubber  cord  was  thus  at  once  a  driving  band  for 
communicating  the  motion  of  the  grooved  pulley  to  the  screw, 
and  hy  its  elasticity  a  reservoir  of  power  whereby  the  inter¬ 
mittent  motion  of  the  grooved  pulley  was  converted  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  of  tl.e  screw.  The  7-pound  weight  could  oacil- 
late  through  a  vertical  distance  of  2  it.,  and  had  a  period  of 
oscillation  of  aEoul  one  second.  TTie  gearing  was  so  adjusted 
that  the  force  on  the  rachets  necessary  to  drive  the  screw  at  lull 
speed  was  jnst  about  eqnal  to  the  tension  of  tho  spring  when 
the  weight  was  near  its  extreme  upward  or  downward  position ; 
the  weight  was  thus  permitted  to  oscillate  through  its  full 
range  of  2  ft.  before  any  work  was  abstracted  from  it. 

This  model  was  evidently  only  suited  for  waves  having  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  w.ight  on  the  spring,  namely,  one 
second.  I  first  experimented  with  it  in  a  tank  30  ft.  long  and 
10  wide  :  in  this  tank  I  generated  waves  of  as  nearly  the 
proper  period  as  possible,  artificially,  hat  I  found  it  impossible 
to  8et  up  »  regular  series  of  waves  owing  to  the  waves  reflected 
from  the  end  and  sides  of  the  tank  meeting  those  which  were 
advancing  and  causing  a  confused  jumble  ;  nevertheless  my 
model  made  many  voyages  from  one  end  of  the  tank  to  the 
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other,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  about  half  a  minute,  which 
is  at  tlie  rate  of  about  VUlis  of  a  knot  per  hour.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  generate  a  set  of  regular  waves,  the  model  would 
have  travelled  with  at  least  twice  this  speed  ;  for  when  the 
model  met  with  waves  of  the  proper  period  the  machinery 
worked  wilh  great  energy,  causing  the  screw  to  revolve  at  tho 
rate  of  about  160  revolutions  per  minute,  but  ‘.his  exhibition  of 
energy  was  only  occasional  and  only  recurred  when  tile  wuves 
happened  to  synchronise  with  tho  weight.  I  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  tho  model  at  sea.  1  accordingly  took  it  out  in 
Torbay  and  followed  iu  a  boat.  Mr.  Fronde,  who  has  through¬ 
out  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  this  inquiry,  and  has  afforded  me 
much  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  it  on,  was  present  at  this 
trial. 

The  result  of  this  trial  was  much  the  same  as  that  in  the 
tank.  When  four  or  five  waves  of  the  proper  period  followed 
one  another  the  machine  worked  with  great  vigour,  causing  the 
screw  to  go  at  the  rate  of  about  150  revolutions  per  minute,  but 
at  other  times  it  almost  stopped.  The  average  rate  of  the 
screw  as  counted  for  one  minute  was  40  revolutions,  during 
which  time  tho  model  moved  ahead  about  30  feet.  Tho  model 
had  a  tendency  to  come  up  head  to  wind,  so  that  this  progress 
was  made  against  a  head  wind.  The  study  of  tho  action  of  this 
model  clearly  convinced  mo  that  I  was  right  in  my  view  that 
the  work  obtainable  from  a  given  weight  is  as  the  height 
through  which  the  weight  is  caused  to  oscillate.  Xu  this  in¬ 
stance,  supposing  the  weight  to  oscillate  through  only  one  foot 
instead  of  two,  and  as  before  to  give  off  its  work  only  at  the  end 
of  its  oscillation,  it  is  clear  that  the  tension  of  the  spring  and 
consequently  the  force  delivered  on  the  rachets  will  be  only  half 
what  it  was  with  double  the  range  of  oscillation.  Again,  the 
work  delivered  by  the  system  is  equal  to  the  work  put  into  it, 
minus  tho  friction.  And  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  put 
into  it  is  by  the  spring  actually  tending  to  resist  the  vertical 
motion  of  tho  boat,  by  pulling  up  whon  the  boat  is  descending 
and  pushing  down  when  it  is  ascending.  The  quantity  of  work 
put  in  hy  each  upward  or  downward  movement  of  the  boat  is 
equal  to  the  mean  tension  of  the  spring  multiplied  into  the 
distance  through  which  the  boat  rises  or  falls,  and  the  mean 
tension  of  the  spring  is  as  the  range  of  oscillation  of  the  weight, 
consequently  the  quantity  of  energy  put  into  the  apparatus  is 


as  the  range  of  oscillation  of  the  weight.  The  quantity  of  work 
per  minute  in  foot-pounds  which  this  apparatus  is  capable  of,  if 
actuated  by  a  regular  series  of  waves,  is  expressed  by  the 
equation — 

w_G0ir>  h  m  H_65.7  h  m  H 
**  ‘ 

In  which  ft  is  tho  effective  height  of  the  wave;  m  is  the  moving 
mass  or  weight ;  H  is  the  height  through  which  it  oscillates ; 
P  is  the  period  in  seconds.  Thus  the  work  per  minute  is  di- 
reci ly  as  the  height  of  the  waves,  the  mass  of  the  weight,  and 
the  height  through  which  it  oscillates,  and  inversely  as  the 
cube  of  the  period.  „ 

Iu  the  case  of  this  model,  when  A  =  A  of  a  foot  W  =  80 
foot-pounds  per  minute,  which  would  be  equal  to  drive  the 
model  about  1£  knots  per  hour,  and  certainly  when  working 
with  full  vigour  it  seemed  to  be  quite  equal  to  this 

Though  this  model  answered  its  purpose  perfectly  well  in 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  my  theoretical  conclusions ;  tho 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  was  clearly  unsuitable  for  prac¬ 
tical  application  on  a  larger  scale.  One  serious  defect  under 
which  it  laboured  was  its  being  only  adapted  to  one  particular 
length  of  wave,  and  in  order  to  make  it  adjustable  to  any  length 
of  wavo  it  became  necessary  to  provide  means  either  to  vary  at 
will  the  strength  of  the  spring  or  the  weight ;  either  of  these 
would  be  difficult,  and  I  therefore  sought  for  some  arrangement 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  any  period.  According  to  the 
theory,  the  weight  lias  to  be  rising  while  the  ship  is  passing 
from  the  point  of  maximum  slope  on  the  front  of  the  wave  over 
the  crest  to  the  point  of  maximum  slope  on  the  back  of  the  wave, 
and  should  be  falling  from  this  point  over  the  trough  or  hullow 
to  the  point  of  maximum  slope  on  the  front,  when  it  should 
again  begin  to  rise ;  aud  so  long  as  these  conditions  are  complied 
with,  (lie  nature  nf  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  effected  does 
not  affect  the  result  providing  that  it  is  equally  frictionless. 

These  considerations  led  me  to  think  that  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  to  pnt  the  weight  on  the  end  of  a  revolving  arm, 
and  to  balaiieo  the  weight,  in  aii  positions,  by  a  spring  acting  on 
a  crank ;  the  weight  would  thus  describe  a  circular  path  in  a 
vertical  piano,  and  the  value  of  H  would,  of  course,  be  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  tho  circle.  I  also  perceived,  that  if  the  weight  revolved 
in  the  sumo  plane  and  direction  as  the  wavo  particles,  so  that 
the  centrifugal  force  followed  it  all  round,  that  the  horizontal  as 
well  as  tho  vertical  oscillations  would  be  utilised,  aud  the  power 
of  the  machine  nearly  doubled. 

I  have  here  a  model  of  a  machine  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  it  was  originally  intended  only  to  utilise  the  vertical 
oscillations,  and  in  it  two  50  ib.  weights  are  employed,  geared 
together  so  as  to  cause  them  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  in 
order  that  the  horizontal  forces  might  be  neutralised ;  but,  if  it 
IS  desired  to  utilise  the  horizontal  Forces,  the  removal  of  a  mitre- 
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realise  for  some  time  that  he  is  in  a  railway^ train,  insd^H, 
steamer.  Everything  around  him  is  ship-like,  with 
difference,  that  the  fittings  are  far  more  elegant  and  costly  ttu^HjB! 

best  steam-driven  passenger  vessels  that  ply  in  British  watei^^^H 
that  the  art  of  the  upholsterer  can  do  in  gilding,  carviil  ■ 
painting,  in  the  display  of  the  softest  couches  and  the  brightest  mV  1 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  result  is  a  feeling  of  luxurious  1 
comfort  unsurpassed  in  any  other  mode  ot  travelling  as  yet  created  I 
by  the  progress  of  science.  The  sleeping  car  is  so  arranged  as  to  I 
form  a  number  of  sitting-rooms  in  the  daytime  and  a  bed-room  by 
night.  There  are  one  large  compartment  and  two  smaller  ones,  the 
latter  serving  as  private  sitting  and  bed-rooms  for  persons  preferring 
seclusion  to  society.  The  large  compartment,  a  beautiful  saloon 
about  twenty-six  teet  long,  exceedingly  well  lighted,  and  equally 
well  ventilated,  has  during  the  day  two  rows  of  seats,  with  a  table 
between  the  seats  of  each  pair.  By  a  series  of  very  ingenious  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  all  that  is  necessary  to  transform  the  saloon  into 
a  sleeping  compartment  is  to  remove  the  tables,  and  convert  each 
pair  of  opposite  seats  into  a  bed,  while  a  second  bed  is  formed  above 
by  letting  down  a  shelf,  which,  looking  like  a  part  ot  the  ornamental 
ceiling,  hangs  obliquely  against  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  The 
mattress  and  bed  linen,  all  exquisitely  neat  and  proper,  are,  during 
the  daytime,  stowed  away  on  the  upper  shelf,  while  a  box  below  the 
seats  holds  the  pillows.  All  the  seats  and  couches  are  covered  with 
Utrecht  velvet,  while  the  whole  of  ^he  woodwork  is  ot  American 
walnut,  which  looks  very  chaste  as  the  background  of  much  tasteful 
gilding  and  painting.  Numerous  other  comforts,  great  and  little 
including  a  system  of  warming  by  hot  water  pipes,  an  abundance, 
ot  curtains,  and  lavatories  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  raise 
travelling  in  the  Pullman  Palace  Train  from  a  fatigue  into  a  positive 
pleasure.  Royalty  travels  no  better — often  not  half  as  well. 

But  apart  from  all  the  luxurious  upholstery,  and  the  many  con¬ 
trivances  which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  temporary  inhabitants  of 
the  travelling  palace,  there  are  two  other  things  which  make  the 
Pullman  Train  the  perfection  of  all  railway  trains.  The  first  is  the 
admirable  service  of  the  carriages.  There  are  no  porters  taking 
delight  in  opening  and  slamming  doors,  either  playfully  or  dutitully 
asking  for  tickets ;  but  in  their  stead  act  well-trained  servants  in 
livery,  polite  and  courteous,  obeying  the  behests  of  Mr.  Pullman’s 
guest6  and  patrons  as  if  waiting  upon  Mr.  Pullman  himself.  This 
is  a  change  which  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  But  a  Pullman 
mprovement  greater  even  than  this  is  the  wonderful  quietness  of 
imovement  and  freedom  from  noise  of  each  carriage  in  the  Palace 
Train,  but  more  especially  the  drawing-room  and  sleeping-cars.  It 
arises  from  the  cars  being  hung  upon  what  is  known  to  engineers  as 
the  double-bogie  system,  which  consists,  in  short,  of  the  body  of 
the  car  standing  on  two  four-wheeled  trucks,  or  bogies,  held  in 
equilibrium  by  a  number  of  powerful  springs,  elaborately  devised 
so  as  to  prevent  all  noise  and  oscillation.  The  buffers  and  couplings 
of  the  Pullman  Cars  likewise  are  made  on  a  new  system,  embodying 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  the  result 
of  the  whole  is  an  amount  of  comfort  in  travelling  absolutely 
amazing  to  the  passenger  who  tor  the  first  time  uses  the  Palace  Train, 
and  which  can  be  but  faintly  described  in  words.  A  bed  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  Sleeping  Car  means  not,  as  in  other  cases,  an  ordinary  couch 
placed  into  an  ordinary  bumping  and  shaking  railway  carriage,  in 
which  the  weary  traveller  may  stretch  his  limbs,  imploring  rest  of 
body  and  mind,  but  seldom  getting  it ;  but  it  means  an  actual  place 
for  sleep,  as  sound  as  any  to  begot  in  a  fixed  four-poster.  Indeed, 
it  it  asserted  on  good  authority  that  there  are  persons  who,  like  the 
great  German  Chancellor  suffering  from  insomnia,  find  immediate 
relief  during  a  night’s  trip  in  a  Pullman  Sleeping  Car.  To  anyone 
who  has  tried  the  experiment  the  assertion  will  not  appear  in  the 
least  doubtful.  Stretched  out  on  an  easy  spring  mattress,  with 
curtain,  drawn  on  either  side,  and  a  lamp  from  above  shedding  its 
soft  light  all  around,  but  more  upon  the  richly-painted  ceiling  than 
upon  the  bed,  the  traveller,  however  inclined  to  sleeplessness,  can 
scarcely  help  sinking  into  peaceful  slumber  as  the  Palace  Train  is 
,gj*ding  oh  its  way.  The  slight  movement  of  the  train,  whatever 
of  iffe  iWt  in  the  sleeping  car,  resembles  somewhat  that  ot  » 
vessel  going  down  a  river,  or  over  a  waveless  sea,  but  it  is  more 
agreeable  °n  the  whole,  lulling  to  sleep  as  the  rocking  of  the  cradle 
lulls  the  baby-  The  movement  scarcely  increases  when  the 
train  reaches  its  highest  speed,  shooting  past  innumerable  stations, 
the  exist'ncW  ot  which  remains  unknown  to  the  traveller  in  the  cosy 
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The  c  nmel  is  often  styled  “  the  Ship  of  the  Desert,"  but  with  much 
b.V-’.f  truth  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Train  may  be  called  “the 
Ship  of  the  Railway.’’  The  train,  indeed,  has  very  much  even  of 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  large  and  handsome  passenger  steamer, 
when  first  seen  in  thedim  nocturnal  light,  under  the  gigantic  Gothic 
canopy  of  St.  Pancras  Station.  It  is  a  little  before  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  and  but  for  the  life  created  by  the  passengers  “  embarking  ’’ 
in  the  Pullman  Palage  Train  the  huge  station  would  be  sunk  into 
utter  repose.  All  else  seems  wrapt  in  slumber  and  darkness ;  the 
Pullman  Cars  alone,  a  mass  of  gilding  outside  and  a  mass  of  light 
within,  shine  forth  conspicuously  like  the  sun  from  over  a  sea  of  fog. 
As  the  two  hands  ot  the  great  clock  over  the  station  entrance  creep 
nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  figure  twelve,  or  the  top  of  the  dial, 
the  human  stream  moving  towards  the  gilded  cars  is  getting  more 
dense,  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  gradual  rush.  Ladies  in  scarlet  cloaks, 
fresh  from  the  last  strains  of  Signor  Salvini  at  Drury-lane,  country 
squires,  white  cravated,  of  aristocratic  mien  ;  middle-aged  men  ot 
business,  with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  stamped  on  their  careworn 
faces;  and  sunburnt  travellers  who  look  as  if  they  had  crossed  the 
broad  Atlantic. a  hundred  times,  swinging,  pendulum-like,  from  the 
Mersey  into  the  Hudson,  and  from  the  Hudson  back  into  the 
Mersev.  all  make  their  way  rapidly  into  the  great  railway  ship 
originate  j  t,y  the  genius'cf  Pdilmaa^  While  som :  of  the  passengers 
sit  down  ;n  the  splendid  drawing-room  dlfj  Others  make  choice  of_ 
the/’,j  iess  handsome  sleeping  car,  and  scarcely  has  the  last  embarked 
.vhen  all  doors  close.  The  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  before  the  hand 
hasleft  the  figure,  the  Pullman  Palace  Train,  the  Ship  of  the  Railway> 
glides,  majestically  and  noiselessly,  out  ot  St.  Pancras,  its  course 
directed  due  north,  towards  the  great  emporium  on  the  Mersey.  •• 
The  traveller  in  the  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  finds  it-  difficult  to 
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starting  anil  the  method  of  future  division,  the  principle  which  must 
necessarily  be  followed,  from  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  two  concerns, 
seems  clear.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  of  coiuse,  that  the  fluctuations 
in  dividend  in  an  adverse  direction,  if  they  should  occur,  will  be  most 
serious  on  the  South  Eastern  deferred  stock.” 

We  believe  that  one  portion  of  the  arrangement  between  the 
two  companies  provides  tor  the  occurrence  of  any  adverse  divi¬ 
dends.  Although  the  divisiou  of  net  profits  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
66  and  34,  it  is  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  »he  amount 
to  be  received  by  the  South  Eastern  Company  be  less  than 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  dividend  ot  the  South  Eastern  to  the 
same  as  that  paid  in  1874 — viz.,  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  stock, 
which  gives  4  per  cent,  to  the  deferred.  This  stock  is  there¬ 
fore  practically  guaranteed  by  the  joint  companies  a  minimum 
dividend  of  5  per  cent.  In  like  manner,  it  is  provided  that  the  sum 
to  be  apportioned  to  the  Chatham  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  that 
required  to  pay  the  4 'A  per  cent,  interest  on  its  debenture  stock.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  changes  may  not  take  place  in  railway 
property  in  the  course  of  years ;  but,  among  the  unforeseen  things 
which  may  happen,  perhaps  the  most  unlikely  will  be  that  the  net 
earnings  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  will  at  any  time  be  less 
than  they  were  in  1874.  The  contingency,  however,  is  duly  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  arrangements  which  are  to  be  made.  The  advance 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  South  Eastern  Deferred 
Stock  since  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  scheme  may  be 
readily  explained  if  the  fusion  ot  the  two  companies  is  to  take  place 
n  the  basis  which  we  have  indicated. 

'he  precise  terms  of  the  amalgamation  have  not  yet  been 
'ly  stated  as  they  await  ratification  by  the  respective 
of  the  two  companies.  It  was  expected  that  the  agreement 
have  been  ratified  at  the  usual  board  meetings  on  the  8th 
t  there  has  been  a  delay  to  allow,  as  we  understand,  ot  the 
♦of  some  minor  questions  of  detail.  This  delay  appears 
jve  oee  n  exaggerated  by  speculators  in  the  Stock  Exchange  into 
atire  breaking  off  of  the  proposed  fusion.  We  have  reason  to 
;ve  that  the  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  is  simply 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  left  to  the  respective  chairmen  ot 
two  companies  to  settle  some  minor  points  which  affect  two  other 
lies  of  which  they  stand  at  the  head,  and  which  have  some 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed 
ment.  These  settled,  the  exact  terms  ot  the  agreement  will 
be  made  public,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
v  1  be  substantially  those  which  we  have  indicated. 
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The  c  amel  is  often  styled  “  the  Ship  of  the  Desert,"  but  with  much 
grt ' .  t  truth  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Train  may  be  called  “the 
Ship  of  the  Railway."  The  train,  indeed,  has  very  much  even  of 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  large  and  handsome  passenger  steamer, 
when  first  seen  in  thedim  nocturnal  light,  under  the  gigantic  Gothic 
canopy  of  St.  Pancras  Station.  It  is  a  little  before  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  and  but  for  the  life  created  by  the  passengers  “  embarking  ” 
in  the  Pullman  Palace  Train  the  huge  station  would  be  sunk  into 
utter  repose.  All  else  seems  wrapt  in  slumber  and  darkness ;  the 
Pullman  Cars  alone,  a  mass  of  gilding  outside  and  a  mass  of  light 
within,  shine  lorth  conspicuously  like  the  sun  from  over  a  sea  of  fog. 
As  the  two  hands  ot  the  great  clock  over  the  station  entrance  creep 
nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  figure  twelve,  or  the  top  of  the  dial, 
the  human  stream  moving  towards  the  gilded  cars  is  getting  more 
dense,  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  gradual  rush.  Ladies  in  scarlet  cloaks, 
fresh  from  the  last  strains  of  Signor  Salvini  at  Drury-lane,  country 
squires,  white  cravated,  of  aristocratic  mien  ;  middle-aged  men  ot 
business,  with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  stamped  on  their  careworn 
faces;  and  sunburnt  travellers  who  look  as  if  they  had  crossed  the 
broad  Atlantic  a  hundred  times,  swinging,  pendulum-like,  from  the 
Mersey  into  the  Hudson,  and  from  the  Hudson  back  into  the 
Mt.-sev.  all  make  their  way  rapidly  into  the  great  railway  ship 
originate  j  by  the  genius  Cf  While  som:of  the  passengers 

sit  down  m  the  spiendij  drawing-room  dlf;  others  make  choice  of. 
the/.K1  .ess  handsome  sleeping  car,  and  scarcely  has  the  last  embarked 
when  all  doors  close.  The  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  before  the  hand 
has  left  the  figure,  the  Pullman  Palace  Train,  the  Ship  of  the  Railway, 
glides,  m  ijestically  and  noiselessly,  out  ot  St.  Pancras,  its  course 
directed  due  north,  towards  the  great  emporium  on  the  Mersey.  • 
The  traveller  in  the  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  finds  it  difficult  to 


realise  for  some  time  that  he  is  in  a  railway  train, 
steamer.  Everything  around  him  is  ship-like,  with  1 
difference,  that  the  fittings  are  far  more  elegant  and  costly  thal 
best  steam-d riven  passenger  vessels  that  ply  in  British  wa 
that  the  art  of  the  upholsterer  can  do  in  gilding,  carvirl  1 
painting,  in  the  display  of  the  softest  couches  and  the  brightest  nfk 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  result  is  a  feeling  of  luxurious 
comfort  unsurpassed  in  any  other  mode  ot  travelling  as  yet  created  | 
by  the  progress  of  science.  The  sleeping  car  is  so  arranged  as  to  | 
form  a  number  of  sitting-rooms  in  the  daytime  and  a  bed-room  by 
night.  There  are  one  large  compartment  and  two  smaller  ones,  the 
latter  serving  as  private  sitting  and  bed-rooms  for  persons  preferring 
I  seclusion  to  society.  The  large  compartment,  a  beautiful  saloon 
about  twenty-six  teet  long,  exceedingly  well  lighted,  and  equally 
well  ventilated,  has  during  the  day  two  rows  of  seats,  with  a  table 
j  between  the  seats  of  each  pair.  By  a  series  of  very  ingenious  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  all  that  is  necessary  to  transform  the  saloon  into 
a  sleeping  compartment  is  to  remove  the  tables,  and  convert  each 
pair  of  opposite  seats  into  a  bed,  while  a  second  bed  is  formed  above 
by  letting  down  a  shelf,  which,  looking  like  a  part  ot  the  ornamental 
ceiling,  hangs  obliquely  against  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  The 
mattress  and  bed  linen,  all  exquisitely  neat  and  proper,  are,  during 
the  daytime,  stowed  away  on  the  upper  shelf,  while  a  box  below  the 
seats  holds  the  pillows.  All  the  seats  and  couches  are  covered  with 
Utrecht  velvet,  while  the  whole  of  ^he  woodwork  is  ot  American 
walnut,  which  looks  very  chaste  as  the  background  of  much  tasteful 
gilding  and  painting.  Numerous  other  comforts,  great  and  little 
including  a  system  of  warming  by  hot  water  pipes,  an  abundance, 
ot  curtains,  and  lavatories  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  raise 
travelling  in  the  Pullman  Palace  Train  from  a  fatigue  into  a  positive 
pleasure.  Royalty  travels  no  better— often  not  half  as  well. 

But  apart  from  all  the  luxurious  upholstery,  and  the  many  con¬ 
trivances  which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  temporary  inhabitants  of 
the  travelling  palace,  there  are  two  other  things  which  make  the 
Pullman  Train  the  perfection  of  all  railway  trains.  The  first  is  the 
admirable  service  of  the  carriages.  There  are  no  porters  taking 
delight  in  opening  and  slamming  doors,  either  playfully  or  dutifully 
asking  for  tickets ;  but  in  their  stead  act  well-trained  servants  in 
livery,  polite  and  courteous,  obeying  the  behests  of  Mr.  Pullman’s 
guests  and  patrons  as  if  waiting  upon  Mr.  Pullman  himself.  This 
is  a  change  which  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  But  a  Pullman 
mprovement  greater  even  than  this  is  the  wonderful  quietness  of 
imovement  and  freedom  from  noise  of  each  carriage  in  the  Palace 
Train,  but  more  especially  the  drawing-room  and  sleeping-cars.  It 
arises  from  the  cars  being  hung  upon  what  is  known  to  engineers  as 
the  double-bogie  system,  which  consists,  in  short,  of  the  body  of 
the  car  standing  on  two  four-wheeled  trucks,  or  bogies,  held  in 
equilibrium  by  a  number  of  powerful  springs,  elaborately  devised 
so  as  to  prevent  all  noise  and  oscillation.  The  buffers  and  couplings 
of  the  Pullman  Cars  likewise  are  made  on  a  new  system,  embodying 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  the  result 
of  the  whole  is  an  amount  of  comfort  in  travelling  absolutely 
amazing  to  the  passenger  who  tor  the  first  time  uses  the  Palace  Train, 
and  which  can  be  but  faintly  described  in  words.  A  bed  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  Sleeping  Car  means  not,  as  in  other  cases,  an  ordinary  couch 
placed  into  an  ordinary  bumping  and  shaking  railway  carriage,  in 
which  the  weary  traveller  may  stretch  his  limbs,  imploring  rest  of 
body  and  mind,  but  seldom  getting  it ;  but  it  means  an  actual  place 
for  sleep,  as  sound  as  any  to  be  got  in  a  fixed  four-poster.  Indeed, 
it  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  there  are  persons  who,  like  the 
great  German  Chancellor  suffering  from  insomnia,  find  immediate 
relief  during  a  night's  trip  in  a  Pullman  Sleeping  Car.  To  anyone 
who  has  tried  the  experiment  the  assertion  will  not  appear  in  the 
least  doubtful.  Stretched  out  on  an  easy  spring  mattress,  with 
curtain,  drawn  on  either  side,  and  a  lamp  from  above  shedding  its 
soft  light  all  around,  but  more  upon  the  richly-painted  ceiling  than 
upon  the  bed,  the  traveller,  however  inclined  to  sleeplessness,  cao 
scarcely  help  sinking  into  peaceful  slumber  as  the  Palace  Train  is 
lading  on  its  way.  The  slight  movement  of  the  train,  whatever 
of  it  is  iWt  in  the  sleeping  car,  resembles  somewhat  that  ot  a 
vessel  going  down  a  river,  or  over  a  waveless  sea,  but  it  is  more 
agreeable  on  the  whole,  lulling  to  sleep  as  the  rocking  of  the  cradle 
lulls  the  baby-  The  movement  scarcely  increases  when  the 
train  reaches  its  highest  speed,  shooting  past  innumerable  stations, 
the  existent*  of  which  remains  unknown  to  the  traveller  in  the  cosy 
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cclusion  of  bis  sleeping  car.  Everything  around  breathes  an 
atmosphere  of  absolute  rest  and  quietness,  and  even  at  the  few 
stations  at  which  the  train  stops  to  let  passengers  in  and  out,  the 
usual  noise  is  wfanting.  No  porters  with  stentorian  lungs  announce 
the  name  of  the/  station,  for  there  is  no  need  for  it.  Mr.  Pullman's 
attentive  servants,  hovering  quietly  about  all  through  the  night  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  cars,  taking  tickets  as  well  as  attending 
to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  do  all  that  is  required  in  the  way 
of  making  proclamation  to  those  whom  it  may  concern  of  coming 
stations  and  so  forth,  thereby  giving  no  little  assistance  to  the 
double  bogies  and  complication  of  springs  in  producing  that  reign 
of  peace  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Palace  Train. 
ThuB  onward,  during  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night,  sails  the  Ship  of 
the  Railway,  gliding  into  the  terminus  at  Liverpool  at  the  stroke 
of  six,  with  most  of  its  passengers  perfectly  unaware  that  they  are 
at  their  destination.  They  are  at  liberty  to  sleep  on  for  hours,  the 
train  being  shunted  into  a  siding,  and  they  will  not  be  awakened  unless 
the  attendants  have  received  special  orders  to  this  effect.  But  early 
risers,  bent  on  business  and  on  returning  to  London  by  the  next 
Pullman  Train,  have  four  and  a-half  hours  before  them  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  their  affairs.  They  have  ample  time  to  visit  the  flagged 
court  of  the  Exchange,  where  merchants  congregate  from  early 
morn  to  night,  with  samples  of  cotton  in  their  hands,  with  bits  of 
cotton  sticking  on  their  hats  and  coats,  and  with  sprinklings  of 
cotton  under  the  soles  of  their  boots.  Ample  time  also 
there  is  for  visiting  any  part  of  the  immense  docks  that 
line  both  shores  of  the  Mersey,  for  inspecting  and  engaging  berths 
and  state  cabins  in  any  of  the  score  of  magnificent  steamers  which 
sail  from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe,  and  even  for 
accompanying  friends  on  board  the  ships,  ready,  in  the  middle  of  the 
broad  flood  of  the  Mersey,  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic  to 
distant  climes.  Back  from  the  River  Mersey,  back  from  the 
cotton-capped  Exchange,  the  busy  traveller,  with  yet  time  to  spare, 
can  make  his  way  again  to  the  Liverpool  Central  Station,  where  the 
Pullman  Palace  Train  lies  ready,  trim  and  gay  to  look  at  under  the 
morning  sun  in  all  its  blaze  of  gilding  and  painting,  to  start,  at 
half-past  ten,  on  the  return  journey  to  St.  Pancras. 

It  the  night  journey  in  the  sleeping  car  exhibits  the  extreme  of 
comfort,  the  day  journey  in  the  drawing-room  car  represents  the 
extreme  of  pleasure  to  be  obtained  in  railway  travelling.  The 
drawing-room  car  is  a  large  saloon,  fifty-eight  feet  long,  and  nine 
feet  broad,  divided  into  several  compartments,  a  main  or  general 
saloon,  upwards  of  thirty  feet  long,  two  private  rooms  with  couches 
and  arm-chairs,  each  about  six  feet  long,  and  various  smaller 
chambers  torming  lavatories.  The  main  saloon,  an  altogether 
magnificent  apartment,  syperbly  painted,  decorated,  and  mirrored, 
with  plate-glass  windows  from  the  ceiling  to  the  bottom,  has  sixteen 
arm-chaits,  eight  on  each  side,  with  a  passage  between  them.  The 
chairs,  covered  in  scarlet  velvet,  with  handsome  anti-macassars 
against  the  backs,  swing  on  pivots  all  round,  and  the  sitter,  therefore, 
may  turn  his  face  whichever  way  he  chooses,  towards  the  window 
on  either  side,  backward  or  forward,  the  seat  fastening,  by  the 
touch  of  a  spring,  whenever  desired.  By  the  touch  of  another 
spring  the  chairs  tall  back  to  any  angle  down  to  forty-five  degrees, 
allowing,  with  feet  on  stool,  any  amount  of  comfortable  position,  or 
change  ot  position.  Thus  reclining  in  the  most  luxurious  ease,  with 
the  daylight  moderated  or  increased  at  will  by  self-acting  curtains— 
one  of  the  thousand  cunning  devices  to  be  found  in  the  Pullman 
Cars,  which  really  show  the  strain  of  ingenious  thought  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  being,  so  to  speak,  brimful  of  brains — the  traveller 
may  survey  the  landscape  under  a  sense  ot  enjoyment  from  which 
nothing  detracts.  And  a  glorious  landscape  it  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
this  one  through  which  the  train  glides  from  Liverpool  to  London. 
Immediately  after  leaving  the  Mersey,  at  smoke-crowned  Stockport, 
the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  line  begin  to  rise,  and  getting  more 
and  more  bold  in  their  outlines,  now  abrupt  and  almost  perpendi¬ 
cular,  now  swelling  up  into  sharp  peaks,  and  then  again  falling 
down  in  graceful  slopes  towards  long  vales,  verdure-covered,  run 
through  by  winding  streams,  there  lies  for  nearly  three-score  miles 
outstretched  before  the  eye  a  succession  ot  pictures  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  beauty,  ever  varying  in  character,  and  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  England.  The  climax  ot 
picturesqueness  is  reached  between  Monsal  Dale  and  Matlock,  from 
which  the  hills  Kill  off  into  the  plain,  now  green  and  smiling,  the 
peak  and  its  forests  giving  way  to  arable  lands,  fields,  and  farms. 


To  compensate  for  the  decline  in  the  picturesque  outwardly,  the 
manager  ot  the  Midland  Hotel  at  Derby,  with  admirable  wisdom, 
sends  round  his  waiters  at  the  station  with  luncheon  baskets  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  for  inner  attraction  in  the  Pullman  Palace  Train 
Each  basket  contains,  neatly  packed,  with  all  necessary  appendages, 
knives,  forks,  glasses,  and  napkins,  the  halt  of  a  roast  fowl,  some 
ham,  salad,  butter,  bread,  cheese,  and  a  pint  ot  Burgundy,  the 
whole  excellent  in  quality,  and  given  at  a  price  less  than  one-half 
what  would  have  to  be  paid  for  such  a  luncheon  at  any 
hotel.  It  seems  doubly  flavoured  the  very  good  little  luncheon, 
as  consumed  in  the  parlour-car  ot  the  Pullman  Train,  which 
has  tables  fitted  between  the  seats,  t>f  which  all  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  drawing-room  car  may  make  use,  unless  indeed  they 
prefer  having  tables  placed  in  front  of  their  arm-chairs.  It  is 
noticeable  that  when  the  watchful  attendants  have  carried  off 
the  last  luncheon  baskets,  emptied  of  their  contents,  most  ot  the 
people  fall  into  a  happy  mood,  and  conversation  becomes  general — 
such  conversation  as  is  rare  in  English  railway  carriages,  the  inmates 
of  which  generally,  unless  properly  “  introduced  ’’  and  all  condi¬ 
tions  fulfilled,  look  upon  each  other  as  natural  enemies.  There  is  a 
Persian  proverb  to  the  effect  that  only  a  happy  man  is  a  good  frjend 
and  neighbour,  and  the  Pullman  Train  bears  evidence  towards  the 
truth  of  the  saying.  Probably  there  are  few  of  the  passengers  who- 
have  come  down  from  Liverpool  who  are  weary  ot  their  journey 
when  the  train  glides,  a  few  minutes  after  four,  once  more  under 
the  huge  crystal  roof  of  St.  Pancras  Station.  None  seem  in  the 
usual  hurry  to  rush  from  their  seats,  but  take  their  departure  very 
slowly,  throwing  a  lingering  look  of  admiration  behind  them  upon 
the  beautiful  structure  designed  by  Mr.  Pullman  to  revolutionise 
railway  travelling. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  ultimately  the  Pullman  Palace 
Train  must  supersede  in  this  country,  as  it  has  already  done  in 
America,  all  ordinary  trains  for  long  journeys— if  not  as  regards  the 
general  public,  at  least  for  the  use  of  travellers  going  a  distance 
who  are  willing  to  purchase  by  a  few  extra  shillings  the  enjoyment 
of  absolute  comfort,  and  to  guard  against  the  wear  and  tear  of 
health  and  temper  incidental  to  the  confinement,  for  any  consider¬ 
able  time,  within  a  narrow  space.  All  travellers  in  question  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  James  Allport,  the  sagacious  and  far- 
seeing  general  manager  ot  the  Midland  system,  tor  the  introduction  | 
of  Pullman  Cars  into  England.  Mr.  Pullman,  running  more  than, 
eight  hundred  cars  over  thirty  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  the  | 

United  States,  would  have  scarcely  deemed  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
bring  his  Railway  Ships  over  to  this  country,  had  he  not  been  i 

induced  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Allport.  The  general  manager 
ot  the  Midland,  paying  a  visit  to  America  a  few  years  ago, 
had  opportunity  to  see  the  great  advantages  of  the  Pullman  . 

Trains,  in  which  he  travelled  over  six  thousand  miles  ot  ground,  and 
so  impressed  was  he  with  their  merit  that  he  used  all  his  efforts  to 
induce  the  “  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  ”  to  place  some  of  their 
stock  upon  the  line  under  his  supervision.  The  experiment  of 
placing  Pullman  Cars  on  the  Midland  Railway  began  ten  months  ago, 
in  the  running  of  trains  between  London  and  Bradford,  and  the 
success  obtained  thus  far  has  now  led,  since  the  1st  of  the  present 
month,  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  series  of  trains  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Liverpool.  At  this  moment,  the  Midland  Company  ! 

possess  altogether,  for  the  service  of  the  Pullman  Trains,  sixty-eight 
double-bogie  carriages,  either  running  or  nearly  completed,  and  of  /  ] 

this  number  thirty-six  are  of  the  description  more  particularly  I 

known  as  Pullman  Cars,  the  rest  constituting  ordinary  first  and  1 

third-class  Midland  carriages,  constructed  on  the  American  plan, 
with  doors  back  and  front,  instead  ot  sideways,  and  a  central, 
passage  between  the  seats.  Platforms  connect  the  whole  ot  the 
carriages  in  every  train  with  each  other,  thus  enabling  the  passengers 
to  proceed  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  on  paying  the  supplementary  ^ 
fare  to  the  attendant  at  the  door,  to  enter  either  a  drawing-room  or 
sleeping  car  at  any  part  of  the  journey.  Of  Pullman  Drawing¬ 
room  Cars  there  are  at  present  twenty-five,  and  of  Sleeping  Cars 
eleven,  and  the  building  of  more  is  going  on  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  the  demand  being  far  greater  than  the  Bupply.  All  the 
carriagesofthe  PullmanTrain,  thePullman  proper  ones,  owned  by  the- 
Pullman  Company,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  first  and  third  Midland, 
the  property  of  the  Midland,  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  put  together  at  Derby,  the  skill  of  English  artisans,  and 
more  than  this,  the  want  of  the  requisite  tools,  not  allowing  . 
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seclusion  of  his  sleeping  car.  Everything  around  breathes  an  1 
atmosphere  of  absolute  rest  and  quietness,  and  even  at  the  few 
stations  at  which  the  train  stops  to  let  passengers  in  and  out,  the 
usual  noise  is  wanting.  No  porters  with  stentorian  lungs  announce 
the  name  of  the  station,  for  there  is  no  need  for  it.  Mr.  Pullman’s 
attentive  servants,  hovering  quietly  about  all  through  the  night  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  cars,  taking  tickets  as  well  as  attending 
to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  do  all  that  is  required  in  the  way 
of  making  proclamation  to  those  whom  it  may  concern  of  coming 
stations  and  so  forth,  thereby  giving  no  little  assistance  to  the 
double  bogies  and  complication  of  springs  in  producing  that  reign 
of  peace  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Palace  Train. 
Thus  onward,  during  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night,  sails  the  Ship  of 
the  Railway,  gliding  into  the  terminus  at  Liverpool  at  the  stroke 
of  six,  with  most  of  its  passengers  perfectly  unaware  that  they  are 
at  their  destination.  They  are  at  liberty  to  sleep  on  for  hours,  the 
train  being  shunted  into  a  siding,  and  they  will  not  be  awakened  unless 
the  attendants  have  received  special  orders  to  this  effect.  But  early 
risers,  bent  on  business  and  on  returning  to  London  by  the  next 
Pullman  Train,  have  four  and  a-half  hours  before  them  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  their  affairs.  They  have  ample  time  to  visit  the  flagged 
court  of  the  Exchange,  where  merchants  congregate  from  early 
morn  to  night,  with  samples  of  cotton  in  their  hands,  with  bits  of 
cotton  sticking  on  their  hats  and  coats,  and  with  sprinklings  of 
cotton  under  the  soles  of  their  boots.  Ample  time  also 
there  is  for  visiting  any  part  of  the  immense  docks  that 
line  both  shores  of  the  Mersey,  for  inspecting  and  engaging  berths 
and  state  cabins  in  any  of  the  score  of  magnificent  steamers  which 
sail  from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe,  and  even  for 
accompanying  friends  on  board  the  ships,  ready,  in  the  middle  of  the 
broad  flood  of  the  Mersey,  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic  to 
distant  climes.  Back  from  the  River  Mersey,  back  from  the 
cotton-capped  Exchange,  the  busy  traveller,  with  yet  time  to  spare, 
can  make  his  way  again  to  the  Liverpool  Central  Station,  where  the 
Pullman  Palace  Train  lies  ready,  trim  and  gay  to  look  at  under  the 
morning  sun  in  all  its  blaze  of  gilding  and  painting,  to  start,  at 
half-past  ten,  on  the  return  journey  to  St.  Pancras. 

If  the  night  journey  in  the  sleeping  car  exhibits  the  extreme  of 
comfort,  the  day  journey  in  the  drawing-room  car  represents  the 
extreme  of  pleasure  to  be  obtained  in  railway  travelling.  The 
drawing-room  car  is  a  large  saloon,  fifty-eight  feet  long,  and  nine 
feet  broad,  divided  into  several  compartments,  a  main  or  general 
saloon,  upwards  of  thirty  feet  long,  two  private  rooms  with  couches 
and  arm-chairs,  each  about  six  feet  long,  and  various  smaller 
chambers  forming  lavatories.  The  main  saloon,  an  altogether 
magnificent  apartment,  superbly  painted,  decorated,  and  mirrored, 
with  plate-glass  windows  from  the  ceiling  to  the  bottom,  has  sixteen 
arm-chairs,  eight  on  each  side,  with  a  passage  between  them.  The 
chairs,  covered  in  scarlet  velvet,  with  handsome  anti-macassars 
against  the  backs,  swing  on  pivots  all  round,  and  the  sitter,  therefore, 
may  turn  his  tace  whichever  way  he  chooses,  towards  the  window 
on  either  side,  backward  or  forward,  the  seat  fastening,  by  the 
touch  of  a  spring,  whenever  desired.  By  the  touch  of  another 
spring  the  chairs  tall  back  to  any  angle  down  to  forty-five  degrees, 
allowing,  with  feet  on  stool,  any  amount  of  comfortable  position,  or 
change  of  position.  Thus  reclining  in  the  most  luxurious  ease,  with 
the  daylight  moderated  or  increased  at  will  by  self-acting  curtains— 
one  of  the  thousand  cunning  devices  to  be  found  in  the  Pullman 
Cars,  which  really  show  the  strain  of  ingenious  thought  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  being,  so  to  speak,  brimful  of  brains— the  traveller 
may  survey  the  landscape  under  a  sense  of  enjoyment  from  which 
nothing  detracts.  And  a  glorious  landscape  it  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
this  one  through  which  the  train  glides  from  Liverpool  to  London. 
Immediately  after  leaving  the  Mersey,  at  smoke-crowned  Stockport, 
the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  line  begin  to  rise,  and  getting  more 
and  more  bold  in  their  outlines,  now  abrupt  and  almost  perpendi¬ 
cular,  now  swelling  up  into  sharp  peaks,  and  then  again  falling 
down  in  graceful  slopes  towards  long  vales,  verdure-covered,  run 
through  by  winding  streams,  there  lies  for  nearly  three-score  miles 
outstretched  before  the  eye  a  succession  of  pictures  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  beauty,  ever  varying  in  character,  and  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  England.  The  climax  of 
picturesqueness  is  reached  between  Monsal  Dale  and  Matlock,  from 
which  the  hills  fall  off  into  the  plain,  now  green  and  smiling,  the 
peak  and  its  forestB  giving  way  to  arable  lands,  fields,  and  farms. 


To  compensate  for  the  decline  in  the  picturesque  outwardly,  the 
manager  of  the  Midland  Hotel  at  Derby,  with  admirable  wisdom, 
sends  round  his  waiters  at  the  station  with  luncheon  baskets  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  for  inner  attraction  in  the  Pullman  Palace  Traia 
Each  basket  contains,  neatly  packed,  with  all  necessary  appendages, 
knives,  forks,  glasses,  and  napkins,  the  halt  of  a  roast  fowl,  some 
ham,  salad,  butter,  bread,  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  Burgundy,  the 
whole  excellent  in  quality,  and  given  at  a  price  less  than  one-half 
what  would  have  to  be  paid  for  such  a  luncheon  at  any 
hotel.  It  seems  doubly  flavoured  the  very  good  little  luncheon, 
as  consumed  in  the  parlour-car  of  the  Pullman  Train,  which 
has  tables  fitted  between  the  seats,  of  which  all  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  drawing-room  car  may  make  use,  unless  indeed  they 
prefer  having  tables  placed  in  front  o:'  their  arm-chairs.  It  is 
noticeable  that  when  the  watchful  attendants  have  carried  off 
the  last  luncheon  baskets,  emptied  of  their  contents,  most  ot  the 
people  fall  into  a  happy  mood,  and  conversation  becomes  general- 
such  conversation  as  is  rare  in  English  railway  carriages,  the  inmates 
of  which  generally,  unless  properly  “  introduced  ’’  and  all  condi¬ 
tions  fulfilled,  look  upon  each  other  as  natural  enemies.  There  is  a 
Persian  proverb  to  the  effect  that  only  a  happy  man  is  a  good  friend 
and  neighbour,  and  the  Pullman  Train  bears  evidence  towards  the 
truth  of  the  saying.  Probably  there  are  few  of  the  passengers  who 
have  come  down  from  Liverpool  who  are  weary  ot  their  journey1 
when  the  train  glides,  a  few  minutes  after  four,  once  more  under 
the  huge  crystal  roof  of  St.  Pancras  Station.  None  seem  in  the 
usual  hurry  to  rush  from  their  8eats,  but  take  their  departure  very 
slowly,  throwing  a  lingering  look  of  admiration  behind  them  upon 
the  beautiful  structure  designed  by  Mr.  Pullman  to  revolutionise 
railway  travelling. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  ultimately  the  Pullman  Palace 
Train  must  supersede  in  this  country,  as  it  has  already  done  in 
America,  all  ordinary  trains  for  long  journeys— if  not  as  regards  the 
general  public,  at  least  for  the  use  of  travellers  going  a  distance 
who  are  willing  to  purchase  by  a  few  extra  shillings  the  enjoymen* 
of  absolute  comfort,  and  to  guard  against  the  wear  and  tear  of 
health  and  temper  incidental  to  the  confinement,  for  any  consider¬ 
able  time,  within  a  narrow  space.  All  travellers  in  question  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  James  Allport,  the  sagacious  and  far-  J 

seeing  general  manager  ot  the  Midland  system,  tor  the  introduction  ■ 

of  Pullman  Cars  into  England.  Mr.  Pullman,  running  more  than, 
eight  hundred  cars  over  thirty  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  the 
United  States,  would  have  scarcely  deemed  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
bring  his  Railway  Ships  over  to  this  country,  had  he  not  been 
induced  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Allport.  The  general  manager 
ot  the  Midland,  paying  a  visit  to  America  a  few  years  ago, 
had  opportunity  to  see  the  great  advantages  of  the  Pullman 
Trains,  in  which  he  travelled  over  six  thousand  miles  ot  ground,  anil 
so  impressed  was  he  with  their  merit  that  he  used  all  his  efforts  to 
induce  the  “  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  ”  to  place  some  of  their 
stock  upon  the  line  under  his  supervision.  The  experiment  of 
placing  Pullman  Cars  on  the  Midland  Railway  began  ten  months  ago, 
in  the  running  of  trains  between  London  and  Bradford,  and  the 
success  obtained  thus  far  has  now  led,  since  the  1st  of  the  present 
month,  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  series  of  trains  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Liverpool.  At  this  moment,  the  Midland  Company 
possess  altogether,  for  the  service  of  the  Pullman  Trains,  sixty-eight 
double-bogie  carriages,  either  running  or  nearly  completed,  and  of 
this  number  thirty-six  are  of  the  description  more  particularly 
known  as  Pullman  Cars,  the  rest  constituting  ordinary  first  and 
third-class  Midland  carriages,  constructed  on  the  American  plan,, 
with  doors  back  and  front,  instead  ot  sideways,  and  a  central, 
passage  between  the  seats.  Platforms  connect  the  whole  ot  the 
carriages  in  every  train  with  each  other,  thus  enabling  the  passengers 
to  proceed  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  on  paying  the  supplementary 
fare  to  the  attendant  at  the  door,  to  enter  either  a  drawing-room  or 
sleeping  car  at  any  part  of  the  journey.  Of  Pullman  Drawing¬ 
room  Cars  there  are  at  present  twenty-five,  and  of  Sleeping  Cars 
eleven,  and  the  building  of  more  is  going  on  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  the  demand  being  far  greater  than  the  supply.  All  the 
carriages  of  the  PullmanTrain,  thePullman  proper  ones,  owned  by  the- 
Pullman  Company,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  first  and  third  Midland,, 
the  property  of  the  Midland,  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  put  together  at  Derby,  the  skill  of  English  artisans,  and, 
more  than  this,  the  want  of  the  requisite  tools,  not  allowing 
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THE  introduction  of  the  Pullman  car  upon  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railroad,  England,  is  not  only  likely  to  be 
followed  by  its  general  adoption  in  that  country,  but  its 
presence  seems  to  have  acted  a%a  stimulus  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  car  builders.  Noticing  the  success  of  this  car,  the 
English  Mechanic  states  that  some  new  and  improved 
first-class  carriages  have  been  recently  put  on  the  line, 
which  are  said  to  be  more  comfortable  and  commodious 
than  the  old  ones.  They  are  seven  feet  high  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  and  the  arms  of  the  seats  are  so  constructed 
as  to  fold  back,  so  that  the  seat  can  be  used  as  a  couch. 


RAILWAY  LUXURIES. 


A  BLEEP  PER  PULLMAN. 

(BY  OUR  OWN  RErORTEIi.} 

In  addition  to  the  features  mentioned  in  mg 
previous  notice,  there  are  some  others  in  conneoe 
tion  with  the  improved  carriage  system  on  th.. 
Midland  Railway  that  are  worth  the  attention  o l 
tho  public.  Iu  the  matter  of  fares,  which  of 
course  is  an  important  consideration  with 
travellers,  it  will  bo  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  Pullman  service  is  not  an  expensive  luxury; 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  many  respects  a  neccs< 
sary,  costing  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  ad< 
vantages  provided.  Five  shillings  over  the  first* 
clas9  faro,  as  now  reduced,  is  not  an  excessive 
ch'  ">e  for  a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  in  w 
here  for  the  time  being  you  can  commahd 
as  many  comforts  as  could  ordinarily  bo  wished 
for  in  a  well  furnished  house:  With  the 
chai  for  the  use  of  tho  drawings 
rr^tu  and  parlour  cars,  the  fare  cornea: 
to  jus,1'  a  shilling  under  the  old  first-class  price* 
and  '‘bis,  seeing  the  greatly  increased  conve¬ 
niences,  must  be  regarded  as  a  concession  to  the 
flraR-class  passenger  that  perhaps  he  was  folly; 
entitled  to  when  comparing  his  value  received 
with  that  accorded  to  third-class.  Looking  at' 
the  arithmetic  of  the  matter,  it  is  evident  that  in' 
-proportion  to  the  conveniences  afforded,  the* 
♦  bird- class  traveller  was  carried  infinitely  cheaper  1 
than  the  passenger  who  paid  the  highest  fared 
The  old  first-clesB  fare  to  London  waB,  to  nsej 
round  numbers,  20s.  above  the  third-olass.  Thai 
only  difference  between  the  fittings  of  a  third* 
and  a  first  class  carriage  was  a  bit  of  upholstery,-! 
costing,  let  us  say,  £30  each  compartment/ 
For  this  trifling  ontlay  the  company  got? 
taking  the  oarriages  as  making  one  joarney,  a] 
day,  with  four  passengers  to  each  compartments 
£24  a  week,  or  £1,348  a  yoar,  over  and  abovoj 
what  they  reaped  from  an  equal  conveyance  oft 
third-class  passengers.  It  is  therefore  evident! 
that,  even  with  the  reduction  lately  made  in  theirl 
favour,  first-class  traveller*  ave  still  a  long  way* 


tho  hoy  who  drawls  oat,  “Want  a  basket,: 
sir?"  has  a  powerful  smack  of  “Omu-! 
kirk  gingerbread."  Perhaps  Mr.  Pollman  will 
see  to  this.  The  drawing-room  oar  might  hava 
u  moveable  table  here  and  there  ;  and  soma: 
better  arrangement  night  be  made  for  a  more, 
convenient  supply  of  viands.  With  regard  to 
the  lighting  of  tho  carriages  some  farther  im- 
pfovemeut  may  he  looked  for.  The  lamps  used! 

|  are  very  ornate,  but  do  not  give  a  light  sufficient 
I  to  read  by.  Borne  excellent  suggestions  have, 
been  mado  on  this  point,  and  no  donbt  Vu  duo 
time  an  efficient  plan  of  lighting  will  bo  adopted.' 
The  communication  fiord,  the  very  sight  of  which 
will  give  the  passenger  in  increased  sense  of 
safety,  is,  if  anything,  a  degree  too  conspicuous 
as  at  prfsout  placed.  It  is  mote  than  necessarily 
convenient  to  the  passenger  not  quite  possessed? 
of  his  Pullman  legs,  and  who  in  promenading?! 
the  gangway  might,  iu  endeavouring  to  restore  a’ 
momentary  loss  of  his  centre  of  gravity,  clntclr 
at  the  cord,  and  so  bring  the  train  as  well  or 
himself  to  a  standstill. 

These  are  but  minor  deficiencies,  and  they  in 
no  way  detract  from  the  great  advantages  of  the 
new  carriage  system.  To  ladies  especially  the; 
drawing-room  and  parlonr  carriages  will  b«1 
agreeable  The  risks  of  iusult  and  annoyance^ 
are  very  much  lessened,  thongh  of  course  no-1 
wholly  obviated,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  Trang-1 
atlantio  experience.  Artemns  Ward's  hnmorJ 
onsly  pathetic  story  of  the  *•  Octoroon  ”  wilR 
occur  to  the  reader  as  an  instance  where  the  free-' 
anil-easy  style  of  railway  carriage  may  be  more, 
convenient  than  pleasant ;  nor  can  one  forget  th* 
other  Yankee  anecdote  of  the  mail  passenger's* 
heel  that  took  an  absurd  fancy  for  a  lady’s  legs,- 
This,  however,  is  only  fiction,  and  the  reality  r*-' 
mains  that  the  Pullman  cars  are  peculiarly  adapted:] 
for  the  conveniences  of  ladies  and  children,  oa1 
whom  the  tedium  of  a  long  journey  most  severely! 
tells.  Add  to  what  I  have  already  enumerated^ 
the  not  unimportant  item  of  civil  and  obliging!*, 
attendants,  and  I  think  I  have  pretty  well  com -i 
pleted  my  list  of  the  leading  features  of  the] 
Puiiman  day  service  combined  with  tho  other/ 
improvements  in  first-class  travelling  on  tlMf 
Midland  between  Liverpool  and  London. 

A  sleep  per  Pullman  is  so  distinct  a  lnxury*£  1 
some  would  call  it  a  necessary— that  it  descrv*; 
separate  notice.  The  train  leaving  St.  Pancraa 
at  midnight  on  Friday  last  was  the  one  I  experi¬ 
mented  upon.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  wera 
esch  provided  with  a  parlonr  and  a  sleeping  cory 
I  found  the  whole  of  tho  beds  in  tbo  Liverpool 
saloon  takes,  exeeptiug  the  ono  reservsd  for 
myself.  A  party  of  half  ^  do*f>n  6antiemen  going 
on  a  sporting  tour  to  Russia  were  amongst 
the  passengers,  and  these,  along  with  others* 
availed  themselves  of  the  parlonr  car  for  th» 
first  hour  of  the  joarney.  In  their  case  tha 
advantages  of  the  now  stylo  of  carriages  in  a 
sociable  point  of  view  were  very  obvious.  In  tha 
old  first-olass  their  party  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  broken  np  into  two  or  more  section*? 


capacity  of  the  Pollman  hammock ;  in  fact,-H 
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RAILWAY  LDXCRIES. 

A  SLEEP  PER  PULLMAN. 

(BY  OUIt  OWN  KErORTER.) 

In  addition  to  the  font  urea  mentioned  in  mg 
previous  notice,  thero  are  sorao  others  in  conneoe 
tion  with  tho  improved  earrings  system  on  th# 
Midland  Railway  .‘hat  are  worth  the  attention  of 
tho  public.  In  the  matter  of  fares,  which  of 
course  is  an  important  consideration  with 
travellers,  it  will  bo  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  Pullman  service  is  not  an  exponsivo  luxury? 
On  tho  contrary,  it  is  in  many  respects  a  neces< 
sary,  costing  hut  a  trifle  compared  with  the  ad* 
vantages  provided.  Five  shillings  over  the  first* 
class  fare,  as  now  reducod,  is  not  an  excessive^ 
cb*  ">e  for  a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  in  sr 

here  for  the  time  being  you  can  command 
ns  many  comforts  as  could  ordinarily  bo  wished} 
for  in  a  well-furnished  house;  With  the 
chat  for  the  use  of  tho  drawing- 
rr'th*  and  parlour  cars,  the  faro  comes 
I  to  jusi1' »  shilling  under  the  old  first-class  price, 
and  ‘his,  seeing  the  greatly  inoroaScd  conve¬ 
niences.  mast  be  regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  ! 
fir3s,-class  passenger  that  perhaps  he  was  fully] 
entitled  to  when  comparing  his  value  received! 

|  with  that  accorded  to  third-class.  Looking  at  1 
the  arithmetic  of  tho  matter,  it  is  evident  that  in'" 
proportion  to  the  conveniences  afforded,  the 
third-class  traveller  was  carried  infinitely  cheaper] 
than  tho  passenger  who  paid  the  highest  fare.i 
The  old  first-class  fare  to  London  was,  to  use] 
round  numbers,  20s.  above  the  third-class.  The  ] 
only  difference  between  tho  fittings  of  a  third! 
and  a  first  class  carriage  was  a  bit  of  upholstery,’^ 
ousting,  let  us  say,  £30  each  compartment.^ 
For  this  trifling  outlay  the  compauy  got,3’ 
talcing  tho  carriages  as  making  one  journey,  at 
day,  with  four  passongers  to  each  compartment.’ 
£2*  a  week,  or  £1,348  a  yoar,  over  and  above] 
what  they  reaped  from  an  equal  conveyance  oft 
third-class  passengers.  It  is  therefore  evident' 
that,  even  with  the  redaction  lately  made  in  their, 
favour,  first-cla6s  travellers  ave  still  a  long  wa T 
from  being  on  a  fair  footing  with  the  more 
popular  class.  Upon  this  point  I  may  mention, 
an  idea  that  I  have  heard  broached  with  regard' 
to  the  undesirablcness  of  attaching  third-class  to 
the  Pullman  service  trains.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  third-class  new  construction  compartments 
are  much  superior  to  the  old  stylo,  but  there  ara 
no  transcendent  advantages,  and,  unless  for  tho 
sake  of  uniformity,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  special  reason  for  encumbering  what  is' 
ntended  as  a  peculiar  luxury  with  ordinary', 
passenger  traffic.  However,  it  is  for  tho  directors 
to  decide  whether  tho  service  will  best  pay  as  a 1 
composite  arrangement,  or  exclusively  as  a  first-  ’ 
class  train.  «| 

Whatever  is  dono  in  this  respect,  thero  are  * 
few  more  reforme  to  be  effected  before  the  acme, 
of  railway  travelling  is  attained.  Tho  question} 
of  refreshments  has  yet  to  be  solved  by  English! 
directors  who  have  not  experienced  tho  conse- 
1  "-3  of  indulging  in  tho  dyspepsia-producing 


station  rcfrosum-iii-iuOin.  Arc  they  not  em- 
slraod  for  the  wondering  digestion  ol  posterity- 
i  tho  pages  of  Mugby  J unction  t  Some  attempt;; 
is  true,  has  been  made  to  suporaedo  the  brick-1 
pie  that  would  not  bo  masticated,  and  the* 
ig  hot  liquid  called  coffee  that  could  not  bo 
lowed,  in  the  moment  or  two  that  tho  train, 
flowed  to  stay.  But  with  a  full  upprecia- 
.f  the  elegance  ;  latab.sneas  of  th<vs») 

tots"  which  Messrs.  Spiers  and  loud  are 
I  in  the  habit  of  voudiug  to  travellers  on  tho  wing, 
they  fit  in  rather  incongruously  with  the  luxuries, 
ui  tho  FullmaO  system.  A  basket  tray  of  nice  oat- 
ables  aud  eometbiug  pleasant  to  drink  along  with, 
it  is  very  good,  provided  there  are  facilities  for 
emptying  it  with  comfort.  At  present  such  faci-; 
lilies  do  not  exist,  aud  so  the  hungry  passenger 
Alia  to  devour  his  morBel  as  boot  he  can.  Usually* 
he  retires  into  the  drawing-room,  deposits  his 
prey  in  a  corner,  and  with  his  back  to  his  fellow; 
passengers,  if  there  are  any  about,  falle  to.  An 
excellent  makeshift  if  your  fare  is  good  aud  yoor 
nppetito  ditto,  but  it  is  too  strongly  suggest!** 
of  a  dog  with  a  bone.  And  tho  cry  ol 


rP'HE  introduction  of  the  Pullman  car  upon  the  Mid- 
1  land  Railroad,  England,  is  not  only  likely  to  be 
followed  by  its  general  adoption  in  that  country,  but  its 
presence  seems  to  have  acted  a%a  stimulus  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  car  builders.  Noticing  the  success  of  this  car,  the 
English  Mechanic  states  that  some  new  and  improved 
first-class  carriages  have  been  recently  put  on  the  line, 
which  are  said  to  be  more  comfortable  and  commodious 
than  the  old  ones.  They  are  seven  feet  high  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  and  the  arms  of  the  seats  are  so  constructed 
as  to  fold  back,  so  that  the  seat  can  be  used  as  a  couch. 


tho  hoy  who  drawls  oat,  “  Want  a  baskets 
air  ?”  has  a  powerful  smack  of  “  Orrns- 
kirk  gingerbread.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Pullman  will 
see  to  this.  The  drawing-room  car  might  have 
u  moveable  table  here  and  there  ;  and  soma, 
better  arrangement  might  be  made  for  a  mora. 
convenient  supply  of  viands.  With  regard  to 
the  lighting  of  tho  carriages  some  farther  im- 
pfovemeut  may  be  looked  far.  The  lamps  useffi 
are  very  oruate,  but  do  not  give  a  light  sufficient 
to  read  by.  Some  excellent  suggestions  haw*, 
been  made  on  this  point,  and  no  doubt  da* 
time  an  efficient  plan  of  lighting  will  bo  adopted. 
The  communication  cord,  the  very  sight  of  which 
will  give  tho  passenger  „u  increased  sense  of 
safety,  is,  if  anything,  a  degree  too  conspicuous 
us  at  present  placed.  It  is  more  than  neci-suarily, 
convenient  to  the  passenger  not  quite  possessed? 
of  his  Pullman  legs,  aud  who  in  promenading; 
tho  gangway  might,  iu  endeavouring  to  restore  a' 
momentary  loss  of  his  centre  of  gravity,  clutch 
at  tho  cord,  and  so  bring  the  train  as  well  as 
himself  to  a  standstill. 

These  are  hut  minor  deficiencies,  and  they  in 
no  way  detract  from  the  great  advantages  of  the 
now  carriage  system.  To  ladies  especially  the 
drawing-room  and  parlour  curriages  will  b*i 
agreeable  The  risks  of  insult  and  annoyance^ 
are  very  much  lessoned,  though  of  course  no-j 
w  holly  obviated,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  Trans¬ 
atlantic  experiouce.  Artemus  Ward's  humori 
ously  pathetic  story  of  the  ‘‘Octoroon’’  will! 
occur  to  the  reader  as  au  instance  where  the  free-' 
and-easy  style  of  railway  carriage  may  be  more' 
convenient  than  pleasant ;  nor  can  ouo  forget  the 
other  Yankee  anecdote  of  the  mail  passenger’* 
heel  that  took  an  absurd  fancy  for  a  lady's  legs.’ 
This,  however,  is  only  fiction,  and  the  reality  re-' 
mains  that  tho  Pullman  cars  are  peculiarly  adapted- 
1  for  the  conveniences  of  ladies  and  children,  on] 
whom  the  tedium  of  a  long  journey  most  severely! 
tells.  Add  to  what  I  have  already  enumerated^ 
the  not  unimportant  item  of  civil  and  obliging!*, 
attendants,  and  I  think  I  havo  pretty  well  oom-i 
pleted  my  list  of  the  leading  features  of  the! 
Punmun  day  service  combined  with  tho  other, 
improvements  in  first-class  travelling  on  th* 
Midland  between  Liverpool  and  London. 

A  sleep  per  Pullman  is  so  distinct  a 'i-iury-il 
some  would  call  it  a  necessary— that  it  dcserva ; 
neparate  notice.  The  train  leaving  St.  Pancras 
at  midnight  on  Friday  last  was  the  ono  I  experi¬ 
mented  upon.  Liverpool  aud  Manchester  wciw 
each  provided  with  a  parlour  and  a  sleeping  ear; 

I  found  tho  whole  of  tho  bods  in  tbo  Liverpool 
saloon  taken,  excepting  the  ono  reenrvad  tog 
mys.'f.  party  of  half  dq*sn  gentlemen  going 
on  a  sporting  tour  to  Russia  were  amongst 
the  passengers,  and  these,  along  with  others* 
availed  themselves  of  the  parlour  car  for  tho 
first  hour  of  the  journey.  In  their  case  the 
advantages  of  the  now  stylo  of  carriages  in  a 
sociablo  point  of  view  were  very  obvious.  In  tho 
old  first-class  their  party  would  in  all  probability 
havo  been  broken  up  into  two  or  more  section*} 
aud  all  possibility  of  enjoyment  thus  extin¬ 
guished.  Had  they  formod  the  majority  of  tha 
occupants  of  a  carriage,  the  minority  man  or  men 
would  havo  seemed  like  a  ghost  at  a  banquet  g 
and  they  to  the  minority  would  have  been  lika 
the  rest  of  mankind  to  Timon  of  Athene.  As  id 
was,  their  “  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  ”  wa  a 
nndashod  by  the  appearance  of  a  spectro  passen¬ 
ger  ;  or  if  there  were  any  snch  about  they  found 
congenial  lodgment  in  another  part  of  tha 
saloon.  More  than  one  of  their  number  asked 
anxiously  if  thero  waB  not  a  ‘‘bar"  on  tha 
train,  no  doubt  the  inveterate  English  habit  ot 
a  "nightcap”  prompting  tho  query.  However* 
a  "nightcap  ”  was  not  available,  so  a  smoke  bad 
to  do  instoad ;  and  appropriately  at  Bedford  alF 
retired  to  tha  drawing  room,  car  which  bad 
been  transformed  into  a  Bleeping  saloon.  My 
‘•upper  six  ”  would,  of  course,  not  have  ao-}’ 
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oommodated  a  man  with  tho  dimensions,  fo^.? 
instance,  of  The  O’Gorman,  M.P.  f  indeed} 

I  question  whether  the  united  strength  of  tha 
Pullman  attendants  would  have  sufficed  to  rata* 
the  cubio  contests  of  the  hononrablo  gentleman 
into  the  elevated  position  the!  I  occupied.  Baton 
this  occasion  there  was  no  passenger  beyond  tha 
capacity  of  the  Pullman  hammock ;  in  faet,'n 
lower  bed  woald  contain  two  sleepers  at  a  pinch! 
Onoe  pillowed,  wrapped  in  the  snowy  sheet  aafi| 
blanket  rug,  and  enrtained  fa,  I  was  not  long  bo* 
fore  the  pleasant  motion  of  the  train  rocked  m* 
0S  to  sleep.  Tha  sleeping  ear  has  a  doable  floon 
tbs  intervening  space  being  RIM  with  shaving^ 
and  by  Unm  means  the  grinding  and  grittiM 
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on  board  before  embarking  on  his  long  and  tedious 
voyage,  compared  with  the  frequent  shifting  of  his 
impedimenta,  the  bustle  and  hubbub  of  a  Liverpool 
hotel,  the  wild  hurrying  of  “  boots,”  the  shouting 
for  hacktfey  cabs,  and  the  other  ills  that  traveling 
flesh  has  |  hitherto  been  heir  to?  If  these  are  ad¬ 
vantages  ito  the  single  man  traveling  on  business, 
what  rnusfr  be  the  inestimable  blessings  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  traveling  with  his  family  on  pleasure  ?  Who 
will  not  say,  Blessed  be  the  name  of  Pullman  ?  The 
Midland  jRailway  have  thus  given  us  seven  additional 
means  of  |  reaching  Liverpool,  with  comfort  and  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  six  return  trains  from  Liverpool,  rang¬ 
ing  at  convenient  times  over  twelve  hours  of  the 
day,  commencing  at  nine  in  the  morning,  until 
twenty  minutes  to  ten  at  night,  only  one  of  these 
that  whiqh  leaves  at  10:30  A.  M.,  being  devoted  to 
the  Pullman  system.  The  Bradford  people  are  still 
to  enjoy  '  the  advantages  of  the  Pullman  system, 
which  will  also  be  extended  to  the  important  town 
of  Manchester  shortly.  We  trust  that  the  improved 
Midlandjfirst  and  third  class  new  carriages  will  meet 
with  the  approval  from  the  public  they  deserve.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  satisfaction  which  will  he  felt 
by  thosej  using  the  Pullman  Cars  to  Liverpool. 

f|rOM  THE  “RAILWAY  NEWS.” 

I  London,  April  10,  1875. 

A  TRIP  IN  THE  PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS. 

The  chmel  is  often  styled  “the  Ship  of  the  Desert,” 
but  with!  much  greater  truth  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Train  niay  be  called  “the  Ship  of  the  Railway.” 
The  train,  indeed,  has  very  much  even  of  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  a  large  and  handsome  passenger 
steamerl  when  first  seen  in  the  dim  nocturnal  light, 
under  the  gigantic  crystal  canopy  of  St.  Pancras 
Station.  I  It  is  a  little  before  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  but)  for  the  life  created  by  the  passengers  “em- 
barkingi"  in  the  Pullman  Palace  Train,  the  huge 
station  |would  be  sunk  into  utter  repose.  All  else 
seems  wfrapt  in  slumber  and  darkness;  the  Pullman 
Car  alotne,  a  mass  of  light  within,  shines  forth  con¬ 
spicuously  like  the  sun  from  over  a  sea  of  fog.  As 


the  two  hands  of  the  great  clock  over  thn  station  en 

I  trance  creep  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  figurt 
twelve,  or  the  top  of  the  dial,  the  human  strean 
moving  towards  the  cars  is  getting  more  dense;  til 
at  last  it  becomes  a  gradual  rush.  Ladies  in  scaittt 
cloaks,  fresh  from  the  last  strain  of  Signor  Salvii 
at  Drury -lane,  country  squires,  white  cravated, 
aristocratic  mien;  middle-aged  men  of  busines 
with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  stamped  on  the 
careworn  faces;  and  sunburnt  travelers  who  look  t 
if  they  had  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  a  hundre 
times,  swinging,  pendulum-like,  from  the  Merse 
into  the  Hudson,  and  from  the  Hudson  back  into  th 
Mersey,  all  make  their  way  rapidly  into  the  grea 
railway  ship  originated  by  the  genius  of  Pullman 
While  some  of  the  passengers  sit  down  in  the  splen 
did  drawing  room  car,  others  make  choice  of  the  no 
less  handsome  sleeping  car,  and  scarcely  has  the 
last  embarked  when  all  doors  close.  The  clock 
strikes  twelve,  and  before  the  hand  has  left  the  fig¬ 
ure,  the  Pullman  Palace  Train,  the  Ship  of  the  Rail¬ 
way,  glides  majestically  and  noislessly  out  of  St.  I 
Pancras,  its  course  directed  due  north,  towards  the  I 
great  emporium  on  the  Mersey.  •  1 

The  traveler  in  the  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  finds  it  I 
difficult  to  realize  for  some  time  that  he  is  in  a  rail-  I 
way  train,  instead  of  a  steamer.  Everything  around  I 
him  is  ship-like,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  1 
fittings  are  far  more  elegant  and  costly  than  on  the 
best  steam-driven  passenger  vessels  that  ply  in  British 
waters.  All  that  the  art  of  the  upholsterer  can  do 
in  gilding,  carving,  and  painting,  in  the  display  of 
the  softest  couches  and  the  largest  mirrors,  has  been  I 
.  accomplished,  and  the  result  is  a  feeling  of  luxuri¬ 
ous  comfort  unsurpassed  in  any  other  mode  of  trav- 
eling  as  yet  created  in  the  progress  of  science.  The 
sleeping  car  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  number  of 
sitting  rooms  in  the  day  time,  and  a  bed-room  by 
night.  There  is  one  large  compartment,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  the  latter  serving  as  private  sitting  and 
bed  rooms  for  persons  preferring  seclusion  to  society. 
The  large  compartment,  a  beautiful  saloon  about 
twenty-six  feet  long,  exceedingly  well  lighted, 
equally  well  ventilated,  has  during  the  day 
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pairs  of  seats,  with  a  table  between  the  seats  of  each 
pair.  By  a  series  of  very  ingenious  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances,  all  that  is  necessary  to  transform  the  saloon 
into  a  sleeping  compartment  is  to  remove  the  tables, 
and  convert  each  pair  of  opposite  seats  into  a  bed, 
while  a  second  bed  is  formed  above  by  letting  down 
a  shelf,  which,  looking  like  a  part  of  the  ornamental 
ceiling,  hangs  obliquely  against  the  roof  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  The  mattress  and  bed  linen,  all  exquisitely 
neat  and  proper,  is,  during  the  day  time,  stowed 
away  on  the  upper  shelf,  while  a  box  below  the 
seats  holds  the  pillows.  All  the  seats  and  couches 
are  covered  with  Utrecht  velvet,  while  the  whole  of 
the  woodwork  is  of  American  walnut,  which  looks 
very  chaste  in  the  background  of  much  tasteful  gild¬ 
ing  and  painting.  Numerous  other  comforts,  great 
and  little,  including  a  system  of  warming  by  hot 
water  pipes,  perfect  ventilation  and  lighting,  and 
lavatories  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  raise  trav¬ 
eling  in  the  Pullman  Palace  Train  from  a  fatigue 
into  a  positive  pleasure.  Royalty  travels  no  better— 
often  not  half  as  good. 

But  aside  from  all  the  luxurious  upholstery,  and 
the  many  contrivances  which  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  temporary  inhabitants  of  the  traveling  palace, 
there  are  two  other  things  which  make  I  he  Pullman 
Train  the  perfection  of  all  railway  trains.  The  first 
is  the  admirable  service  of  the  carriages.  There 
are  no  porters  taking  delight  in  opening  and  slam¬ 
ming  doors,  either  playfully  or  dutifully,  asking  for 
tickets  ;  but  in  their  stead  act  well-trained  servants 
in  livery,  polite  and  courteous,  obeying  the  behests 
of  Mr.  Pullman’s  guests  and  patrons  as  if  waiting 
upon  Mr.  Pullman  himself.  This  is  a  change  which 
must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  But  a  Pullman  im¬ 
provement  greater  even  than  this  is  the  wonderful 
quietness  of  movement  and  freedom  from  noise  of 
each  carriage  in  the  Palace  Train,  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  the  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars.  It  arises 
from  the  cars  being  hung  upon  what  is  known  to  en¬ 
gineers  as  the  double-bogie  system,  which  consists, 
in  short,  of  the  body  of  the  car  standing  on  two 
four-wheeled  trucks,  or  bogies,  held  in  equilibrium 
by  a  number  of  powerful  springs,  eloborately  devised 


1  so  as  so  prevent  all  noise  and  oscillation.  The  buf¬ 
fers  and  couplings  of  the  Pullman  Cars  likewise 
are  made  on  a  new  system,  embodying  mechanical 
arrangements  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  an  amount  of  comfort  in  trav¬ 
eling  absolutely  amazing  to  the  passenger  who  for 
the  first  time  uses  the  Palace  train;  and  which  can 
be  but  faintly  described  in  words.  A  bed  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  Sleeping  Car  means  not,  as  in  other  cases,  an 
ordinary  couch  placed  into  an  ordinary  bumping 
and  shaking  railway  carriage,  in  which  the  weary 
traveler  may  stretch  his  limbs,  imploring  rest  of 
body  and  mind,  but  seldom  getting  it ;  but  it  means 
an  actual  place  for  sleep  as  sound  as  any  to  be  got  in 
a  fixed  four-poster.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  on  good 
authority  that  there  are  persons  who,  like  the  great 
German  Chancellor,  suffering  from  insomnia,  find 
immediate  relief  during  a  night’s  trip  in  a  Pullman 
Sleeping  Car.  To  anyone  who  has  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  the  assertion  will  not  appear  in  the  least 
doubtful.  Stretched  out  on  an  easy  spring  mattress, 
with  curtain  drawn  on  either  side,  and  a  lamp  from 
above  shedding  its  soft  light  all  around,  but  more 
upon  the  richly-painted  ceiling  than  upon  the  bed, 
the  traveler,  however  inclined  to  sleeplessness,  can 
scarcely  help  sinking  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  the 
moment  the  Palace  Train  is  gliding  out  from  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Pancras.  The  slight  movement  of 
the  train,  whatever  of  it  is  felt  in  the  sleeping  car, 
resembles  somewhat  that  of  a  vessel  going  down  a 
river,  or  over  a  waveless  sea,  but  it  is  more  agreea¬ 
ble  on  the  whole,  lulling  to  sleep,  as  the  rocking  of 
the  cradle  lulls  the  baby.  The  movement  scarcely 
increases  as  gradually  the  train  reaches  its  highest 
speed,  shooting  past  innumerable  stations,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  remains  unknown  to  the  traveler  in 
the  cosy  seclusion  of  his  sleeping  car.  Everything 
around  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  absolute  rest  and 
quietness,  and  even  at  the  few  stations  at  which  the 
train  stops  to  let  passengers  in  and  out  the  usual 
noise  is  wanting.  No  porters  with  stentorian  lungs 
announce  the  name  of  the  station,  for  there  is  no 
need  for  it.  Mr.  Pullman’s  attentive  servants,  hov¬ 
ering  quietly  about  all  through  the  night  from  one 


end  to  the  other  of  the  cars,  taking  tickets  as  well  as 
attending  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  do  all 
that  is  required  in  the  way  of  making  proclamation 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern  of  coming  stations  and 
so  forth,  thereby  giving  no  little  assislance  to  the 
double  bogies  and  complication  of  springs  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  reign  of  peace  which  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  Palace  Train.  Thus  onward,  dur¬ 
ing  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night,  sails  the  Ship  of 
the  Railway,  gliding  into  the  terminus  at  Liverpool 
at  the  stroke  of  six,  with  most  of  its  passengers  per¬ 
fectly  unaware  that  they  are  at  their  destination. 
They  are  at  liberty  to  sleep  on  for  hours,  the  train 
being  shunted  into  a  siding,  and  will  not  be  awoke 
unless  the  attendants  have  received  special  orders  to 
this  effect.  But  early  risers,  bent  on  business  and 
returning  to  London  by  the  next  Pullman  Train, 
have  four  and  a  half  hours  before  them  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  (heir  affairs.  They  have  ample  time  to 
visit  the  flagged  court  of  the  Exchange,  where 
merchants  congregate  from  early  morn  to  night, 
with  samples  of  cotton  in  their  hands,  with  bits  of 
cotton  sticking  on  their  hats  and  coats,  and  with 
sprinklings  of  cotton  under  the  soles  of  their  boots. 
Ample  time  also  there  is  for  visiting  any  part  of  the 
immense  docks  that  line  both  shores  of  the  Mersey, 
for  inspecting  and  engaging  berths  and  state  cabins 
in  any  of  the  score  of  magnificent  steamers  which 
sail  from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe,  and 
even  for  accompanying  friends  on  board  the  ships 
ready,  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  flood  of  Zhe  Mer¬ 
sey,  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic  to  distant 
climes.  Back  from  the  River  Mersey,  back  from 
the  cotton-capped  Exchange,  the  busy  traveler,  with 
yet  time  to  spare,  can  make  his  way  again  to  the 
Liverpool  Central  Station,  where  the  Pullman  Pal¬ 
ace  Train  lies  ready,  trim  and  gay  to  look  at,  under 
the  morning  sun,  to  start,  at  half-past  ten,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  journey  to  St.  Pancras. 

If  the  night  journey  in  the  sleeping  car  exhibits 
the  extreme  of  comfort,  the  day  journey  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  car  represents  the  extreme  of  pleasure  to 
be  obtained  in  railway  traveling.  The  drawing¬ 
room  car  is  a  vast  saloon,  fifty-eight  feet  long,  and 


nine  feet  broad,  divided  into  three  compartments,  a 
main  or  general  saloon,. upwards  of  thirty  feet  long, 
two  private  rooms  with  couches  and  arm-chairs, 
each  about  six  feet  long,  and  various  smaller  cham 
bers  forming  lavatories.  The  main  saloon,  an  alto¬ 
gether  magnificeut  apartment,  superbly  painted,  dec¬ 
orated,  and  mirrored,  with  plate-glass  windows  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  bottom,  has  sixteen  arm-chairs, 
eight  on  each  side,  with  a  passage  between  them. 
The  chairs,  covered  in  scarlet  velvet,  with  hand¬ 
some  anti  macassars  against  the  backs,  swing  on 
pivots  all  round,  and  the  sitter,  therefore,  may  turn 
his  face  whichever  way  he  chooses,  towards  the 
window  on  either  side,  backward  or  forward,  the 
seat  fastening,  by  the  touch  of  a  spring,  whenever 
desired.  By  the  touch  of  another  spring  the  chairs 
fall  backdown  loan  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  al 
lowing,  with  feet  on  stool,  any  amount  of  comfort¬ 
able  position  or  change  of  position.  Thus  reclining 
in  the  most  luxurious  ease,  with  the  daylight  mod¬ 
erated  or  increased  at  will  by  self-acting  curtains — 
one  of  the  thousand  cunning  devices  to  be  found  in 
the  Pullman  Cars,  which  really  show  the  strain  of 
ingenious  thought  in  every  nook  and  comer,  being, 
so  to  speak,  brimful  of  brains — the  traveler  may  sur¬ 
vey  the  landscape  under  a  sense  of  enjoyment  from 
which  nothing  detracts.  And  a  glorious  landscape 
it  is,  for  the  greater  part,  this  one  through  which 
the  train  glides  from  Liverpool  to  London.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  leaving  the  Mersey,  at  smoke-crowned 
Stockport,  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  line  begin 
to  rise,  and  getting  more  and  more  bold  in  their 
outlines,  now  abrupt  and  almost  perpendicular,  now 
swelling  up  into  sharp  peaks,  and  then  again  falling 
down  in  graceful  slopes  towards  long  vales,  verdure- 
covered,  run  through  by  winding  streams,  there  lies 
for  nearly  three-score  miles  there  outstretched  before 
the  eye  a  succession  of  pictures  of  uninterrupted 
beauty,  ever  varying  in  character,  and  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Eng 
land.  The  climax  of  picluresqueness  is  reached  be¬ 
tween  Monsal  Dale  and  Matlock,  from  which  the 
hills  fall  oft'  into  the  plain,  now  green  and  smiling, 
the  peak  and  its  forests  giving  way  to  arable 
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lands,  fields,  and  farms.  To  compensate  for  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  picturesque  outwardly,  the  manager  of 
the  Midland  Hotel  at  Derby,  with  admirable  sagaci¬ 
ty,  sends  round  his  waiters  at  the  station  with  lunch¬ 
eon  baskets  beautifully  designed  for  inner  attraction 
in  the  Pullman  Palace  Train.  Each  basket  con¬ 
tains,  neatly  packed,  with  all  necessary  appendages, 
knives,  forks,  glasses,  and  napkins,  the  half  of  a 
roast  fowl,  with  ham,  salad,  butter,  bread,  cheese, 
and  a  pint  of  Burgundy,  the  whole  excellent  in 
quality,  and  given  at  a  price  less  than  one-half  what 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  such  a  luncheon  at  any 
hotel.  It  seems  doubly  flavored,  the  very  good  little 
luncheon,  as  consumed  in  the  parlor-car  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Train,  which  has  tables  fitted  between  the 
seats,  of  which  all  the  inmates  of  the  drawing  room  car 
may  make  use,  unless  indeed  they  prefer  having  ta¬ 
bles  placed  in  front  of  their  arm  chairs.  It  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  when  the  watchful  attendants  have 
carried  off  the  last  luncheon  baskets,  emptied  of 
their  contents,  most  of  the  people  fall  into  a  happy 
mood,  and  conversation  becomes  general — such  con¬ 
versation  as  is  rare  in  English  railway  carriages,  the 
inmates  of  which  generally,  unless  properly  “intro¬ 
duced,”  and  all  conditions  fulfilled,  look  upon  each 
other  as  natural  enemies.  There  is  a  Persian  pro¬ 
verb  to  the  effect  that  only  a  happy  man  is  a  good 
friend  and  neighbor,  and  the  Pullman  Train  bears 
evidence  towards  the  truth  of  the  saying.  Probably 
there  are  few  of  the  passengers  who  have  come 
down  from  Liverpool  who  are  weary  of  their  jour 
ney  when  the  train  glides,  a  few  minutes  after  four, 
once  more  under  the  huge  crystal  roof  of  St.  Pancras 
Station.  None  seem  ini  the  usual  hurry  to  rush  from 
their  seats,  but  take  their  departure  very  slowly, 
throwing  a  lingering  look  of  admiration  behind 
them  upon  the  beautiful  structure  designed  by  Mr. 
Pullman  to  revolutionize  railway  traveling. 

There  cannot  be  mucm  doubt  that  ultimately  the 
Pullman  Palace  Train  hiust  supersede  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  it  has  already  dolie  in  America,  all  ordinary 
trains  for  long  journeys — if  not  as  regards  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  at  least  for  the  use  of  all  travelers  going 
a  distance  who  are  wilting  to  purchase  by  a  few  ex¬ 


tra  shillings  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  comfort,  and 
to  guard  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  health  and 
temper  incidental  to  the  confinement,  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time,  within  a  narrow  space.  All  travel¬ 
ers  in  question  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Mr. 
James  Allport,  the  sagacious  and  far-seeing  general 
manager  of  the  Midland  system,  for  the  introduction 
of  Pullman  Cars  into  England.  Mr.  Pullman,  run¬ 
ning  more  than  eight  hundred  cars  over  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States,  would 
have  scarcely  deemed  it  worth  the  trouble  to  bring 
his  railway  ships  over  to  this  country,  had  he  not 
been  induced  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Allport.  The  general 
manager  of  the  Midland,  paying  a  visit  to  America 
a  few  years  ago,  had  opportunity  to  see  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Pullman  Trains,  in  which  he  trav 
eled  over  six  thousand  miles  of  ground,  and  so  im¬ 
pressed  was  he  with  their  merit  that  he  used  all  his 
efforts  to  induce  the  “  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany  ”  to  place  some  of  their  stock  upon  the  line 
under  his  supervision.  The  experiment  of  placing 
Pullman  Cars  on  the  Midland  Railway  began  ten 
months  ago,  in  the  running  of  trains  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Bradford,  and  the  success  obtained  thus 
far  has  now  led,  since  the  1st  of  the  present  month, 
tothe  establishment  of  a  new  series  of  trains  between 
London  and  Liverpool.  At  this  moment,  the  Mid¬ 
land  Company  possess  altogether,  for  the  service  of 
the  Pullman  Trains,  sixty-eight  double  bogie  car¬ 
riages,  either  running  or  nearly  completed,  and  of 
this  number  thirty-six  are  of  the  description  more 
particularly  known  as  Pullman  Cars,  the  rest  consti¬ 
tuting  ordinary  first  and  third  class  Midland  car¬ 
riages,  constructed  on  the  American  plan,  with  doors 
back  and  front,  instead  of  sideways,  and  a  central 
passage  between  the  trains.  Platforms  connect  the 
whole  of  the  carriages  in  every  train  with  each 
other,  thus  enabling  the  passengers  to  proceed  from 
one  to  the  other,  and,  on  paying  the  supplementary 
fare  to  the  attendant  at  the  door,  to  enter  either  a 
drawing-room  or  sleeping  car  at  any  part  of  the  jour¬ 
ney.  Of  Pullman  Drawing  room  Cars  there  are  at 
present  twenty-five,  and  of  Sleeping  Cars  eleven,  and 
the  building  of  more  is  going  on  with  the  greatest  rap- 
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idity,  the  demand  being  far  greater  than  the  sup 
ply.  All  the  carriages  of  the  Pullman  Train,  the 
Pullman  proper  ones,  owned  by  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  first  and  third  Mid¬ 
land,  the  property  of  the  company,  were  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States,  and  put  together  at 
Derby,  the  skill  of  English  artisans,  and  more  than 
this,  the  want  of  all  the  requisite  tools,  not  allowing 
as  yet  the  construction  of  such  elaborate  pieces  of 
workmanship  as  the  Palace  Train  Cars.  Time,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted,  will  mend  this.  Time,  it  is 
likewise  a  matter  of  little  doubt,  will  bring  about 
the  general  adoption  of  the  Pullman  Cars  for  all 
lengthened  railway  journeys,  not  only  in  this  coun¬ 
try  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  permitting  the 
then  happy  wanderer  over  the  world  to  “book 
through  ”  from  London  to  Brindisi,  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  to  Odessa,  with  blessings  in  his  heart  upon  the 
inventor  of  the  cars,  the  last  boon  to  railway  travel¬ 
ing  mankind. 

FROM  THE  DAILY  COURIER. 

Liverpool,  Friday  April  a,  187s- 
RAILWAY  LUXURIES.— THE  NEW  PULLMAN 
CARRIAGES. 

(From  our  own  reporter.) 

The  history  of  traveling  in  these  kingdoms  would 
make  a  very  interesting  and  not  altogether  valueless 
book,  if  some  enterprising  individual  would  be  good 
enough  to  write  it.  From  stage-coaches  and  macadam 
to  express  trains,  and  from  an  Irish  jaunting  car  to  a 
Pullman  Traveling  Palace,  is  “  a  long  descent,”  to 
use  Mr.  Darwin’s  term,  in  the  development  of  the 
means  of  locomotion.  Only  a  little  over  thirty  years 
ago  railways  were  in  their  infancy.  Twenty  miles 
an  hour,  in  what  would  now  be  considered  unfit  for 
a  cattle  truck,  was  then  thought  to  be  a  great  thing. 
First-class  passengers  were  cooped  up  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  that  might  have  been  meant  to  rival  the  spa¬ 
ciousness  of  the  sedan  chair,  and  third  class  travel¬ 
ers  were  fain  to  be  content  with  the  memorable 
“tubs,”  composed  of  a  bottom  and  four  sides,  with 


the  heavens  for  a  roof.  Even  first-class,  with  the 
transcendent  comforts  they  then  enjoyed,  were  not 
above  supplementing  the  accommodations  provided 
by  the  railway  companies,  for  some  original  mind  hit 
on  the  bright  idea  that  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
covered  carriage  could  on  going  a  long  journey  have 
his  own  vehicle  moored  upon  a  truck,  and  therein 
ensconcing  himself,  could  secure  privacy  and  com¬ 
parative  comfort,  like  a  snail  carrying  his  house  on 
his  back.  Devices  such  as  this  were  the  means  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  all  seriousness,  however  ludicrous  they 
may  seem  now.  It  is  a  wonder  that  some  clever  pen 
of  the  past  has  not  portrayed  the  horrors  of  third-class 
—for  terrible  sufferings  there  were  from  cold  and 
deplorable  results  from  attempts  to  keep  out  the  cold 
—and  the  absurdities  of  first-class.  But  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  deride  the  past.  What  was  wanted  then  was 
something  to  drag  quickly  a  thing —  on  wheels. 
The  internal  comfort  and  arrangement  of  the  vehicle 
was  a  secondary  matter,  and  it  has  long  remained  so. 
How  far  have  we  progressed  since  that  by  no  means 
remote  period  ?  In  point  of  pace  great  strides  have 
been  made,  and  possibly,  though  it  is  perhaps  idle  to 
dogmatise,  we  have  in  that  matter  arrived  at  nearly 
the  top  of  our  speed.  Trains  now  run  as  fast  as  is 
compatible  with  safety,  and,  that  being  the  case,  the 
public  has  nothing  more  to  expect  or  desire  on  that 
head.  But  in  carriage  accommodation  improvement 
has  terribly  lagged.  The  companies  have  been  fear¬ 
fully  conservative  in  sticking  to  the  old  system  of  the 
cross  benches,  where  each  passenger,  provided  the 
compartment  is  full,  has  assigned  to  him  about  two 
square  feet  of  superficial  sifting  or  standing  room, 
and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  kept  in  durance  vi/e  for  the 
time  his  journey  occupies  i  This  plan  of  cross 
benches  is  the  one  which  tlswers  so  admirably  in 
producing  broken  heads,  i  Jjuries  to  the  spine,  and 
concussion  of  the  brain,  whjnever  a  slight  collision 
occurs.  Indeed,  the  very  elercise  of  sitting  in  the 
necessitated  position  for  an*  length  of  time,  in  an 
ordinary  railway  carriage,  is  la  certain  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  injury  to  the  spine.  jAnd  then  the  dreadful 
expedients  (or  reducing  the  discomforts  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  the  torturing  attempts  to  obtain  a  little  fitful 
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carriage  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  train  was  a  first- 
class  on  the  new  principle,  with  smoking  and  non¬ 
smoking  compartments.  A  train  of  two  new  style 
carriages  from  Manchester— the  new  service  being 
commenced  yesterday  between  London  and  Man¬ 
chester  also— was  picked  up  at  Derby.  The  cars 
were  for  first  and  third-class  passengers,  and  were  of 
the  kind  already  described  as  forming  part  of  the 
Midland  train.  The  cord  communication  between 
the  engine  and  every  part  of  the  train  was  a  note¬ 
worthy  feature,  and  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  ob¬ 
server  with  the  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
excellence  of  the  arrangement.  The  Westinghouse 
brake  was  fitted  to  the  train  throughout,  and  the 
whole  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines 
in  the  use  of  the  company.  Quite  a  crowd  assembled 
at  the  Central  Station  prior  to  the  starting  of  the  train, 
and  there  was  much  inspection  of  the  famous  Palace 
Cars,  and  the  novel  arrangement  of  carriages  of 
which  the  train  was  made  up.  Their  elegant  ap¬ 
pearance  suggested  the  impression  that  some  Royal 
progress  was  going  forward,  and  the  dapper  Utile 
Pullman  conductor,  with  his  neat  blue  uniform  and 
quaint-looking  cap,  gave  a  pleasant  air  of  novelty  to 
the  thing.  A  goodly  number  of  passengers  took 
their  seats  for  various  places  on  the  line,  and  both 
visitors  and  passengers  were  unstinted  in  their 
praises  of  the  elegance  and  sumptuousness  of  the 
Pullman  Cars.  Indeed,  the  general  tout  ensemble  of 
the  train,  drew  forth  universal  admiration  amongst 
the  passengers.  I  recognised  a  popular  Noncon¬ 
formist  minister,  who,  having  some  ostensible  busi¬ 
ness  at  Marple,  helped  to  inaugurate  the  Pullman 
service  on  this  portion  of  the  Midland,  by  a  short  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  place  mentioned,  just, 1  guessed, for  the  sake 
of  doing  the  thing.  Having  experienced  the  Pull¬ 
man  Car  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  he  thought 
he  would  just  like  to  see  what  the  novelty  looked  like 
when  adopted  in  this  country.  He  imparted  to  me 
the  information  that  the  car  we  were  sitting  in  was 
loftier  and  in  several  ways  considerably  superior  to 
those  he  saw  on  the  Union  Pacific  two  years  and  a 
half  ago.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Pullman’s  representative 
said  to  us,  the  present  plan  of  carriage  is  about  the 
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fiftieth  they  have  had  in  progressive  order  since  the 
cars  were  first  invented,  and  it  is  of  course  the  best. 
The  reverend  gentleman  referred  to  was  strong  in 
his  comparisons  between  our  deficient  and  antiquated 
railway  system  and  the  immeasurably  belter  appli¬ 
ances  of  our  American  cousins.  Whether  his  dicta 
are  correct,  that  in  running  an  ordinary  English  rail¬ 
way  carriage  is  “as  rigid  as  a  bathing  machine,”  and 
that  the  construction  of  such  carriages  is  “  opposed 
to  all  mechanical  common  sense,”  I  leave  men  of 
science  to  consider,  but  undoubtedly  he  is  correct 
that  the  mounting  of  the  Pullman  Cars,  and  the  new 
carriages  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  greatly 
obviates  the  sudden  jerks  and  unpleasant  swayings 
incident  to  a  long  carriage  with  three  sets  of  wheels, 
rigidly  fixed,  and  each  of  which  acts  as  a  lock  upon 
the  other,  the  whole  impelling  the  carriage  forward 
in  a  straight  line.  On  the  Midland  Railway,  where 
that  portion  of  the  line  which  runs  through  Derby¬ 
shire  and  Leicestershire  is  almost  as  sinuous  as  the 
rivers  that  traverse  those  districts,  the  improved  plan 
of  mounting  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  necessity. 
The  bogie  wheels,  on  two  sets  of  which  each  car¬ 
riage  runs  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  getting  round 
curves.  From  the  platform  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  train,  I  watched  how  some  of  the  sharpest 
curves — and  there  are  not  a  few  sharp  ones  on  this 
portion  of  the  line  referred  to  —  were  taken,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  oscillation  was  much  less 
than  it  would  have  been  with  an  old  set  of  wheels. 
This  was  the  testimony  from  several  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  traveling  on  the  Midland  line. 

Seated  in  the  elegant  Pullman  drawing-room,  it 
seemed  more  as  if  one  was  going  upon  some  gala 
trip  than  upon  a  prosaic  business  journey.  Every 
inch  of  the  splendid  and  romantic  scenery  on  all 
sides  could  be  taken  in  whilst  lounging  in  one  of  the 
sumptuous  easy  chairs ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  one  was  gliding  sweetly  along  in  a  palace 
car  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  one  would  have 
been  tempted  to  wish  rather  ardently  for  a  rod  and 
line  as  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  the  Derwent,  and  the 
Trent  came  successively  in  view.  With  carriages  of 
the  Pullman  type  railway  traveling  is  no  longer  an 


slumber,  the  fruitless  efforts  to  dispose  in  a  reposing 
attitude,  the  limbs  wearied  by  forced  contortion  and 
inaction,  the  want  of  conveniences  that  common 
sense  ought  above  all  things  to  suggest — all  these  and 
many  more  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  modern  and 
most  improved  English  railway,  are  enough  of  them¬ 
selves  to  deter  people  from  traveling  by  rail,  unless 
as  a  sheer  necessity.  Vast  numbers  do  travel,  it  is 
true,  but  there  are  still  many  who  have,  shall  I  say, 
a  wholesome  fear  of  nothing  more  than  the  uninvit¬ 
ingness  of  the  ordinary  railway* carriage.  Only  the 
other  day  I  came  across  an  oid  gentleman  who  had 
reached  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  skilled  medical  practitioner.  He  had 
never  in  his  life  traveled  in  a  railway  carriage,  and 
no  earthly  inducement  could  persuade  him  to  do  so. 
I  don’t  know  whether  he  had  an  overwhelming  fear 
of  being  smashed  in  a  collision,  or  whether  railways 
were  to  him  a  sort  of  “  infernal  machine  ”  for  con¬ 
veying  people  to  some  horrible  place  of  torment,  and 
giving  them  a  foretaste  of  the  tortures  on  the  way, 
but  if  the  letter  was  his  mania,  I  wish  he  could  have 
seen  a  Pullman  Palace  Car. 

This  admirable  invention  will,  no  doubt,  be  hailed 
as  an  immense  boon  by  the  British  traveling  public. 
Though  the  name  has  a  smack  of  exaggeration  about 
it,  savoring  of  the  country  from  whence  the  pleasing 
innovation  comes,  the  title  is  fully  borne  out  when  a 
test  is  made  of  the  carriage  itself.  It  is  now  well 
known  whence  the  Pullman  Car  comes,  and  its  de¬ 
tails  have  already  been  described  in  these  columns, 
but  at  the  present  time  some  repetitionmay  be  desir¬ 
able.  To  the  Midland  Railway  Company  is  due  the 
credit  of  introducing  into  this  country  the  greatly 
improved  system  of  carriages  that  has  for  years  been 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  American  civilization. 
Nine  months  ago  this  company  commenced  a  service 
of  Pullman  Drawing-room  and  sleeping  trains  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Bradford,  and  now,  thanks  to 
further  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  not 
only  has  the  route  between  Liverpool  and  London 
been  shortened,  but  passengers  between  this  port  and 
the  metropolis,  as  well  as  between  here  and  various 
points  on  the  Midland  line,  can  now  avail  themselves 


of  what  is  sure  to  be  considered  the  indispensable  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Pullman  Cars.  Within  the  last  few  days 
the  new  branch  line  between  Romilly  and  Stockport 
has  been  opened  for  traffic.  The  journey  to  London 
is  thus  shortened  by  about  thirty  miles;  and  the 
company  having  removed  all  impediment  in  the  way 
of  directness  of  route,  yesterday  inaugurated  the  new 
service  between  Liverpool  and  London. 

The  train  which  left  the  Central  Station  yesterday 
morning  at  10.30,  was  composed  of  four  carriages. 
In  the  center  were  the  two  Pullman  Cars,  the  Draw¬ 
ing  room  Car  and  the  Sleeping  Car.  The  latter, 
which  is  48  feet  long,  was  used  as  a  day  car,  and  it 
contained  sixteen  sleeping  berths,  eight  of  which 
when  not  used  as  beds  would  seat  sixteen  persons, 
and  two  private  rooms,  with  a  lounge  and  two  easy 
chairs,  each  of  the  chairs  being  capable  of  forming 
two  additional  beds.  These  private  rooms  are  in¬ 
tended  lor  the  use  of  families  who  wish  for  separate 
accommodation.  There  are  in  this  car  a  Ladies’ 
Dressing-room  and  Lavatory,  and  similar  accommo¬ 
dation  for  gentlemen.  The  Drawing-room  Car  is  50 
feet  in  length,  and  is  furnished  with  seventeen  re¬ 
volving  easy  chairs  in  the  general  compartment,  and 
there  are  two  Private  Drawing-rooms,  which  can  be 
separately  engaged.  The  car  likewise  contains  a 
lavatory  and  closet  accommodation.  'Ihe  carriage 
next  the  engine  was  a  new  Midland  car  constructed 
on  the  American  principle.  One  compartment  is 
devoted  to  the  first  class  passengers,  and  is  furnished 
partly  with  cross  seats  and  lounges  lengthwise,  the 
upholstery  being  in  the  same  style  as  that  on  an  or¬ 
dinary  first  class  carriage,  with  the  usual  passage  or 
gangway  down  the  middle  of  the  carriage — a  feature 
of  these  new  Midland  vehicles  as  well  as  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Cars.  The  next  compartment  is  devoted  to 
first  class  smokers,  the  seats  being  lengthwise;  and 
the  other  compartments  are  for  third-class  smokers 
and  ordinary  third-class  passengers.  The  seats  in 
the  latter  compartment  accommodate  two  on  each 
side  of  the  gangway.  There  is  plenty  of  room,  and 
notwithstanding  the  space  occupied  by  the  through 
passage,  there  seems  to  be  an  economising  of  room 
as  compared  with  the  old  style  of  carriage.  The 
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yst^m  of  Italy,  have  contracted  with  the  we  h*ve  J^^whe^uUm*"  cars 
Company  for  the  immediate  introduction  of  Whether  or  w  .  as  they  ai 

here.  universally  pKpuiar  i  _ 


re  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  traveling 
public.  lA  train  made  up  wholly  of  carriages  con¬ 
structed  Jrn  the  double  bogie  system,  and  including 
Pullman  drawing-room  ”  and  “  sleeping”  cars,  has 
now,  however,  as  we  have  said,  been  running  reg¬ 
ularly  betWeen  London  and  Bradford  for  ten  months, 
and  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  Mid¬ 
land  Comlpany  are  now  largely  extending  their  stock 
of  double}  bogie  carriages,  and  on  the  1st,  a  service 
of  such  carriages  was  commenced  between  London 
and  Liverpool.  Altogether  the  Midland  Company 
have  noW|  68  double-bogie  carriages  either  on  their 
line  or  in  pourse  of  construction, and  of  these  36  are 
real  Pullnian  cars,  25  being  drawing-room'cars  and 
1 1  sleeping  cars.  The  remainder  of  the  double- 
oogie  stock  includes  first  and  third  class  carriages. 

Just,  however,  as  no  hotel  would  long  continue  t< 
ittract  cusjtomers  if  its  sole  claim  for  consideratioi 
ested  in  its  being  a  handsome  and  well-furnishe< 
ouilding,  so  the  Pullman  cars  would  not  have  attainec 
heir  present  popularity  in  the  United  States,  hat 
heir  sole  recommendation  consisted  in  their  com 
nodiousnejs  and  the  luxurious  character  of  thei 
ittings.  There  is  in  reality  something  more  that 
his.  The  Pullman  cars  are  attended  by  well-trainee 
ervants,  arid  it  is  the  thoroughness  with  which  thej 
.re  looked  After,  and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  al 
he  arrangements,  which  perhaps  more  than  anything 
lse  has  gained  them  their  high  reputation.  The 
’ullman  Cajmpany  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value 
f  appearances  and  of  attention  to  small  comforts 
nd  they  noj  only  provide  bed-linen,  etc.,  which  is 
he  best  of  .its  kind,  but  they  maintain  in  their  cars 
shat — for  want  of  a  better  term— we  may  describe  as 
n  almost  millitary  neatness  which  is  unquestionably 
iking.  As  regards  the  smooth  running  of  the  cars, 


there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  comfort  o 

pany  for  enabling  to  test  for  themselves 
cations  o^the  Pullman  cars. 


Iiction  but  a  pleasure.  The  Pullman  passenger 
1  command  full  range  of  the  train  from  one  end 
he  other,  can  traverse  every  compartment  and 
m  at  large,  so  long  of  course  as  he  does  not  take 
joing  overboard  and  getting  killed.  The  sense 
Freedom  consequent  upon  the  enjoyment  of  this  is 
escribable ;  it  must  be  experienced  to  be  under¬ 
od.  No  compulsion  to  sit  vis-a-vis  with  a  disa- 
:eable  fellow  passenger  for  half  a  day,  no  worry- 
;  sense  of  confinement,  no  squeezing  yourself  into 
mped  and  awkward  corners  and  enduring  with- 
ng  scowls  from  your  neighbor  opposite  because 
ir  shoe  and  his  gout  have  come  into  unnatural 
itact.  Even  in  the  carriages  that  do  not  come 
der  the  superintendence  of  the  Pullman  conductor 
:  sense  of  freedom  is  greatly  enhanced,  for  there 
:  first  class  passenger  can  range  the  whole  length 
the  car,  and  if  tired  with  the  luxuries  of  first-class, 
a  tame  his  traveling  appetite  by  a  course  of  third- 
ciass,  and  is  able  to  change  from  smoking  to  non¬ 
smoking  as  freely  as  he  could  in  his  own  house.  In 
short,  with  scenery  such  as  is  to  be  met  with  on  the 
route,  and  with  the  improvements  already  described, 
the  journey  from  Liverpool  to  London,  per  Mid¬ 
land,  is  without  exception  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
railway  trips  in  England. 

As  to  the  time  in  which  the  Midland  trains  make 
the  journey.  The  train  starting  from  the  Central  Sta¬ 
tion  at  10:30  reached  Nottingham  punctual  to  the 
minute,  Bedford  within  a  minute  or  two  of  the  time 
marked  on  the  table,  and  London  was  reached  just 
as  the  down  Pullman  Train,  starting  at  4.5  p.  m. 
from  St.  Pancras,  was  moving  out  of  the  station. 


PULLMAN  CARS. 

In  the  year  1859,  Mr.  Pullman  constructed  the 
first  of  the  cars  which  have  since  made  tbe  name  of 
Pullman  world-famed,  and  this  car  was  placed  in 
service  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  a  line  ex¬ 
tending  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  some  280  miles 
in  length.  Previous  to  this  time  sleeping  cars  had 
been  in  use,  to  a  limited  extent,  upon  several  Amer¬ 
ican  railways,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  crude 
in  their  arrangements,  and  ill  adapted  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  fatiguing  journeys.  1  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  new  carriage,  so  superior  in  all 
its  arrangements  to  anything  previously  ip  use,  met 
with  much  favor  from  the  railway  public; ,  and  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  construction  of 
others,  embodying  still  greater  attractions,  and  in 
1867  so  general  had  become  their  popularity  that 
the  present  “  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company”  was 
organized.  This  company  has  since  prosecuted  the 
business  of  providing  “  sleeping,”  “  drawin|g-room,” 
and  “dining”  cars  with  such  success  thil  at  this 
time  their  cars  are  in  general  use  upon  evejry  impor¬ 
tant  line  in  America,  the  company’s  contracts 
embracing  over  30,000  miles  of  railway,  and  neces¬ 
sitating  the  use  of  over  800  cars.  The  great  advan¬ 
tages  which  these  cars  and  their  system  of  Operation 
afforded  to  travelers,  had,  in  very  many  instances, 
attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  English  tourists 
in  America,  but  it  was  not  until  1873  that  Any  effort 
was  made  towards  their  introduction  upon  European 
lines.  ] 

Just  previously  to  that  time,  however,  Mr.  James 
Allport,  the  able  general  manager  of  the  Midland 
Company,  having  had  occasion  during  a  vijiit  to  the 
United  States  to  perform  a  journey  of  some  6000 
miles  in  a  Pullman  car,  was  so  favorably  impressed 
with  the  merits  of  the  system  that  he  determined 
upon  introducing  the  cars  upon  the  M  i d land 
Company’s  lines.  The  first  train  has  no|w  been 
in  operation  upon  that  railway  about  ten  months, 
and  the  Alta  Italia  and  other  companies  forming  the 
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Thun  day  Morning,  June  8,  1875. 

PULLMAN’S  CARS. 

HOW  THEY  TAItE  IN  KNllLAND. 

A  recent;  flomber  of  the  Bplton  (England)' 
Chronicle  hia  the  following  Enthusiastic  letter 
from  an  Eng(.ih  traveler  bearing  hie  teetjpony 
tu  the  goo4.>vork  dffne  by  the  Pullman  Company 
in  introducing  their  celebrated  cars  on  theMid- 
laud  Railway  : 

London,  May  5,  1875.— To  the  Editor  of  the  Bolt  ,,, 
Chronicle — Sib  :  Titan  its  io  Wr.  Pullman,  the  Aineii- 
=‘»,  railway  traveling  can  now  be  made  a  sourceof 

kailwny  Compayy,UOur  A^nerii-au  couihna^ar^nof  To 

rave  just  now  arrived  in  London  from  Alanchester^ln 
he  name°of  t^“  XStaaTow  *  ^facf03  Ji“<,wu  l,-v 
’■et  eomeinto  faahidU,  or,  which  io  rtmoBt* 

_twice  .the  length  of  our  ordinary  fli'at-claaa 


M.aiuiuu  uKrB  uru  uiuuo  ior  tuo  couvomeact*  of 
uruiua  in  the  streets.  The  carriage  itself  is  a  boauli- 
ul  saloon,  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  saloon  or 
,t  st  class  cabin  on  board  the  Isle  of  Man  steamers 
aving  six  decent  oil-lamps  slung  from  the  roof 
selling),  which  is  eenii-arelied,  the  ventilation  coming 
rom  t  he  sides  of  this  semi-arch.  There  is  a  great 
eal  of  gluss  m  the  sides  of  the  carriages,  which  gives 


iyot— so  that  your  position  can  be  changed  at  once  to 
lit  your  own  pleasure,  making  it  optional  whether 
ou  sit  with  your  back  to  the  “  horses  »  or  not.  At 
u.h  end  there  is  a  lavatory  for  “  ladies  ”  and  for 
gentlemen  ”  respectively,  and  also  a  capital  amokin<»- 
,u-  ]•  There  are  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  blue — not 
or  familiar  bobbies— but  two  of  those  special  and  al- 
lost  distinct  race  of  attendants  that  you  liud  in  the 
d  ins  of  first-class  steamers,  who  are  called  stewards, 
heir  uniform,  as  well  as  their  manners,  are  very 
uch  the  same— blue  cloth,  very  bright  gilt  buttons, 
id  smart-looking  caps.  One  of  these  polite  gontle- 
en,  whose  evident  business  seems  to  be  to  attend  to 
ie  comfort  of  passengers,  but  for  the  life  of  mo  1 
nnot  call  him  “guard,”  because  his  duties  seem  to 
»  so  very  different  to  the  individual  who  goes  by  that 


tho  stations  on  the  way,— well,  after  this  long 
renthesis,  the  gentleman,  without  tho  fussiness  of  a 
talts  toned,  and  I 
course  said  “Yes,”  it  being  now  half-past  12 
:loci,  and  I  being  one  of  thoae  vulgar  people  who 
norolly  dine  at  1.  I  nave  my  order  ar™  dingiy,  but 
;  like  runny  temperance  Daces  without  U.  oases— 
■VO  me  to  understand  that  then  didn't  kern  anvihiiin 
i  the  premise®,}  but  that  he  could  get  me  anything® 
ishod— that  is, ,he  could  “scud  out”  for  onytlii'ia.I 
*ght  desire— il  the. . it  st  lim.  So°a.  IreidSt 

om  into  another  in  a  gentleman's  house,  I  eu- 


rtably,  and  numerous  persons  were  so  sitting  hav- 
g  lunch,  which  included  bottles  of  roller,  claret 
id  champagne.  I  took  a  scat,  and  partook  of  ham! 
wl  (plenty  of  both),  salad,  bread,  butler,  cheese 
"i  s  pint  bottle  of  pqrtcr,  for  which,  In-Iuritng  a 
I’kiri,  I  paid  .1  shillings.  Having  devoured  all  these 
rood  things  ■'  (except  the  napkin,  of  courscl.  I  then 
d  a  wash  and  brush,  etc.,  in  the  gentleman's  room 
ter  whic  h  I  felt  is  fresh  as  a  lark,  ond  now  retire 
to  a  comfortable  upartmeut  oiled  the  smoking-room 
ure  I  am  uow-wliilst  writing  this-enjoying  my 
er-dinner  cigar.  And  now  my  thoughts  begin  to 


'  ,  eaperu  uee  i  iiao— along  with  a  unrulier  of 

ends— of  a  saloon-carnage— and  wbieli,  hv-tlm-hve. 
d  to  bo  specially  arranged  for  such  special  ac-com- 
idation,— not  to  be  had  without  three  days'  notice  — 
o  realty  wonder  whether  the  Directors  of  any  par- 
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LONDON,  TUESDAY,  JUNE 
V^Iann’s  «  Bouboxa  sITbpjno  Oar 

Cental  trial  trip  from  London  to  G.mb,i  b 
luado  yesterday  on  the  vLi?1 b , 

to  test  tho  performance  of  one  of  AJunn’s  “i 
cars,  described  by  the  proprietors  as  “ a  1 

TO®  of  Wy  for  the  public."  The  t 
in.to.d  J,  ill*  i",‘  Zr^TZml'itV' ',7” 

closedgand  secluded  on  all  sides.  t“ 

same  compartments  will  afford  scats  for 
■The  curs  are  htted  up  with  lavatories  for  lad 
inen,  ami  an  attendant  travels  with  each  ani*i"W,.r,L!'\’UJ1LiU 
irioncd  by  a  bell  from  uadi  i,„h  i„  ’  n  1  cun  *>o  sum 
of  its  appointments  the  car  i.  t  ie  beauty  »ud  firiisl 

X’ullman  Company  and  it  nossc.Jscl°  t,1Ual  *°, tiloso  ot  11,1 
which  is  wort])  y  of  note.  “TT™* 

berths.  Colonel  .tlann  s  cure Te  lataelv  in 

exceeds  by  tons  that  oi'  some  which  ar«  weigllt  toils) 
Company,  which  will  afford  to  the  occupants  hghtenouV 

5^j^to.U;U  i‘ 

bit  £ssjaaaar«fi 

V'hc'norih!  t0U'iStS  "*  g*,t,rt“mo“  *  their  flees ^ 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISE 
SATURDAY,  J  UNE  12,  J873. 

^TuAlV^'T^rf^^Th0  A,PaSS“NC1'B  kv  the  Put,,— 
deeping  triun  from  Lomfdh  to  J,<*d»  and  Srancheste- 

“earBedfwd1  “>«  train  on  to  the  rliis 

Inofthco^;"  **  stated  to  have  fallen  from  the 
^ila'^XXi'-lr  is  a  small  gate.  Hr, 
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LQNjPON,  TUESDAY,  ^UNE  8. 
<P  MANN, BOUDOIR  SLEEPING  CA 


A  trial  trip  of  the  Mann  Boudoir  Sleeping  ( 
“  carriage  of  luxury  for  the  publio ' 


was  made  ^  _ _ . 

cross  and  Cambridge.  The  invei 
rectly  terme4  a  carriage  of  lu: 
between  Vienna  and  Paris  upon 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  other  C( 
will  remember  the  sr.ug  littl 
which  afford  all  the  comforts  of 
room  during  the  dai 
forts  of  a  private  bed 
Great  Northern  Rail 
have  sleeping 
allowed  Colon 
their  line,  nnd 

of  the  system, _ 

duct  experiments  of 
the  Boudoir  Sleeping 


and  well  nigh  all  the  oom- 
•oom  during  the  night.  The 
ay  Company,  although  they 
?  ,cars  of  their  own,  very  generously 

- "el  Mann  to  exhibit  his  invention  on 

line,  and  Mr.  Cockshott,  the  superintendent 
acoompanied  the  expedition  to  con- 

. .  For  this  purpose 

placed  at  the  rear 
nverest  test  to  which 


.  lighted  by  the  celebrated  lumps  of  the  Briber 
Light  Company,  and,  if  required,  by  reading 
lamps  placed  over  each  passenger’s  shoulder. 
The  ventilation  is  admirable,  including  in  its 
scheme  freedom  from  dust.  Hot  and  cold  water 
are  supplied  to  the  dressing  rooms ;  there  is  even 
an  ice  safe  amongst  the  manifold  conveniences  of 
the  carriage,  which  being  of  American  design,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  abounds  in  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  for  saving  labour  and  making  things  generally 
easy  for  everybody.  The  roof  is  unusually  high 
and  gaily  painted.  On  the  whole  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  railway  travelling  with  a  greater  mini¬ 
mum  of  discomfort.  By  partly  using  polished 
walnut  panels  instead  of  padded  cushion  backs, 
“  stuffiness  ”  is  avoided  ;  the  windows,  which  are 
double,  never  rattle.  Upon  the  Continent, where 
there  are  61  of  Mann’s  Boudotf  Cars  in  continuous 
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Mann’*  Sleeping-Coaches. 

,  .T°E.  L“ndon  EWneer  says,  -  An  experimental  I 
trial-trip  from  London  to  Cambridge  and  back  1ms  i. 
been  made  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  order  ’ 
to  test  the  performance  of  one  of  Mann’s  boudoir  sleep, 
ing-cars,  described  by  the  proprietors  as  a  new  de¬ 
sign  of  a  carnage  of  luxury  for  the  public.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact  of  these  cars  being  used 
on  the  Paris-Vienna  line.  Tim  car,  which  fully  justi 
fies,  by  the  Infection  of  its  fittings,  the  term  a  <  car-  , 
Puffin  n  TUry''  i8  30  feet  lon*’  “nd  from  the 

fimTa,  fr?  T  in  tWO  Chief  char«cteristics  " 

firsL  that  instead  of  having  one  large  room,  it  is  d 

coS  tl  i°  n0Uv  TaI1  COmpartment8  or  boudoirs ;  se- 
,  1  mt  its  beds  are  placed  transversely  to  the  line 
f  railway.  Two  of  the  compartments  make  np  four 
beds  each,  and  the  remaining  two  two  beds  each ;  and 
they  are  perfectly  inclosed  and  secluded  on  all  sides 
uring  he  daytime  the  same  compartments  will  af¬ 
ford  seats  for  18  passengers.  The  cars  are  fitted  up 
with  lavatories  for  ladma  and  gentlemen,  and  an  at-  ' 
tendant  travels  with  each,  and  can  be  summoned  by  a 
bell  W*acli  bed.  In  tlm  beauty  and  finish  of  its 
appointments,  the  car  is  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  ' 
ullman  Company,  and  it  possesses  one  special  con¬ 
venience  Which  is  worthy  of  note.  This  is  a  set  of  1 
small  steps  in  each  compartment,  so  arranged  that  | 
they  form  tlm  support  of  a  table  which  can  be  un-  [ 
shipped  and  laid  aside,  and  then  they  assist  passengers 
to  mount  into  the  upper  sleeping-berths.  When  C 
they  were  first  introduced,  although  the  -r  T‘-n  of 
their  si eepi n g- berth s  was  muck  appreciated,  we  heard 
complaints  of  the  oscillation  due  to  a  rigid  wheel-base 
for  so  long  a  carriage.  In  the  car  tried  lately,  this  os¬ 
cillation  was  overcome  by  giving  some  lateral  play  to 
the  wheels,  and  the  traveling  was  admirable  in  its 
steadiness.  The  journey  of  59  miles  to  Cambridge 
was  made  in  1  hour  and  27  minutes,  and  the  maximum 
speed  attained  was  at  tlm  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour. 

1  he  car  is  not  of  the  newest  pattern,  and  its  weight—  I 
14  tons-exceeds  by  3*  tons  that  of  some  which  are 
now  running  on  the  Continent,  and  which  afford  equal 
accommodation  for  the  same  number  of  passengers.” 


8ATUBDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1873. 


.  Il"  ’'il  iiiun  <  ninjia  ny’a  Winks  in  Detroit  shipped  lust  w.  ek  I 
‘  car-ioa<Js  or  material  for  Pullman  sleeping  cars  to  England. 

eir  arrival. 


The  cars  will  be  put  together  on  their  ai 


5~(c 


<  the  daily  news 

.LONiDON,  TUESDAY,-  ;  JNE  8,  lWsT 
sI^E  MANN  BOUDOIR  SLEEPING  CAlf 

A  trial  trip  of  the  Mann  Boudoir  Sleeping  Car 
a  new  carriage  of  luxury  for  the  public”— 

,  was  made  yesterday  morning  between  King’s- 
cross  and  Cambridge.  The  invention  is  very  cor- 
rectly  termed  a  carriage  of  luxurv.  Travellers 
n?A^;Cen-Vle?Ila  and  Puris  uPon  tlle  main  lines  to 
«>e  Kussian  frontier,  and  other  Continental  routes. 
3hLrewe^bn  Jbe  iiitle  compartments 

which  afford  all  tbe  comforts  of  a  small  drawing 
.  room  during  the  day  and  well  nigh  all  the  oora- 
forts  of  a  private  bedroom  during  the  night.  The 
Otoat  Northern  .Railway  Company,  although  they 
of  thcir  °wn,  very  generously 
allowed  Colonel  Mann  to  exhibit  his  invention  on 
'  f°‘r  and  Mr.  Cockshott,  the  superintendent 
ot  the  system,  accompanied  the  expedition  to  con- 
tb  of  his  own.  For  this  purpose 

the  Boudoir  Sleeping  Car  was  placed  at  the  roar 
part  of  the  train,  which  is  the  severest  test  to  which 
it  can  bo  subjected  with  respect  to  its  steadiness  of 
running.  The  result  was  eminently  satisfuctorv. 

J.he  tram  ot  times  was  pushed  forward  at  the 
splendid  rate  of  00  miles  an  hour,  and  driven  over 
even  curvos  and  points  at  nearly  that  great 
speed ;  but  the  carriage  was  at  all  times  remark¬ 
ably  firm,  and  frequently  entirely  free  from  oscil¬ 
lation.  It  was  indeed  surprising  how  smoothly 
the  tram  glided  along  at  the  sensation  mile  per 
minute.  The  carnage,  instead  of  consisting  of  one 
grand  saloon  like  the  Pullman  Cars,  is  divided 
into  small  compartments— a  design  which  Colonel 
Mann  probably  thinks  will  appoal  to  the  English¬ 
man  s  love  of  seclusion.  The  boudoirs  are  fitted 
up  for  either  four  or  two  individuals,  the  sleeping 
berths,  like  those  of  a  saloon  steamer,  being  placed 
Dne  over  another.  The  steps  by  which  the  upper 
sleeper  mounts  to  his  couch  serve  in  the  day  time 
as  a  handy  little  table,  at  which  the  passenger 
ean  write  comfortably,  and  the  lower  berths  make 
admirable  sofa  chairs.  The  operation  of 
bod-making  by  the  most  simple  and  in¬ 
genious  of  processes  can  be  performed 
in  a  couple  of  minutes.  TV  hen  the  passenger  is 
tired  of  his  well  carpeted  a  lid  upholstered  private, 
room,  he  may  stroll  up  and  down  the  corridors, 
m  which  there  are  a  refreshment  bar  and  lava¬ 
tories.  Electric  bolls  are  at  the  disposal  of  each 
passenger,  who  by  them  ean  summon  an  attendant 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  occupants 
of  tLe  cars.  Tbe  beds,  it  should  be  mentioned,  are 
placed  across  the  carriage,  an  arrangement  that 
prevents  rolling.  This,  together  with  the  small¬ 
ness  and  privacy  of  the  compartments,  constitutes 
the  chief  specialty  of  the  Mann  as  distinct  from 
other  sleeping  cars.  In  the  winter  the  carriages 
are  uniformly  heated  by  hot  water  pipes  from 
beneath  the  carriage;  and  they  are  beautifully 
hghted  by  the  celebrated  lumps  of  the  Silber 
Light  Company,  and,  if  required,  by  reading 
lumps  placed  over  each  passenger’s  shoulder. 

The  ventilation  is  admirable,  including  in  its 
scheme  freedom  from  dust.  Hot  and  cold  water 
are  supplied  to  the  dressing  rooms ;  there  is  even 
an  ice  safe  amongst  the  manifold  conveniences  of 
the  carriage,  which  being  of  Amorican  design,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  uboundsin  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  for  saving  labourandmakingthings  generally 
easy  for  everybody.  The  roof  is  unusually  high 
and  gaily  painted.  On  the  whole  it  is  difficult  to 
•  conceive  railway  travelling  with  a  greater  mini¬ 
mum  of  discomfort.  By  partly  using  polished 
walnut  panels  instead  of  padded  cushion  backs, 

“  stuffiness  ”  is  avoided  ;  the  windows,  which  are 
double,  never  rattle.  Upon  the  Continent, where 
there  are  51  of  Mann’s  Boudoir  Cars  in  continuous  . 
use,  the  cost  is  10  francs  per  day  and  night  of 
twenty-fours,  and  should  the  Mann’s  Railway 
Sleeping  Carriage  Company  evorsucceed  in  plocin" 
their  stock  upon  English  lines  8s.  would  be  about 
the  price  charged.  During  the  trip  yesterday 
Mr.  Clear,  the  practical  inspector  of  the  line, 
assisted  Mr.  Cockshott  in  his  experments.  These 
n/b  the  cars  invariably  used  by  our  Itoy ol BmqiX 
when  travelling  on  the  Continent.  wf 
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Mann’s  Sleeping-Coaches. 

Tiie  London  Engineer  says,  “  An  experimental 
trial-trip  from  London  to  Cambridge  and  back  1ms 
been  made  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  order 
to  test  the  performance  of  one  of  Mann’s  boudoir  sleep¬ 
ing-cars,  described  by  the  proprietors  as  a  new  de¬ 
sign  of  a  carriage  of  luxury  for  the  public.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact  of  these  cars  being  used 
on  the  Paris-Vienna  line.  The  car,  which  fully  justi 
fies,  by  the  perfection  of  its  fittings,  the  term  a  ‘  car- 

Puilman  !S  30  **  l0n"'  aDd  di®*°  from  the 

Pullman  sleepmg-cars  in  two  chief  characteristics : 
first  that  instead  of  having  one  large  room,  it  is  di-  ! 
vided  into  four  small  compartments  or  boudoirs  •  se¬ 
cond  that  its  beds  are  placed  transversely  to  the  line 
o  railway.  Two  of  the  compartments  make  up  f  j 

they  are  perfectly  inclosed  and  secluded  on  all  sides 
“ring  the  daytime  the  same  compartments  will  af¬ 
ford  seats  for  18  passengers.  The  cars  are  fitted  n  , 
with  lavatories  for  lad-.es  and  gentlemen,  and  an  at- 
tendant  travels  with  each,  and  can  be  summoned  by  a 
bell  (roust  -each  bed.  In  the  beauty  and  finish  of  its 
appointments,  the  car  is  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  , 
Pullman  Company,  and  it  possesses  one  special  con¬ 
venience  which  is  worthy  of  note.  This  is  a  set  of 
small  steps  in  eacli  compartment,  so  arranged  that  | 
they  form  the  support  of  a  table  which  can  be  un-  I 
s  upped  and  laid  aside,  and  then  they  assist  passengers 
to  mount  into  the  upper  sleeping-berths.  When  I 
‘fey  w,,rfi  first  introduced,  although  the  cr  r/  ,-t  of  | 
their  sleeping-berths  was  muck  appreciated,  we  heard 
complaints  of  the  oscillation  due  to  a  rigid  wheel-base 
tor  so  long  a  carriage.  In  the  car  tried  lately,  this  os- 
(filiation  was  overcome  by  giving  some  lateral  play  to  fl 
the  wheels,  and  the  traveling  was  admirable  in  its 
steadiness.  The  journey  of  59  miles  to  Cambridge 

was  made  ini  hour  and  27  minutes,  and  tbe  maximum  I 

speed  attained  was  at  the  rate  of  GO  miles  an  hour. 

I  he  car  is  not  of  the  newest  pattern,  and  its  weight- 
14  tons— exceeds  by  8*  tons  that  of  gome  which  are 
now  running  on  the  Continent,  and  whicli  afford  equal 
accommodation  for  the  same  number  of  passengers.”  ’ 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1875. 

Tiie  Pullman  Company’s  Works  in  Detroit  shipped  last  week  I  i 
w  car-loads. .f  material  for  Pullman  sleeping  cars  to  England. 


-.  - material  lor  ruiimaii  sle. 

ine  cars  will  be  pat  together  on  their  a: 
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■ _ the  daily  news 

London,  Tuesday!  .  jne  8,  ihZ 

1HE  MANN  BOUDOIR  SLEEPING  CA#’ 

A  trial  trip  of  tho  Mann  Boudoir  Sleeping  Car 
— 1 “a  new  carriage  of  luxury  for  the  public”— 

■  Was  luado  yesterday  morning  between  King’s- 
cross  and  Cambridge.  Tho  invention  is  very  cor- 

het«Ltev®ed  a  c;irria"°  of  luxury.  Travellers 
between  Vienna  and  Paris  upon  tho  main  linos  to 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  other  Continental  routes, 
wLi  nrew C15bc^  !ho  srilf?  little  compartments 
Which  afford  all  the  comforts  of  a  small  drawing 
room  during  tho  day  and  well  nigh  all  the  cora- 
fiL  I’rivato  bedroom  during  the  night.  The 

Lfreat  Northern  Railway  Company,  although  they 
C?>3,  ot  t)lcir  own>  wry  generously 
allowed  Colonel  Mann  to  exhibit  his  invention  on 
their  lme,  and  Mr.  Cockshott,  the  superintendent 
ot  the  system,  accompanied  the  expedition  to  con- 
duet  experiments  of  his  own.  Eor  this  purpose 
the  lloudou-  Sleeping  Car  was  placed  at  the  rear 
part  of  the  train,  which  is  the  severest  test  to  which 
it  can  bo  subjected  with  respect  to  its  steadiness  of 
running.  The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

■the  train  ot  times  was  pushed  forward  at  the 
splendid  rate  of  (JO  miles  an  hour,  and  driven  over 
even  curves  and  points  at  nearly  that  great 
speed  ;  but  the  carriage  was  at  all  times  remark¬ 
ably  firm,  and  frequently  entirely  free  from  oscil¬ 
lation.  It  was  indeed  surprising  how  smoothly 
the  tram  glided  along  at  the  sensation  mile  per 
minute.  The  carriage,  instead  of  consistin'*  of  one 
grand  saloon  like  the  Pullman  Curs,  is  divided 
into  small  compartments— a  design  which  Colonel 
Mann  probably  thinks  will  appeal  to  tho  English¬ 
man  s  love  of  seclusion.  The  boudoirs  are  fitted 
np  for  either  four  or  two  individuals,  the  sleeping 
berths,  like  those  of  a  saloon  steamer,  being  placed 
one  over  another.  Tho  steps  by  which  the  upper 
sleeper  mounts  to  his  couch  serve  in  the  day  time 
ftfc>  a  handy  little  table,  at  which  the  passenger 
can  write  comfortably,  and  the  lower  berths  make 
admirable  sofa  chairs.  The  operation  of 
bod-makmg  by  tbe  most  simple  and  in¬ 
genious  of  processes  can  be  performed 
in  a  couple  of  minutes.  When  the  passenger  is 
tired  ot  lus  well  carpeted  and  upholstered  private, 
room,  he  may  stroll  lip  and  down  the  corridors, 
in  which  there  are  a  refreshment  bar  and  lava- 
tones.  Electric  bolls  are  ut  tho  disposal  of  each 
passenger,  who  by  them  can  summon  an  attendant, 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  occupants 
ot  the  cars.  The  beds,  it  should  be  mentioned,  are 
placed  across  the  carriage,  an  arrangement  that 
prevents  rolling.  This,  together  with  the  small¬ 
ness  and  privacy  of  the  compartments,  constitutes 
the  chief  specialty  of  tbe  Mann  as  distinct  from 
other  sleeping  cars.  In  the  winter  the  carriages 
are  uniformly  heated  by  hot  water  pipes  from 
beneath  the  carriage;  and  they  are  beautifully 
lighted  by  tho  celebrated  lamps  of  tbe  Silber 
Light  Company,  and,  if  required,  by  reading 
lamps  placed  over  each  passenger’s  shoulder. 

The  ventilation  is  admirable,  including  in  its 
scheme  freedom  from  dust.  Hot  and  cold  water 
arc  supplied  to  the  dressing  rooms ;  there  is  even 
an  ice  safe  amongst  the  manifold  conveniences  of 
the  carriage,  which  being  of  American  design,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  abounds  in  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  for  saving  labour  and  making  things  generally 
easy  for  everybody.  Tho  roof  is  unusually  high 
and  gaily  painted.  On  tbe  whole  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  railway  travelling  with  a  greater  mini¬ 
mum  of  discomfort.  By  partly  using  polished 
walnut  panels  instead  of  padded  cushion  backs, 

“  stuffiness  ”  is  avoided  ;  the  windows,  which  are 
double,  never  rattle.  Upon  the  Continent, where 
there  are  51  of  Mann’s  Boudoir  Cars  in  continuous 
use,  the  cost  is  10  francs  per  day  and  night  of 
twenty-fours,  and  should  the  Mann’s  Railway 
Sleeping  Carriage  Company  ever  succeed  in  placing 
their  stock  upon  English  lines  8s.  would  be  about 
the  price  charged.  During  the  trip  yesterday 
Mr.  Clear,  the  practical  inspector  of  the  line, 
assisted  Mr.  Cockshott  in  his  experments.  These 
a/c  the  cars  invariably  used  by  ourRoyalftmiljf 
when  travelling  on  the  Continent.  nuF 
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AUGUST,  1875. 

Mann’s  Sleeping-Coaches. 

Tine  London  Engineer  says,  •*  An  experimental 
trial-trip  from  London  to  Cambridge  and  back  has 
been  made  on  the  Great  Northern  liailway,  in  order 
to  test  the  performance  of  one  of  Mann’s  boudoir  sleep 
ing  ears,  described  by  the  proprietors  us  a  new  de- 
»ign  of  a  carriage  of  luxury  for  the  public.  We  have" 
already  mentioned  tbe  fact  of  these  cars  being  used 
on  the  1  aris- Vienna  lino.  The  car,  which  fully  justi- 
fies,  by  the  perfection  of  its  fittings,  the  term  a  *  car 
Pullman  'T"7’’  “  30  ^  Io“*  “"<*  from  the 

’  .  or  “a' mg  one  large  room,  it  is  di- 

Tided  into  four  small  compartments  or  boudoirs;  se- 

of'rail  vat  T  a/7,ar,‘d  tran8ver8Bly  to  the  line 
l  y'  ?  "°  °f  the  “apartments  make  up  four 

beds  each,  and  the  remaining  two  two  beds  each ;  and 

DurinTtrf  ^  inC!°8ed  and  seclud«i  on  all  sides. 
During  tiie  daytime  the  same  compartments  will  af¬ 
ford  seats  for  18  passengers.  The  caw  are  fitted  »  , 
with  lavatories  for  la.Ees  and  gentlemen,  and  an  at 
tendant  travels  wuh  each,  and  can  be  summoned  by  a 
bell  how.  ■each  bed.  In  the  beauty  and  finish  of  its 
appointments,  the  car  is  quite  equal  to  those  of  the 
I  ullman  Company,  and  it  possesses  one  special  con¬ 
venience  which  is  worthy  of  note.  This  is  a  set  of 
small  steps  in  each  compartment,  so  arranged  that 
they  form  the  support  of  a  table  which  can  be  un¬ 
shipped  and  laid  aside,  and  thou  they  assist  passengers 
to  mount  into  the  upper  sleeping-berths.  When  I 
they  were  first  introduced,  although  the  c<  of 
their  sleeping-berths  was  muck  appreciated  we  heard 
complaints  of  tho  oscillation  due  to  a  rigid  wheel-base 
for  so  long  a  carriage.  In  the  car  tried  lately,  this  os- 
ciiiation  was  overcome  by  giving  some  lateral  play  to 
the  wheels,  and  the  traveling  was  admirable  in  its 
steadiness.  The  journey  of  59  miles  to  Cambridge 
was  made  in  1  hour  and  37  minutes,  and  the  maximum 
speed  attained  was  at  the  rate  of  00  miles  an  hour. 

1  he  car  is  not  of  the  newest  pattern,  and  its  weight— 

14  tons-  exceeds  by  3j  tons  that  of  some  which  are 
now  running  on  the  Continent,  and  which  afford  equal 
accommodation  for  the  same  number  of  passengers.” 


SATUllDAY,  SEPTEMBElt  U,  1875.  ' 

1C  Pullman  Company’s  Works  in  Detroit  shipped  last  week  | 
ir-loarls  of  material  for  Pullman  sleeping  ears  to  England, 
ears  will  be  put  together  on  their  arrival. 
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PULLMAN  OARS  ON  THE  BRIGHTON  LINE.  I 


Victoria  Station  was  in  i  state  of  high 
day  morning, when  the  Shtof  Mr.  Knight 
made  up  of  some  half-a-doren  splendid 


'  gleam  of  Roman  lanoes 


anousned  the  journey,  and 
i  than  Loala  the  Fourteenth, 


'■»'}/ a  plus  di  Pyrenees 
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England, 
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